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Introduction 


The history of Renaissance discovery and exploration may 
conveniently be created in two sections; the expansion westwards 
across the Atlantic to the New World led by Spain and Portu^l, 
and the drive to the East pioneered by Portugal alone. While the 
underlying impetus was similar, each phase had its distincuve 
features. The western world was unsuspected by contemporary 
cosmographerS) and was at lirst regard^ as a barrier between 
Europe and the islands of the true India. Exploration showed it to 
be the home of peoples at a stage of material culture which did 
not lit them to withstand the assaults of the aggres^ve^ organized 
and better equipped Spaniards in search of *gold and g]ory\ From 
the second voyage of Columbus onwards, the purpose of the 
invaders was Co conquer, settle and exploit the new lands with, at 
hrst, lictle regard for the well-being of the indigenous peoples. In 
accomplishing this, the Spaniards, though to some extent making 
use of local insdtucions and aptitudes, imposed an alien system of 
government which was to endure for several centuries. 

Portuguese expansion eastwards was carried out in other cir« 
cumstances. During its course, in the half-century between 1500 
and 1550, the Portuguese established control over the sea routes of 
the Indian Ocean, reached the sources of the oriental spice trade, 
and established relations with Japan, the semi-legendary island of 
Gpangu. Far from being totally unknown or unexpected, India and 
the great south-eastern archipelago had, however dimly, long held a 
place in the ima^nation of M^icerraneao Europe, and although 
there was little or do direct communication, the products of the 
East had for centuries been in demand in its markets. The pioneers 
came into contact with great and bng-cstablished civilizations, in 
many respects as highly developed as their own, but on the whole 
sedentary, unaggressive, introvert rather chan extrovert, and 
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INTRODUCTION 


without the tcclmical equipment and organization to drive off the 
intruders. What the Portuguese sought was control of the system of 
maritime trade which linked the countries of southern Asia from 
China co the Red Sea, and by extension to southern Europe, a 
system which had operated for many centuries before their arrivah 
In this struggle they had to contend also with another aspirant to 
dominion, the force of Islam- To achieve their objective, the initial 
task of the Portuguese was to find a practical route into the Indian 
Ocean, a search which necessitated t!ic circumnavigation of the 
African continent. Once established on the Malabar coast, their 
influence spread cliroughout the East with remarkable rapidity, 
until challenged by rivals from Western Europe. At that point, the 
discovery of the lUsc—the revelation of a great part of the world 
previously outside the direct knowledge of Europe'^moy be said 
to have come to an end. Exploration of the interior by Europeans 
was yet to come. The theme of this book therefore is the opening 
up of the sea route to the East, the achievements of the Portuguese 
pioneers and the early contacts in modern history between Europe 
and Asia; the transcontinental land routes and the exploration of 
the Pacihe are touched upon only as they bear on this theme. 

The book is largely based on contemporary accounts and the 
narratives of travellers. I have also consulted the authoritative 
studies listed in the bibliography'-particulorly those by Professor 
A. Z. CortesSo and Professor C. R. Boxer. To them and to the 
Council of the Hakluyt Society I am indebted for permission to 
quote extensively from their publications. 


G.R.C. 



CHAPTER ONE 


The Wealth of the Indies 

W HEN DA Gama’s Hide fleet anchored off Calicut, 
Portugal had at last made contact with a great trading 
system which, directly or indirecdy, linked mercandle 
communitiei extending from Africa and Arabia to China. Within 
these limits, a flourishing inter-regional commerce had grown up 
over the centunes, while along its sea-routea flowed the prize for 
which the Portuguese had struggled over thousands of miles of ocean 
previously unknown to western Europe—the spices and drugs of 
southern India and the island world of south-east Asia. Purchased 
by Italian merchants, predominantly Venetians, in the porta of the 
eastern Mediterranean and the Levant, these exotic wares were chon 
distributed throughout Europe to meet the demand, steadily grow¬ 
ing in medieval times, for condiments and food preservatives. To 
break this Turkiah-Venetian monoply was a prime motive of the 
Portuguese pioneers. 

The tlicatre of operations was, certainly for the period, far-flung. 
The great circle distance from the Persian Gulf to ^e Malabar coast 
is i>6oo statute miles; from Malabar to Malacca, 1,900 miles, and 
from Malacca to Canton, 2,600 miles, a total of approximately 6,500 
miles—formidable distances for small vessels dependent upon wind 
power. That trade hod developed over a region of this magnitude was 
due in the main to the opportunities olfered by the tropical monsoon 
system which, with local variations, Is dominant throughout. The 
seasonal winds are consequent on changing conditions in the air 
masses over the Asian continent, which produce in-fiowing, rain¬ 
bearing winds in the summer when the atmospheric pressure is low 
(the south-west monsoon from June to October) and out-flowing, 
dry winds in the winter when pressure is high (the north-cast mon¬ 
soon from November to May). By choosing the right moment to 
sail, it was possible to make an outward voyage of conriderablc 
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length, CO conduct business, and then to fcrurn to the home port 
with the next monsoon, all within a year or so. When the summer 
monsoon broke over the Indian Ocean, the strong south-west winds 
closed the exposed Malabar coast for three months, all navigation 
outwards or inwards ceased; when the winds began to abate and to 
veer, vessels arrived from the cast African coast, the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf. The return voyage, across the Indian Ocean, was 
made with the north-east monsoon early the following year, to reach 
the African coast before the next summer monso(jn broke. On the 
voyage from Malabar eastwards the pilots aimed to reach the coast 
of China by the beginning of June; for the return they sailed early 
the following year with the winter monsoon, which carried them to 
Malacca; or with luck they might reach the Malabar coast before 
the south-west monsoon closed the ports. 

Use was made of this rhythmical shift of winds for many cen¬ 
turies before the arrival of the Portuguese, Traditionally, the first 
to strike boldly across the Indian Ocean was the Greek seaman, 
Hippalus, in the first century A.D. Intercourse between southern 
India and the Roman world then attained considerable proportions. 
In the first two centuries of our era, Graeco-Roman merchants set 
up trading srations along the western and eastern coasts of the sub¬ 
continent, which included Barygaza (Broach), the chief emporium; 
Muziris (Cranganore), where a temple was erected in honour of the 
Emperor Augustus, and, on the east coast, Camara (Kaveriparnam) 
and Arikamedu (Poudoukc), south of Madras. This last, on a site 
largely eroded by the sea, has been partially excavated to reveal a 
brick-built quay, a storehouse and a small industrial quarter. Slireds 
of Anetine ware and fragments of wine amphoras, glass and lamps 
indicate that the port flourished in the years 50 to aoo A.D. 

The Tamil literature of the ‘Sangam’ age conuins several refer¬ 
ences to the activities of these strangers, known by the generic name 
of Isvanas: 'agitating the white foam of the Periyaru, the beauti¬ 
fully built ships of Ae lavanas came with gold and returned with 
pepper, and Muriris resounded with the noise\ In another passage, 
the local prince is exhorted to drink the cool and fragrant wines 
which arrived in cheii vessels. The strangers came not only as 
merchants but also as mercenaries, Vhose bodies were strong and 
of terrible aspect', and who, equipped with murderous swords, were 
excellent guardians of the fort walls. The principal product sought 
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by thtse GraeccHRoinans was the pepper of high quality grown in 
southern India, the keen deratnd for which in the Roman world 
was inexplicable to the younger Pliny. ‘It is quite surpri&ng that 
the use of pepper has come so much into fashion, seeing that in 
other substances which we use, it is sometimes their sweetness and 
sometimes their appearance that has attracted our notice; whereas 
pepper has nothing in it that can plead as a recommendation to 
either iruit or berry, its only desirable quality being a certain pun* 
gency, and yet it is for this that we import it all the way from India.’ 
Other exports to the west, spices and drugs, precious stones and 
small quantities of silk brought from China were insignificant com* 
pared to the quantities of pepper consumed in the Empire. 

Prom the merchants who conducted this traffic, the Graeco* 
Romans gathered some knowledge of the lands to the east. For 
centuries, Indian trade, culture and religion had spread through 
these lands to Malaya, Sumatra, Java and into China. Thus the 
aecond-eenrury geographer, Oaudius Ptolemy of Alexandria, re* 
corded confused details of the Malay peninsula under the name of 
the Golden Chersonesus and of the South China Sea, his Sinus 
Magnus. The most distent city of which he had heard was Cattigara, 
probably in the vicinity of Hanoi, in the land of This, or southern 
China. 

The traffic between Rome and southern India reached its height 
during the reign of the Emperor Hadrian, after which, in the 
political upheavals accompanying the decline of Rome, it died away 
rapidly and Persian and Arab seamen and merchants replaced the 
Graeco-Romans. To the east, Indian trade continued to grow with 
the developing Hindu kingdoms of the archipelago. In these circum¬ 
stances, southern India grew in importance as a meeting place 
between cast and west. A sixth-century Byzantine traveller, Cosmas 
Indicopeleustes, who had visited the coasts of the Indian Ocean, 
recognized the significance of this central position: ‘the ports of 
southern India and Ceylon were much frequented by ships from all 
parts of India, Peraa and Ethiopia, and they send out many ships 
of thdr own. From the remotest countries ^ey receive silk, aloes, 
cloves, sandalwood and other products, which again are passed on 
to markets on this side [that is, on the west] such as Malabar, where 
pepper grows, end on to Persia and Ethiopia’. China, from where 
the dJk came, lay on the edge of the world—‘beyond this there is 
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no Other country, for the Ocean surrounds It on the east’. This 
reference to cloves is interesting, since they can only have come, 
directly or indirectly, from the Molucca Islands. 

The lead was first taken by Persia during the Abbasid dynasty 
when, in a remarkable outburst of maritime activity, her seamen 
navigated the seas from the Persian Gulf to the Yellow Sea, and 
brought the wealth of the orient to Baghdad on the Tigris. Arab 
chroniclers dwell eloquently on this theme; for Yacubi, Baghdad 
was the 'waterfront of the world’, while another exclaimed, ‘This 
is the Tigris. Tliere is no obstacle between us and China; everything 
on the sea can come to us over It.’ 

In the account of an Arab merchant, Sulayman, writing In about 
950, there is much Information on these voyages, each lasting usually 
two years. Leaving the Persian Gulf early in the year, the fleer, laden 
with rich fabrics, various kinds of metalwork, and bullion, colled at 
the pores of the Malabar coast, where Quilon was the principal port 
for pepper. Sailing south of Ceylon and past the Nicobar Islands, 
they put in to Kola Bar, on the coast of the Malay peninsula, where 
they did business with traders from the islands. Passing through 
the Strait of Malacca they then coasted around the Gulf of Ton* 
king or sailed direct with the monsoon to Canton, their main trading 
post in China, and possibly beyond to Chu’an Chow Fu and I*Iang* 
chow, later known to the medieval West as Zaitun and Quinsay. At 
Canton trade was strictly controlled by the Imperial officials, whose 
impartiality and sense of justice was praised by Sulayman. After 
months of protracted bargaining and of wailing for the winter 
monsoon, the fleet sailed on the homeward voyage, laden with 
cargoes of silk and porcelain. In the course of time the Arab hold 
on this oriental trade declined. The voyage at best was tedious and 
hazardous, and there waa always the possibility that cargoes might 
be seized at the Intermediate ports; for centuries the critical passage 
through the Malacca Strait was controlled by the powerful Hindu 
empire of Shrivijaya, which at its height comprised large areas of 
Sumatra, the Malay peninsula and central Java. The effect of this 
was to split the through route into sections. ‘Moorish’ ships from 
Hormuz, the Island emporium port at the entrance to the Pernan 
Gulf, and from Aden sailed as far as the ports of the Malabar coast 
where Moslem merchant communities, tolerated, indeed en¬ 
couraged, by the Tamil rulers, had settled. There, trade was con- 
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ducted with local merchants and also with those from the east, 
before returning to Hormuz or Aden. Other Moslem, Malay and 
Siamese traders worked the section from Malabar to the Malay 
peninsula, and similarly between the Malay ports and China. This 
trade was largely carried in great seagoing junks which by the 
twelfth century had reached a high standard of efficiency. The 
Venetian traveller Marco Polo, who was entrusted by Kublai Khan 
with the mission of conducting a princess from China to Persia by 
sea, has left an illuminating account of this sea route and of the 
countries thus linked together. He was greatly impressed by the size 
of the port of Zaitun and the heavy volume of trade which entered it 
and was distributed throughout the interior—pepper, drugs, pre¬ 
cious stones and pearls. He asserted chat 'for one shipload of pepper 
that goes to Alexandria or elsewhere, to be taken to Christian lands, 
there come a hundred to this port of Zaitun. For you must know 
that it is one of the two great harbours of the world for the amount 
of its trade’. Part of this trade came from innumerable islands which 
lay in the Ocean, far to the east of the mainland, as well as from 
India. This must be a genera! reference to the eastern islands of the 
Indonesian archipelago, probably including the Moluccas, though 
doves are not spedhcally mentioned. He was, however, writing 
from hearsay, for the islands, he reported, were too disunt to be 
easily visited. 

At Canton this trade was carefully organized by officers of the 
Great Khan. A duty of ten per cent was levied on all imports ad 
vahrem; in addition, the merchants paid up (o forty per cent for 
freight charges. Nevertheless the remaining half yielded them a 
handsome profit, and they could look forward to an equal reward 
on their return voyage. Of the junb which carried this trade Marco 
Polo gave a detailed description: ‘They are made of a wood which 
is called fir, and of pine. They have a deck, and on this deck there 
are in most of them sixty cabins, in each of which a merchant can 
live comfortably. They live one rudder and four masts. Often they 
add two more masts which can be set up and taken down a$ the 
occasion demands. Some of the ships, that is, the bigger ones, also 
have inside them thirteen tanks or compartments made of strong 
boards fitted firmly together; thus if the ship should chance by any 
accident to spring a leak, either by striking against a ro^ or 
because a hungry dolphin gives it a blow and staves in some pan of 
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it.. . then the water flowing through the leak falls into the bilge, 
which is always kept empty. Thereupoo the saUors ascertain where 
the leak is, and empty out the flooded compartments, transferring 
everything into the neighbouring ones; the water cannot pass from 
one compartment to another, so well and strongly built are the parti- 
tions separating them. After this they scop the leak and replace the 
cargo.’ They were also equipped with large wooden anchors, so 
heavy that they were able to ride out the stormy weather off the 
open beaches of Mabbar, when otlxer vessels were wrecked. The 
fleet in which he sailed for the west comprised fourteen of these 
junks, fouromisted and often spreading twelve sails; the largest 
were manned by 250 or more sailors, with a total company approach¬ 
ing one thousand. Though he did not call at Java, he lud licard of 
the wealth of the island; be added, however, that owing to the length 
and danger of the voyage 10 western countries, all its exports were 
sent to China. Of the tnde of Sumatn be had little to report; the 
island was undergewg a period of political disturbance, and the 
coasts were largely hdd Moslem sultans in the van of Islam’s 
iovasion of the ai^pelago. 

Polo was much imprest by the acavitiea in the ports of southern 
India, and the high degree of organization of their international 
trade. The east*coast province of Ma*abar, corresponding approxi- 
macely to the Coromandel Coast, vru noted for its pearl fisheries and 
for ics jewels, which included diammds from the northern discrict 
later celebrated under the name of Gokonda—tbe only source of 
diamonds in the medieval world. He was also intrigued by the 
profusion of coconut trees sod the many uses to which the nuts 
were put, particularly the use cocr, obtmed from the outer husk, 
*made up, as it were of strings', in shipbuilding. The prlndpal 
harbour was Call, frequented by ships fiom Hormuz and Arabia. 
The king was noted for his rectitude; justice was eflkiently ad¬ 
ministered, foreign merchants were welcomed, and from an early 
age children were carefully trained in business routine. Brahmins, 
combining religious and ecotuunic power, were particularly reliable. 
Fordgn merchants, ignorant of the ways of the country, entrusted 
them with their afiaiis; they conducted all the buying and selling as 
if they were actifig for themselves, and accepted whatever fee thrir 
clients thought flt to offb. 

Beyond Call was the great trading port of Quilon, on the western 
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coast, the principal outlet for the high-grade pepper grown in 
the surrounding discricc and noted also for its dnnamon and ginger. 
The imports included copper, with which the ships were ballasted, 
silk, porcelain and doves from the ease, silver bullion, finely wrought 
doth, and great numbers of horses from Arabia. There was a large 
foreign community in the city, induding Jews and Syrian 
Chrisdans. 

North of rhe Malabar coast were the Moslem sub-kingdoms of the 
Delhi sultanate, Cambay and Gujerat. Junks from China did not sail 
so far, but there was a considerable trade with Hormuz in horses, 
and with the east coast of Africa. The Gujeratis, ‘the worst pirates 
in the worlds also profited from their raids upon the Malabar 
shipping, and from an export in cotton, indigo, and hides to 
Hormuz and Arabia. 

In Polo’s rime, the portion of the oriental trade destined for south¬ 
west Asu and the Middle East was directed to Hormuz. Hormuz 
was Trequenced by traders from all parrs of India, who bring spices 
and drugs, precious stones, pearls, gold tissues, ivory and various 
other arddes of merchandise. These they dispose of to a different 
set of traders, by whom they are dispersed throughout the world’. 
As a Venetian, Polo was more interested in the trade which passed 
through Aden, at the entrance to the Red Sea, *the port at which all 
the ships of India call, with their merchandise. And great numbers 
of merchants flock there. From this port, the merchants, transferring 
their wares into smaller boats, sail for some seven days up a river 
[he is referring to the Red Sea]. At the end of the seven days, they 
unload their ships, and, placing their wares on camels, take them 
for some thirty days fur^cr. After thirty days, they reach the river 
of Alexandria, called the Nile, where wares are loaded on small 
vessels, which carry them with ease to Cairo, and thence, along a 
canal called Calizene, to Alexandria. In such wise, by way of Aden, 
the Saracens of Alexandria have pepper and spices and other 
precious wares; nor is there any other good short route by which 
they can reach Alexandria... The Sultan of Aden receives a great 
income and revenue from the heavy dues paid by the ships and 
merchants that come and go about his territory. He is one of the 
wealthiest kings in the world’. 

Aden was also the centre for trade trith the east coast of Africa. It 
bad for centuries been customary for vessels to soil from ports in 
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souchern Aisbia with the nortb'^ast monsoon to eastern Africa, 
then to cross the Indian Ocean with the south-west monsoon to 
Malabar of Gujent, and then bad; to their Arabian ports. Polo 
learnt or the sultanate of Mogadishu on the Somali coast, one 
thousand miles beyond the island of Sokotra, and of the large 
quantities of ivory which it exported. At an unspedhed distance to 
the south was mother independent, 'heathen' country, Zanzibar, 
abo noted for ivory, for ambergris, since whales were plentiful 
in these seas, and giraffes, 'beauaful to look ai*, and much prized as 
exotic curiosities. Zanzibar was the limit of navigation to the south, 
‘for the sea current there flows so violently southwards that vessels 
could only return with the greatest difficulty'. lie had, however, 
heard vagw reports of the island of Madagascar, the home of the 
rocy the giant bird of Arab (radidon, and of innumerable other 
islands in the Southern Ocean. 

The only other African country which Polo described was the 
CopHc kingdom of Ethiopia, under its Arabic name of Abash (more 
accurately, Habesh). It was, he was told, a prosperous land of many 
dues, and of much ^Id. Menaced from the east by the Yemen and on 
the north by Nubia, it wu constantly enpged In hghdng for its 
existence. 

Much of what Polo recorded was conlmed by the fourteenth* 
cenruiy Arab traveUer, Ibn Battuta, who made the voyage from 
Malabar to China and back. He emphasized the strict control of 
foreign trade by Chinese officials, ai^ the excellence of the junka 
built at Canton, thirteen of which he saw lyi:^ off Quilon, awaiting 
the summer monsoon to return to China. There were, he estimated, 
four thousand Moslem merchants on the Malabar coast, one of 
whom, Mithqual, was re^tedly of vast wealth, with ships sailing 
to the Yemen and to China. Though the junks were O^ese, he 
specifically sutes that the crews were Moslem; one of the factors 
on the vessd In which be embarked was an Amb from Palestine. 
He, too, was impressed by the organizadon of the commerce; as the 
Hindu princes and their subjects were dependent to a high degree 
on the prosperity of the fordgn trade, they were careful to encourage 
foreign merchants, to treat their clients impardiUy, to keep the 
peace among men of many nadons, and not to exaa too heavy tolls. 

A little fbither light oo the spice trade was thrown by the nana* 
dves of certain friars who visited Malabar on mission work, or in 
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some instances while travelling to China. In the m^n they sub¬ 
stantiate Polo^s reports on the commercial activity of the Malabar 
coast, the ‘pepper forest*, the great junks from China, and the 
wealth of Sumatra and Java. John of Montecorvino, en route to 
China where he was to be Archbishop of Peking, added some details 
of the distances involved. Malabar was approximately the same 
distance from Hormuz as Provence was from Acre, about two 
thousand miles, while China was os far from Malabar as England 
was from Acre. From a passage in Mandevi]le*s Trswh we learn 
chat Genoese and Venecian merchants were travelling to Hormuz 
to purchase spices and other wares, as an alternative to Alexandria. 

The result of this missionary activity in southern India is not 
clear. Friar Jourdain, Suffragan Bishop of QuUon, stared that he 
had made several hundred converts on his hrst visit, and ten 
thousand subsequently. He found there a community of‘St. Thomas 
ChiUtians', that is Syrian Christians, whom he regarded as heretics. 
These Christians, tolerated by the Hindu ruler, were, he believed, 
the owners of ‘pepper gardens*. They numbered several thousands 
when the Portuguese arrived. By that time, the Catholic communicy 
had ceased to exist, but the Church of St. George was still standing. 
Marignoll who later spent some time in Quilon stated that there 
was then a church of‘St. George of the Latin communion’, in which 
he had preached the Holy Law, but he makes no reference to his 
predecessor's work. 

Throughout the fourteenth century this well-organized com¬ 
mercial network continued to function, dependent upon a con¬ 
siderable degree of internatioual co-operation. Its basis was a series 
of great ports, serving as entrepots and also as outlets for regional 
production. These were, from west to east, Alexandria and Aden, 
controlled by Turco-Aiabs; Hormuz, the Per^an stronghold; the 
ports of the Malabar coast, ruled by Hindu princes, and having 
large Moslem colonies; the Malay kingdom of Malacca, also with a 
large Moslem colony, strategically placed on the main trade artery, 
the Malacca Strait; Java; and Cmton, where imperial China main¬ 
tained strict control of overseas trade. Each of these was the centre 
of a flourishing local trade; at the same time all were linked together, 
so that doves from the Molucca islands and pepper from Malabar 
could be sold for consumption in the markets of China and of 
western Europe. This was the situation when, at the cum of the 
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century, the Mcditcrrirwan countries of Europe were inacasiDgly 
concerned with the sources of the eastern merchandise which flowed 
to AJ^ndfia and ^e Levant ports, and with the possibility of 
brealdiig the Venetian-Turldsh m«opoly. In following the sub¬ 
sequent course of events, the characteristics of the trade in the 
Indian Ocean and the eastern seas, which moulded the patrern 
of the Portuguese eastern empire, must constantly be borne in 
mind. 

This prologue to the Portuguese voyages must end with an 
episode which influenced, if only negatively, their successful out¬ 
come—the great wave of Quncse expansion into the Indian Ocean. 
Under the direction of the Moslem court eunuch Cheng Ho. a 
series of naval apeditions were despatched to the west in the years 
aftv J405. The motives were varied: a deare to recover trade, 
wWch was represented as a form of tribute; the reinforccmerit of the 
claim to universal authority; and a thim for knowledge. These 
motives were interwoven: the collection of natural curiosities, for 
insunce, particularly of exotic animals, was a symbol of imperiel 
power, and also evidence of its wide range. The giraffe was held in 
particular regard; equated irich the fobubus unicorn, it was im¬ 
port from the countries around the Indian Oo^, and in the 
devious way of court flattery, the giraffe from the African wilderness, 
‘as it strode into the Emperor’s court’, became the emblem of Ming 
supremacy. 

These expeditions are recorded as involving tens of thousands of 
men and more than a hundred large junks each. In their course, 
they visited the Maldivc islands, Calicut and Hormia. The fifth 
went ew further, sailing to Aden and thence southwards along 
the African coast to Mogadishu and Malindi. During their course, 
a strong piratical fleet was destroyed off Sumatra, a new ruler 
was installed in Cabcut, and the king of Ceylon was subjugated after 
a series of hard-fought battle. 

The last expedition, in the years 1431 to 1433, an especial 
interest. While it lay at Calicut, one Hung Po met a party of Moslem 
mmhants who were about to leave on the return voyage to Mecca. 
With commendable initiattve, he gathered tether an interpreter 
and six men, and with musk and porcelain as gifts embarked on the 
i^ab ship, A year later be was ba^ with a ca^ of predous stones, 
giraffes and other strange animals, and also a plan of the Ka’ba at 
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Mecca; he had clearly been to the ports of the Red Sea and eastern 
Africa. 

Half a century later, Portuguese ships approached the same region 
from the south; by then the Ming urge to expansioa had faded once 
more; the Portuguese were to encounter Chinese vessels not in 
Malindi or Aden but in the harbours of Malacca and Canton, three 
thousand miles to the east. 



CHAPTEt TWO 


Portugal on the High Seas 

T he smerorkcf. op Portugal as the spearhead of overseas 
tepanaon was in part the cor^ucnce of her gcngraphicsl 
poairion on the oceanic margin beyond the Strait of Gib* 
ralrar; and in part, of her militant spirit nurtured by long conflict 
with the Moors of North AAica. 

In the main, however, her advance was one hc^t of the general 
economic development of western Europe. In common with other 
peoples on the western seaboard, Basques, Galicians, and Bretons, 
and, later, English and other northerners, Portugal exploited 
the fisheries of the North Atlantic, and built up a busy carrying 
trade between its ports. Lacking natural resources of great value, her 
people, small in oumben, became increasingly dependent upon this 
maridme activity, directed, from her geographical position, largely 
ro the North African lands, after she had won her independence from 
the Moors. When the shortage of gold increasingly hindered the 
growth of European trade, she had an added incentive to probe the 
secrets of the African condnest, while simultaneously waging a 
centuries-old struggle against the infldel Moslems. Throughout the 
flfhenth century, and indeed the sixteenth, Portuguese policy was 
as often directed to securing her position in North Africa, as it was to 
pursuing expansion overseas. 

The first decisive step forward was an assault on Moorish power 
in North Africa when iit fortress and port of Ceuta were seiwd in 
14x5. This victory marked the emergence of the man who for many 
years inspired and directed the overseas aggrandizement of Portugal, 
Prince Henry, ‘the Navigator*. The third child of King John I and 
Philippa, daughter of John of Gaunt, was an enigmadc figure. What 
we know of his lift a^ achievements is based largely on the state¬ 
ments of the court chronider, Zurara, whose Chrmuie af Guinea is 
virtually a pure panegyric on Henry’s deeds. Thus his share in the 
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policy of expansion is emphasized at ihe expense of others who, in 
a period of domestic confusion, took a different view. Prominent 
among those was Prince Pedro, his brother and Regent of the king¬ 
dom. Pedro, who after a sionny career was slain at the battle of 
Aljubarrota, also had a vdde knowledge of cosmography but was 
firmly against expanrionist adventures in Aftica, and, as far as his 
troubled regency allowed, encouraged overseas colonization to 
strengthen his country’s economy. 

But however much Henry’s share may be minimized, that share 
remained predominant, and his policy was often carried on against 
considerable popular opposition. He, too, possessed a keen interest 
in new countries and in extending knowledge of the world in the 
spirit of the Renaissance. In the early years there was no thought of 
India as an objective; but towards the end of his career he looked 
forward to establishing contact with the ^middle India^ of Presier 
John, Ethiopia, in the hope of finding an ally in the struggle with 
the Moors of North Africa. His immediate goal, apart from the 
colonization of the Atlantic islands, lay to the south. At Ceuta his 
merchants were in contact with the centuries-old traffic in the 
products of the western Sudan and the upper Niger basin, including 
alluvial gold. Since the crans-Sabaran caravan routes were controlled 
by the Moors, the best liope of sharing in this wealth lay in opening 
up a sea route to its source. The later success of Portugal in building 
an empire in the East rested fundamentally upon the experience her 
seamen gained as they revealed the coasts of Africa under Henry’s 
direction. It was not through book learning or advances In naviga¬ 
tional instruments that Henry’s captains contributed to the final 
triumph, the sdenrific advance was to come later. It was through 
contending daily with the hazards of the high seas and gaining an 
intimate knowledge of the winds and currents of the South Atlantic 
and of the intricacies of navigating unknown coastal waters. The 
experienced seamen and chart-makers whom Henry gathered around 
him were the forerunners of those who uldmately brought their ships 
to anchor off Calicut and Malacca. A further achievement of Heniy’s 
was to put overseas expansion on an economic basis. The islands, as 
they were discovered, were granted by the Crown to Prince Henry 
as Master of the Order of Christ, and to other court personages, on 
condition chat they undertook to settle colonists there. The traffic 
with Guinea was a royal monopoly exercised by Henry, from which 
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he drew twenty per cent of the value of all goods imported into 
Portugal. Private adventurers were abo allowed to parddpate on 
terms agreed with the Prince. 

Strong efforts were nude to prevent interlopers from other narions 
participating in the rrade» a task made more difficulc by the Spanish 
occupation of the Canary Islands after a long drawn-out dispute. 
Henry was also at pains to secure Papal sanction for Portuguese 
sovereignty over the newly discovered seas and lands, the Papal Bull 
of Nicholas V, in 1454, extending their rights tis^ut ad InUs, *as far 
as the Indians\ The following year, the scope was further deflned in 
the Bull Pmifex Rofnenm as extending Trom Cape Dojador and 
Cape Nun through all Guinea* and passing beyond to the Southern 
paru'. But strictly speaking Henry's enterprises against the infidel 
were never canonical crusades. 

Madeira and Porto Santo were 'rediscovered' in 1420, the Azores 
in 1437. Sugar-cane was successftiDy introduced into Madeira and 
later to the Azores, and the export became an important item in 
Portugal's economy. At the same time, the long progress along the 
African coast began, Cape Bojador bdng passed in 1434 and the 
Rio d'Oro two years later. Gradually a tnde was built up, seal skins 
and oil coming from the Rio d'Oro, and small quantities of gold 
from the fort established at Arguim; and the fisheries in coastal 
waters were exploited. A halt then occurred when Portugal resumed 
a forward policy in North Africa. Wishing to strengthen her position 
in Ceuta and to counter Casdlian aspirations in that quarter, Henry 
embarked on an assault on Tangier. The operation was a complete 
failure, and to cxcricate his army be was obli^ to agree to surrender 
Ceuta to the Moors, gtviog hia younger brother Ferdinand as a 
hostage. This action was indignandy repudiated by the Regency and 
the people at large, and Ferdinand was left to languish and die in 
Moorish hands. In these drcumstances, Henry redred temporarily 
into the background (although later he redeerruHi his reputation by 
taking the fortress of Alcazar el Seguir from the Sultan of Morocco) 
while the Regent, as ^ as internal difficulcies permitted, continued 
CO encourage colonization and tnde overseas. 

After his brother's death, Henry's Inffuence returned; his cap¬ 
tains, sailing beyond Cape Verde to the estuary of the Gambia, bad 
passed the arid Saharan ccost to the equatorial forest zone and the 
populous 'land of the blacks'. A lively denprion of these people 
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was given by the Venetian explorer-merchant Alvise Cadamosco: 
‘In matters of which they have no experience, they are credulous 
and awkward, but in those to which they are accustomed they are 
the equal of our skilled men. They are talkative and never for a loss 
for something to say; in general they arc great liars and cheats, but 
on the other hand, they are charitable, receiving strangers willingly, 
and providing a night’s lodging and one or two meals without any 
charge.' Trade in local products increased, particularly that in slaves, 
obtained on the coast, at first from Moorish raiding parties, later 
from warring tribes, ^en Prince Henry died in 1460, his men bad 
found the Cape Verde Islands and were passing beyond Sierra Leone. 

At this point, Portuguese policy took a significant turn—thc 
pioneering of a sea route to India in a bid to control the spice trade 
at its source. With this in view, consultations were initiated between 
Lisbon and the rival republics of Venice and Florence, also vitally 
interested in the future of the trade. It is evident that in tht pre¬ 
ceding half-century Italians were once again travelling in the East, 
and returning with up-to-date reports on its commerce. From an 
inscription on Martin Behaim's globe of 1492, we learn that a certain 
Bartholomew the Florentine returned from extensive journeys in 
the East in 1424 and related his experiences to Pope Eugene IV. 
The note, somewhat brief and confused, lists the various hands 
through which the spices and other products passed ‘in the islands 
of oriental India before they reach our country': traders in the island 
of Java purchased them from neighbouring islanders and sold them 
to other traders in Sumatra and the Malay peninsula, who carried 
them to Ceylon and the Malabar coast. There they were purchased 
by Moslem merchants from Aden, who conveyed them to Cairo and 
Alexandria along the route described by Marco Polo. Acquired by 
Italian merchants, Venetians being in the majority, they were then 
conveyed Co Venice and carried over the Alps to Frankfurt and the 
Low Countries. In the course of transit, custom duties of ten per 
cent were le>ded no less than twelve times, which accounted for the 
exorbitant prices the Venetians were charged at Alexandria. 

Some twenty years later, another returned traveller, Nicolo Conti, 
was closely cross-examined on what he had seen during hU many 
years in the East by the Florentine humanist Poggio BraccloUni, who 
recorded the results in his Chronicle. Adopting Persian dress, and 
having acquired a knowledge of the language, Conti travelled as a 
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merchant via Hormu2 to the ?Vlabbar coast; vi^ced ^^jayana^r^ the 
Hindu kingdom of southern India and the countries around the Bay 
of Bengal; and Anally reached Sumatra, %?bere be married and raised 
a ftmily. His later pumeys on business were confined mainly to that 
island and to its neighbour, Java. He was able, however, to obtain 
some information about the islands to the cast, which produced the 
cloves: *Ac fifteen days sail beyond Java two ocher islands are found, 
the one is called Sandai, in which nutmegs and mace gn»w; the other 
is named Bandan; this is the only island in which clc»ves grow, which 
are exported hence to the Java islands .. . The sea is nor navigated 
beyond them and the stormy atmosphere keeps sailors at a distance.’ 
Bandan must clearly be one of the Molucca islands. 

Among countries first described by Conri ivero: Vijayanagar, 
where he was astonished at the pomp maintained by the king, who 
was, he thought, more powerful than all the otlicr kings cf India; 
Burma, where he ascended the Imwaddy River to the ancient 
capital; and the Ganges Plain, with the river banks lined with 
clurming villas, plantations, and gardens. He had little to report 
direaly on China, but he probably included that country in his 
general account of *the Third India’, all the lands to the east of rhe 
Ganges which 'excel the others in richness, politeness and magnU 
licence, and arc equal to our own country in the style of life and in 
civilization’. The people were humane and the merchants very rich, 
'so much so that some wiU esrry on thdr business in forty of their 
own ships, each of which is vaJu^ at fifty thousand gold pieces*. In 
his desaiption of these vessels he confirmed all that Marco Polo 
had written. 

From sources such as these, cosmographeis like Paolo Toscanelli 
and cartographers like Fra N^uro of Munno were able to form a 
more accurate concept of eastern lartds, and to pass the information 
on to the Portuguese. During the years 1456-^, Fra Mauro was 
receiving payments from the Portuguese Crown while working on 
a large map of the world. This map was sent to Lisbon, and after¬ 
wards disappeared, but a magni^nt copy can be seen In the 
Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana in Venice. Although Pra Mauro made 
considerable use of Marco Polo for his representadon of eastern Asia 
and the Indian sub-continent, be also incorporated much of the 
information provided by Conti on the kingdom of Vijayanagar, on 
the wealth of Java, and on the eastern islands of ‘Sandri et Bandan’. 
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DetMis from other sources included a trade route between Burma 
and China, and the Maidive and Andaman Islands, obtained from 
Arab sailing directions. AO this must have excited the interest of the 
Portuguese and spurred them to undertake the ‘plan of the Indies*. 
On the problem of how to reach this ‘new world’, Fra Mauro was 
equally encouraging. He drew Africa as a triangle, with its southern 
apex turned eastwards, to the south of the island cf Madagascar. On 
the east coast a number of ports from Mogadishu to Sofala were 
inserted. As the Southern Ocean flowed around the ‘habitable and 
temperate zone’, there was no obstacle to navigation from the Atlan¬ 
tic to the Indian Ocean. This conclusion was supported by a map- 
legend concerning a ship of India which in far southern waters had 
been driven westwards for twenty days by strong winds, and had 
with difficulty battled its way back, Thus Fra Mauro, havnng com¬ 
pletely abandoned the concept of the Indian Ocean as a land-locked 
sea, was encouraging the Portuguese to persevere in their search 
for a passage. 

Shortly after this map reached Usbon, there were further con¬ 
sultations, this time with the Florentine, Paolo da Pozzl ToscanelU. 
From a letter written by him to a Canon Martina, one of King 
Affonso’s councillors, it appears that Toscanelli had been asked for 
his opinion on the shortest way to the spice islands, illustrated by a 
chart. ‘As on many occasions,’ he wrote, ‘I have reasoned about the 
shortest way which leads from here to the Indies where the spices 
grow, which I consider to be much shorter than that which you are 
following via Guinea. You tell me that His Majesty asb for a 
declaration, or visual demonstration, so chat he may comprehend it, 
and whether it is possible to follow the said route... I have deeded 
to demonstrate it with a chart similar (0 those used in navigation.’ 
This chart, he continued, had on the east the coasts of Europe and 
Africa as hi south as Guinea, and on the west the coast of Asia with 
Gpangu and many other Asian islands. He did not compare the 
two routes directly, giving some figures for his western route only. 
From Lisbon to the famous city of Quinsay in eastern Asia the 
distance was only 6,500 miles; ftom the island ‘which you know as 
Antilia’ to Gpangu was not more than 2,500 miles. The only in¬ 
ference to be drawn from these wildly inaccurate figures was chat it 
was more than 6,500 miles from Lisbon via Africa to India of the 
spices. 
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Toscandli’s advice was rejected, no doubt because tlxe Portuguese 
realized that his figure for the distance westwards from Europe to 
eastern Asia was an absurd underestimate. In adopting Che alterna¬ 
tive, African, route, the Portuguese must also have been influenced 
by the consideration that the African trade had become highly 
profitable—they had reached sources of alluvial gold on the *Gold 
Coast'—and they were becoming convinced that chclr seamen were 
at last approaching the Indian Ocean; also tliat they could inflict 
more injury on the Moors in the waters off Ethiopia than they could 
by sailing away westwards in pursuit of that shadowy figure, the 
Great Khon. 

Progress southwards was not at first immediate, because King 
Affonso was involved in the Castilian war of succession. On account 
of this preoccupation, the Crown handed over the conduct of the 
Guinea trade to a prominent merchant, FernSo Gomes; in return 
for a large sum he obtained a monopoly for five years, on condition 
that be promoted the discovery of one hundred leagues of coast each 
year. By the end of rhat period his men had penetrated far into the 
Gulf of Guinea. By the Treaty of Alcapovas which concluded the 
war with Castile in 1479, Portugal gave up her claims to the Canary 
Islands, reenving In return recognition of her rights over Madeira, 
the Az^es, the Cape Verde Islands and discoveries to the south. 
The Crown then resumed the direction of the overseas enterprise 
and pbced it in the capable hands of the Infante John* who, on his 
succession as King John II, continued to act with determination and 
great political skill. To reach the Indies was henceforward the main¬ 
spring of national policy and, chough he did not live to see it, John 
was the architect of the final triumph. To the seamen and merchants 
who carried out his plans he added scientists to solve the problems 
of navigation south of the Equator, where the Arctic Pole star was 
no longer visible. In order to circumvent this difficulty, Jose Vizinho 
and ocher astronomers evolved a method of observing the altitude 
of the sun at noon, with a quadrant or astrolabe, and then applying 
the appropriate declination, obtained from the tables which they 
had calculated. This method was used to observe latitudes in Guinea 
in 1485, on what was the Hrst overseas sdentilic expedition of 
modern times. 

King John's immediate action was to strengthen his control by 

* He ns nidfuined tbe 'Periect Phect’. 
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establishing the fortress and trading station of S. Jorge del Mina on 
the Gulf of Guinea at a good landing place and close to sources of 
alluvial gold. S. Jorge also served not only as a base for operations 
against foreign interlopers but as an advanced post for further pTo> 
gress in discovery. The following year, 1482, Diogo C 3 o» a trusted 
captain well expcncnced in navigation along the Guinea coast, was 
despatched with three caravels on what the King hoped would be 
the final stage of the way to India. Passing Cape Sc. Catherine, Qo 
was at first encouraged by the south-east trend of the coast, but it 
swung away again and he found himself oil the estuary nf a vast 
river witlr fresh water running a great way out to sea—the Zaire or 
Congo. Oo made contact with the neighbouring lUncu and set up 
a stone padrSo* on the southern point of the estuary before eon* 
tinuing southwards. Coasting some 550 miles without sighting a 
break, he set up his second pairSo at Cape Lobo. Beyond the Cape 
he saw a stretch of water running away out of sight to the east, 
which he apparently took to be the termination, at long last, of the 
continent. Without waiting to verify this he turned for home, reach¬ 
ing Lisbon after an absence of two years. Olo^s news chat he had 
reached the extremity of Africa secured him a triumphant reception 
and the King accorded him special honours. His report spread 
rapidly, and the King’s envoy Vasco Fernandes hopefully dedared 
to the Papal court: 7 n fact, our men, having discovered an enor¬ 
mous part of the African coast, last year came near to the Prassum 
promontory, where the Arabian Sea begins/ 

King John did not hesitate, and within a year Oo was off again. 
The easterly passage proved a delusion; wliat he had earlier seen 
was merely a great bay, the Luciera Grande. Doggedly he pushed 
on for another 600 miles, setting up his last p&drdo at Cape Cross. 
There he probably died, though the evidence for this is debatable. 
Certainly, however, he disappears from the scene at this point and 
there is no evidence chat he was with his ships when they returned 
to Lisbon. It may be that, disgraced in the eyes of his King, he 
retired into obscurity. 

Koching daunted, and determined to bring the affair of India to 
a head, John organized a two-pronged attack, one to the east, 
whither he despatched Pero de CovilhS to reconnoitre the Indian 
Ocean, and a second to complete Qlo’s exploration. The latter 

* A none coUioia on»hich were camd ibe rortlama ofPortu|il. 
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txptdldon was placed under the command of Battolomeu Dias, of 
whom little is known, but who was clearly a bold seaman. With him 
went his brother Diego and a skilled pibt Joio Infante. Preparadons 
were made for a long voyage, the fleet consisting of two caravels and 
a store ship which could be left at a point on the African coast until 
the others returned. The fleet made a relatively fast voyage and after 
four months were r,ooo miles beyond Go’s furthest point- The 
prevailing winds from the south-east growing stronger, Dias took 
the bold decision to sund out to the south-west to circumvent them, 
just as those sailing home from the Guinea coast sailed out into the 
Atlantic to get round the north-easterlies. After some days, when 
he judged chat he had made a considerable distance to the south, he 
turned eastwards, running before the strong westerlies. Since he 
had not recovered the African coast, he then stood to the north and 
made a landfall on the mainland in the vicinity of Mossel Bay. 
Seeing the coast running away to the east, he realized that he had at 
lut passed die southern extremity of Africa, and that the way to 
India was open. He then coasted eastwards to Algoa Bay, where his 
men protested that they had sailed far enough for safety, but he 
persuaded them to continue for a few more days. As he proceeded 
to his furthest point, in the vicinity of the Great Fish River, he 
encountered a warm current flowing southwards which confirmed 
his belief that he was entering the Indian Ocean. On his return he 
set up a padrio on Kwaii Hoek, east of Algoa Bay; named Cape 
Agulhas and the Cape of Good Hope, and putting in at the Angra 
das Voltas, picked up the store ship. By the summer of 1498, he was 
back in Lisbon, with the assurance that India was within his 
sovereign’s grasp. 

Meanwhile in the east, CovilhS was pursuing a task for which he 
was well equipped as a man who had served King John’s father 
faithfully and who had already been employed on commercial and 
diplomatic missions to the Moorish kingdoms of North Africa, where 
he had acquired a good knowledge of Arabic, Much importance was 
attached to his mission; Covilh 3 and his companion, de Paiva, con¬ 
ferred with the King’s geographical advisers, the Bishop of Viseu, 
an authority on cosmography, and two astronomers, Master Rod¬ 
rigo and Master Moyses; the heir to the throne, Dom Manuel, was 
also present. These men provided the travellers with a chart which 
they had extracted from a map of the world. What this world map 
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was we do not know. If it reproduced the outlines of the Fra Mauro 
map it cannot have proved of great use to them; more likely, it was 
of the Catalan type, derived from the Catalan Atlas of a century 
earlier. Covilhrs instructions were to deliver letters to the Emperor 
of Ethiopia, and to obtain information on that country, to supple¬ 
ment the vague reports which had come to the King from his 
captains in West Africa. But his main purpose was to discover 'where 
cinnamon is to be found, and the other spices whidt from those parts 
went to Venice through the countries of the M(x>rs\ 

Setting out in May 14S7, Covill^ and his companion travelled to 
Cairo as merchanrs, furnished with letters of credit on h'lorcnrinc 
bankers. There, adopting Arab dress, they joined a company of 
merchants from Fez, with whom they proceeded down rhe Red Sea 
to Aden. They then separated, Paive crossing to the Ethiopian coast 
with the letters for the Emperor, while CoviM waited for the mon¬ 
soon season to embark for India. Beyond rhe statement that he 
visited Cannanore, Calicut, and Goa, and then sailed north to 
Hormuz in the Persian Gulf, nothing is known of his visit to Malabar 
but, in the circumscances, he must have acquired a first-hand 
knowledge of the manner in which the trade was conducted, and 
the sources of the products. From Hormuz he sailed to Zcila in 
Ethiopia, an important centre for East African trade; and, no doubt 
on an Arab merchant ship, continued along the coast visidng the 
Arab trading centres as far south as Sofa la, the limit of Arab 
influence. On this journey he could not but learn chat it was com¬ 
mon practice for the Arab merchants to sail with the monsoon direct 
from these ports to the Malabar coast. 

Prom this reconnaissance in the Indian Ocean Covilhi returned 
to Cairo sometime in 1491, to learn that de Paiva was dead. Fortu¬ 
nately, he succeeded in contacting two messengers from King John, 
the Rabbi Abraham of Beja, and Joseph, the 'shoemaker of Lamego\ 
If, the messages ran, he had successfully accomplished his mission, 
be was welcome to return to Portugal, but, no doubt in view of the 
fact that Oias had succeeded in entering the Indian Ocean, the 
King was particularly aiaious to have as much information as 
possible on Ethiopia. Since de Paiva was dead, CovilhS felt 
obliged to inveadgate that country himself. Joseph, who had previ¬ 
ously been in Baghdad, had impressed King John with the reports 
he had gathered about Hormuz, and It was with the object of visitu^ 
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that city iliat the Rabbi had been sem out. Joseph was accordingly 
sent back direct to Lisbon with Covilhrs report which informed 
the King *how he had found dnnamon and pepper in the dty of 
Calicut, and chat cloves came from beyond, but that all could be had 
there, and that he had been in the cities of Cannanore, Calicut and 
Goa, all on the coast; and to this they could navigate by theii coast 
and the seas of Guinea, coming to make the coast of Sofala, to 
wliich he had also gone, or a great island which the Moors call the 
Island of the Moon; they say chat it has three hundred leagues of 
coast, and chat from each of these lands one ean fetch the coast of 
Calicut’. The groat Island was Madagascar. 

Having dispatched Joseph, CovilhS accompanied the Rabbi to 
Hormuz and, travelling via Mecca, Mount Sinai, Tor and Aden, he 
sailed for Zeila to deliver the royal messages in Ethiopia. He was 
well received by the Emperor, who, however, refused to allow him 
to leave the country. Tlurty years later, when a Portuguese miasion 
arrived, he was still living there contentedly, with a wife and family. 
It U to Father Alvarez of this mission, that we owe the sole report 
of Covilhi’s extensive itinerary around the Indian Ocean. He still 
retained vivid memories of this experience, relating them to Mvarez 
*as if they were present before him'. 

King John had now seen his policy justified, and it remained to 
send cut one more expedition to crown it wirh success. Preparations 
were at once begun, but John did not live to see its departure. That 
a decade should have elapsed between the return of Dias and the 
despatch of Vasco da Gama in 1497, was due to developments in the 
international situation which demanded the attention of John and 
his successor, Manuel. 

The return of Christopher Columbus in 1493 from the West 
Indies had raised the possibility, however remote, that the CasriliaDS 
might forestall Portugal in Indian waters, and that these discoveries 
might threaten her position in the Atlantic Ocean, for it was dear 
thar, with Columbus's success and the overthrow of the Moorish 
kingdom of Graoada, Spain was also entering upon a period of 
expansion. John was therefore fully occupied with securing his posi¬ 
tion through the negotiadoiis with Spain, which he conducted with 
great skill and determination, leading to the Treaty of Torderillaa. 
Under its terms the two sovereigns agreed upon a meridian, 370 
leagues west of the Cape Verde Islands, as a dividing line between 
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their spheres of acrivity: all lands already discovered, or to be dis¬ 
covered, to the east of the line would remain Portuguese, all those 
beyond, that is, to the west, would belongto their Catholic Majesties- 
King John thereby secured the confirmation of his suzerainty over 
the eastern Acbncc, thus safeguarding his route via the Cape, and 
also, less clearly, its extension eastwards into Indian waters. On 
John’s death. King Manuel, although committed to the plan of the 
Indies—he had participated in the preparations feirCovilha's journey 
—required time to establish himself on the throne, and Xu take a 
grip on the direction of affairs. It must also have been obvious to 
him from Covilhi’s reports that to break the Arab monopoly in the 
Indian Ocean was not an undertaking to be lightly entered upon, 
and that the expedition would require thorough organization, turn¬ 
ing to account tlie experiences of C 2 o and Dias, and of the trained 
seamen and navigators whose knowledge of the Atlantic and its 
navigational problems was increasing from year to year. 

These political events explain satisfactorily the interval between 
the return of Dias and the despatch of da Gama. Some historians, 
however, believe that the Portuguese continued during this period 
to make voyages to the East, one entering the Indian Ocean and 
reaching Sofala in 1495-96. The sole support for this argument is a 
statement in a work by Ibn Majid, the celebrated Arab pilot who 
later conducted da Gama from Malindi to Calicut. In a reference 
to Sofala he states that ‘Franks', in other words Pormgucse, had 
been wrecked on nearby shoals. He docs not date this incident, but 
elsewhere he says that the Portuguese were off Sofala in the year 
900 of the Hejira (1495-96). There would seem to be some con¬ 
fusion here with the date of da Gama’s voyage, for he goes on to 
refer to the second Indian voyage and to date it correctly. No other 
contemporary source refers to a voyage as early as 1495.* 

Naval affairs may also have helped to prolong the interval, for 
thought and time were given to the design and construction of 
ships to carry the equipment and stores necessary for a long voyage 
on the high seas. King John had certainly considered the problems, 
and had gone to great pains in securing supplies of suitable timber. 

* The case for this pr^Ganu TOTafe is set out n kn^h by Professor Jeiroe Cortesio 
(A fflitka * lifilf dtun^rimtnm. a. IV), From this he develops the hypolh«ii 
that da Gian ww |iven eoMMad of the 14^ voyise beawe he hid led the evUer 
one. The theoiy u r^ected hj Eric Axetaoa (Greyr. Jwr. 117 (19^1). IS 3 )' 
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Throughout the century there had been considerable changes in the 
coDstniction of ships, particularly in their siae. Where vessels of 
400 tons had been common in the first half of the century, there were 
many of 600 tons in the cloang decade. The design of warships was 
also changing, to meet the conditions of Atlantic, rather than 
Mediterranean, navigation. The Mediterranean oared galley was 
giving way to three-masted, square-rigged sailing vessels, and to an 
increasing extent reliance was being placed upon artillery for their 
armament. After a period when the aim had been to produce very 
large cannon mainly for use against fortifications on land, the con¬ 
struction of smaller cast bronze cannon which could accom¬ 
modated on shipboard had been developed. The new slups of war 
therefore relied upon their sailing qualities, manreuvrability, and 
gun power, where the galleys had employed ramming and boarding 
techniques to overcome their opponents. These new methods of 
naval warfare stood the Portuguese in good stead in Indian waters, 
where, although the Turks had developed siege artillery, they stiQ 
relied upon the galley, which was vulnerable to gun fire, and totally 
unsuitable for mmming their opponents. A further advance was 
made about 1500, when gun-perts were cut in the hulls; this not 
only increased the number of guns which could be mounted but 
also the damage which could be InfUcced on the enemy. 

These changes in the type of war vessels did not mean that the 
use of caravels, the light, manoeuvrable vessels, drawing little water, 
which had been indispensable in navigating the coastal waters of 
Africa, was abandoned, for the India fleets included a proportion 
of them; armed with light guns, they were invaluable for recon¬ 
naissance and for sounding the approaches to harbours. The equip¬ 
ment and construction of ships for the Indian voyage was a special 
interest of King John who was well acquainted vdih contemporary 
advances in naval matters, and with the importance of ^ns and 
gunnery. The chronicler Rcseode commented that *thc King used 
to spend much money in buQding great vessels manned wth guns . 
These early fleets must have required a contiderable capital mvest- 
menc on the part of the Crown. The guns for example were mostly 
imported from Antwerp; later when that city was the staple for the 
spice trade the profits from the Indian voyages eased the situation, 
and bankers like the Fuggers, involved in other aspects of it, became 
large exporters of cannon to Portugal. Thus the success of the 
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voyages, as also tlie science of navigation and ship-building, owed 
muchto fifieenih-century technological advances in western Europe. 

For all these reasons the crucial expedition was not ready until 
the summer of 1497. 



CHAPTER THREE 


Vasco da Gama Reaches Calicut 


O N THE MORN JNO of July 8, 1497 » Vasco da Gama and 
his caprains, Iwving pass^ the previous night in vigil in 
the House of Our Lady of Belem, walked with rapers in 
their hands and accompanied by priests and friars down to the 
Tagus at Belem; around them surged a great company of people 
chanting the responses to the Litany. At the riverside, all knelt while 
the Vicar of the monastery made a general confession and absolved 
those who might die in the course of the voyage. Then amid the 
cheers and tears of the crowd, the Captain-major was rowed out to 
the Oagiip of the little fleet lying in the estuary. The voyage for 
‘the discovery of the navigation of India’, already pioneered as far 
as the Cape of Good Hope by Bartolomeu Dias, had begun. 

At this moment, da Gama emerges from obscurity. Predsely why 
King Manuel entrusted him with this undertaking, so vital to the 
prosperity of Portugal, is not known. According to one chiotucler. 
the command came to Vasco almost by default, the late King John 
having offered it to Estevan da Gama, the father, and on his death 
to the elder son Paulo. In declining the post, Paulo agreed to serve 
under his brother Vasco, whom Manuel had then appointed. 

Da Gama, about forty years of age. was of good but not noble 
descent, and had served the Crown in certain naval matters. A 
discrete man, of good understanding and of great courage’, he 
reedved the full confidence and support of his king who gave hi^m 
a free hand in fitting out the two vessels specially built for this 
expedition- The S. Rafael and the 5 - Cahrifl were strongly built, 
flat-bottomed, and square-rigged, to withstand the storms expected 
off the Cape. They were accompanied by the Berrio. a lateen-rigged 
vessel of some fifty tom, of the type used for inshore reconnaissance 
of the African coasts, and also by a store-ship. The crews, number¬ 
ing in all about 170, had been chosen with care. Many of them had 
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served with Dias when he had rounded the Cape of Good Hope in 
1487, and had been givco further instruccon in their various trades. 
The Captain-major took the S. Rsfiel as his flagship; with him was 
the chief pilot, Pero d'Afcnquci, who had served inihat capacity with 
Dias, and later in the Coct^. Paulo was captain in the 5 . Ga^rUly 
and Nicolas Coelho, a dose friend of Vasco's and perhaps the best 
seaman in the fleet, commanded the Berrio. Also on the rolls were 
tlircc priests, a sailor with some knowledge of Arabic and a slave 
from the Congo as inicrprcters, and ten convicted men, to be em¬ 
ployed as scouts and hoitagw in foreign parts. After the Cape of 
Good Hope had been passed, the ships would he in unknown waters, 
when the plan was to sail northwards as close to the coast as possible, 
consequently relying (m skilful seamen rather than on the pilots; 
this at least appmn to lie behind the chronider's statement: 
‘Thenceforward there would not be navigation by latitude nor 
charts: only the needle [that is, the numeric compass) to know the 
poinu of the compass, and the sounding plummets for wtining 
down the coasts, and knowledge of the lands and a good estimation 
by means of the good judgement which God gave him [da Gama).' 
The arduous nature of the expedition was also predicted in the care¬ 
ful attention to equipment and stores. These were calculated to last 
for three years, and included a small amount of bullion, merchandise 
and gifts for kings and officials, not forgettii^ samples of a variety of 
spices for use In opening up trade in those commodities. 

A number of padrids were also taken, to be set up as tokens of 
Portuguese dominion over newly discovered lands. 

Greater foresight and efficiency had not previously been displayed 
on any overseas cjcpedition—it was all in marked contrast, for 
example, to the hurried and troubled prepanrions for Columbus's 
first voyage five years earlier. 

The voyage to the Cape Verde Islands, already much frequented, 
went smoothly, apart from time lost in fog off the Saharan coast, 
and the squadron assembled at the rendezvous in the harbour of 
S. Thiago after fourteen days- The exaa course is nowhere pre¬ 
cisely described- It is clear, however, that da Gama, profiting from 
Dias's experience, bad no intcntiMi of contending with contrary 
winds and currents in the Gulf of Guinea and of aceping slowly 
along the African coast, for he had no dtne to waste at the start of 
his long voyage to India and back. Instead, after sullng southwards 
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to the Ei^uacor, he stood boldly out to the high sea to avoid the 
doldrums and to sul round the south-east ti^e winds. Having 
made sufficient southing and entering the belt of strong westerly 
winds he set a course eastwards appronmately along the paraUel of 
the Cape. 

Some 2>700 miles out» la^ Hocks of birds were seen Hying to the 
south-east as tliough towards land, perhaps to the island of Tristan 
da Cunha. Ten days later the AMcan coast was sighted in approxi¬ 
mately 30 degrees South latitude, 250 miles north of the Cape. Pero 
d'AJenquer Huled to recognize the locality immediately, but three 
days later he found good anchorage In St. Helena Bay, 190 miles 
further south. There they remained eight days, careening and water¬ 
ing the ships. The tawny-coloured natives, dressed in skins, who 
appeared to exist on Hsh and honey, were given the usual trinkets 
and trifles, but in a minor scuffle, the Captain-major and several 
men were wounded. 

On November 18 they sighted the Cape, which they rounded 
after three attempts and anchored in Mossel Bay, where they spent 
another tlurteen days transferring supplies from the store-ship, 
which was then broken up. More .contacts were made with the 
Bantu; in general, relations with them were friendly, though 
cautious, on both sides. It was noted that whenever a crowd assem¬ 
bled on the shore the younger men with their weapons remained in 
the bush on the alert. The chronicler Correa relates how, one morn¬ 
ing, 200, bringing with them oxen and sheep, came down to meet a 
party from the ships. As the Portuguese landed, 'they forthwith 
began to play on four or Hve flutes, some producing high notes and 
others low, thus making a pretty harmony . . . and danced in the 
negro style. The Captain-major then ordered the trumpets to be 
sounded and we in the boats danced, and the Captain-major did 
likewise when he rejoined us\ 

After this festivity the Portuguese exchanged three bracelets for 
a fat black ox which furnished th^r Sunday dinner and was pro¬ 
nounced to be as good eating as the beef of Portugal. As they left 
this haven they saw the negroes busily dismantling the padrio which 
they had just set up. Not long afterwards, they passed a similar 
p^rio marking the furthest point reached by Bartolomeu Dias, 
near the Great Fish River. Though the people bad little else to 
offer, they gave the strangers to understand that inland there was 
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gold in abundance. On December la, the ships weathered a strong 
westerly gale and stood offshore. Since they passed Christmas Day 
off this stretch of coast, they gave the name Terra do Natal to the 
new land. 

They were now well past the southern promontory of the conti¬ 
nent, off a totally unknown coast, facing new weather and oceano¬ 
graphical conditions, frequent onshore winds and a strong southerly 
current flowing between the Island of Madagascar and the mainland, 
whicli on one occasion carried the fleet sixty miles to the south. ITicy 
accordingly stood out to sea for two weeks, afraid of finding him¬ 
self on a Icc shore, and fighting to make norihing. This was in fact 
the critical moment of the outward voyage, with ihc crews muttering 
and plotting against the officen, as Dias’s men had done at the limit 
of their voyage. They hod some reason for their uneasiness in view 
of the storms encountered, and many were suffering from scurvy. 
Da Gama met the crias with a mixture of firmness and guile. Putting 
the master, the pilot and the three best seamen in the flagship in 
irons, he harangued the crew and, it is related, threw all the 
navigating instruments overboard, declaring them unnecessary, 
since ‘God is master and pilot’. The men were rhen released and 
told that they would be suitably dealt with on tlicir return to 
Portugal. It seems unlikely that a master of navigation would 
behave in tins rash manner and it may be that the story reflects the 
notion that having reached the south-eastern shores of Africa they 
would be guided in future by the run of the coastline. 

Having asserted his authority, da Gama continued coasting to the 
mouth of the Savoru River where he stayed a few days. Again the 
people were friendly, exchanging copper for shirts and other odd¬ 
ments. Two sailors made a short excursion inland, and after passing 
a night in a ‘compound’ were sent back by the people the next day. 
The Portuguese then began to hear reports of more civilized people 
to the north, and the natives were observed to have articles such as 
ivory-mounted daggers. On account of their friendly welcome, the 
land was named ‘Terra da Gente’, Land of the good people. 
Da Gama’s hopes of reaching civilized settlements were now tiring. 
The southern limit of Arab influence on the coast was the town of 
Sofala, but perhaps because he first wished to get his fleet in better 
trim, or for narigational reasons, he passed this port well to the 
cast, despite Covilha’s report of its gold, and on January 24 dropped 
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anchor in the wide mouth of che Kilimani Kiver> where he remained 
for a full cbiny-one days. The ships were a^n c&reenedf repairs 
effected and supplies of water replenished. But» most important of 
all, those suffering from scurvy—thirty men had already died of it— 
were able to recuperate. Da Gama was also encouraged to find 
among those who flocked to gaze at che strangers a young man from 
a distant country ‘who had already seen big ships like our$\ perhaps 
in the Medicenanean. Before leaving, he set up another padrio. The 
small fleet then coasted cautiously northwards towards Mozam- 
bique, the nart considerable settlement, lying-to at night- En route, 
they seized a Moorish trader from a boat. This man, sometimes 
referred to as Davane, is said to have proved very useful by acting 
as a broker in dealings with Indian merchants. 

On March a they anchored off the town of Mozambique. At first 
the Sheikh received them amicably, though he was contempruoua 
of their gifts—he asked particularly for scarlet cloth, which they 
were unable to supply. From the crews of four Arab dhows then in 
the harbour the interpreter, Fernlo Martins, learnt much about the 
country trade. These vessels had cargoes of cloves, pepper, and other 
spices and a variety of jewels, all of which must have been obtained 
in India, and which they were trading for gold. Martins also 
gathered information about the lands to the north, particularly the 
Christian kingdom of Abyssinia, the home of the legendary Prester 
John, from two Indian slaves whom the Portuguese took to be 
Christians. All these pleasantries ended when the Moors realized 
that the newcomers were not Moslems but Christians, and therefore 
a potential threat to their trade. However the Sheikh agreed to 
provide them with two pilots. 

Da Gama, who had withdrawn to a small island some miles away, 
was about to sail on, when lie received a message to return to 
Mozambique immediately. But by now he waa suspicious of the 
Moors* intentions. The Qpiain-msjor fired off his guns defiantly 
and put out to sea the next day, The ships were driven well to the 
south but eventually made the harbour again. Disputes then broke 
out over the use of certain watering-places, and in anger da Gama 
bombarded the town for three hours, doing conriderable but un¬ 
specified damage. Finally, with a favourable wind, they put to sea 
after several minor encounters. 

Ten days later they anchored off Mombasa where at first they 
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were graciously received, although it was apparent that news of their 
conduct at Mozambique had already reached the town, ^cher 
naively in the circumsunces, da Gama accepted an invitahon to 
enter the port. Owing to a mishap at the entrance the Moors took 
alarm, and the native pQoW escaped by jumping overboard. Under 
cover of darkness, many natives swam out to the ships and attempted 
to cut cables and rigging but were driven off before inflicting serious 
damage. Da Gama meanwhile was engaged in torturing two Moors 
by dropping boiling oil on their skin, to extract a confession of 
treachery. The unfortunate men admitted that it was the intention 
to seize the ships when tlicy entered the port, and then threw them¬ 
selves overboard although their lunds were tied. Two tlzys j^ssed 
without further inddcnts before the ships sailed for Malindl. On 
the way another dhow was seized with seventeen on board, including 
an elderly Moor of distinction and his young wife. 

Unlike the ocher ports visited, Malindi was Persian rather than 
Arab in character and had an independent king- The Portuguese 
were much impressed with its appearance and setting: The houses 
are lofty and well whitewashed, and have many windows; to land¬ 
ward are palm groves, and all around maize and vegetables are 
grown’, all of which reminded them of their distant homeland. The 
son of the king, who was incapacitated, welcomed them warmly, the 
elderly Moor acting as interpreter, but da Gama, Rowing a little 
more wary, twice refused a pressing invitation to visit him ashore. 
Interviews were at last arranged, the Captain-major in his boat just 
offshore and the ruler in a palanquin at the edge of the sea. Da 
Gama’s reluctance to land was due to a warning from Indian 
traders that rhe Moors were not »ncere in their protestations of 
friendship. This was probably not diwntcresced for they had their 
own reasons for fearing too cordial relations between rhe Portuguese 
and the men of Malindi- Da Gama also believed that he had 
deliberately been prevented from making contact with certain 
Abyssinians in the town. Nevertheless, the king was sincere in his 
overtures for friendship and in fact gave most valuable assistance 
which went far to assure the success of the whole enterprise, enter¬ 
taining members of the crews and allowng them to replenish their 
stores. In particular he had several tanks made from timber joined 
together with coir twine and caulked with pitch which were installed 
in the ships and proved to be more watertight chan the customary 
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water barrels. But most important of all, he provided a skilled pilot 
for the crossing of the Indian Ocean. The chroniclers call this man 
Malemo Cana, but It has been shown chat this was a corrupt form 
of his ride, ^master of astronomical naviga(ion\ and he was in fact 
one of the leading Arab pilots of the day and the author of numerous 
navigational treatises and soling directions, Ahmad Ibn-Majid. 
That the King of Malindi should have persuaded so distinguished a 
pilot to assist —indeed that he should have been on the spot at 
precisely the right moment—was certainly fortunate for da Oama. 
Later, when die consequences of the Portuguese incrusioo into the 
Indian Ocean were only coo clear to the Arabs, the story was 
circulated that Ibn-Majid had made his bargain in a bwt of 
drunkenness. 

Despite local warnings that the right season for the crossng was 
some weeks away—the south-west monsoon not being due until 
July-^a Gama was now eager to depart, and af^cr further festivities 
he put to sea, carrying with him a royal officer seized at the last 
moment as a hostage for one of the convicted men. Despite the 
warnings against haste, the crossing to India was uneventful, no 
doubt due to Ibn-Majid’s skill, and the sight of the North Star 
once again above the horizon served to raise the crews’ spirits. After 
twenty-one days at sea and having pused through the Maidive 
archipelago, they sighted at a distance of twenty-four miles the 
coast of southern India with the lofty wooded slopes of Mount Eli 
in the background. Owing to poor visibilicy, Ibn-Majid was at first 
unable to recognize their predse posicioAi but two days later he 
brought them to on anchorage oS a village seven miles to the north 
of their objective, the dry of Calicut. 

There da Gama remained several days while the astonished ruler 
of Calicut, generaQy referred to as the Zamorin, pondered the next 
step. Calicut was then the centre of a small, semi-independent state, 
nominally subject to the great Vijayanagar kingdom of southern 
India. As the most considerable trading port on the Malabar coast 
it was frequented by merchants and skippers from countries as far 
apart as Arabia and China. The Zamorin had thus a more acute 
problem to face than the rulers of the East African coast. 

After some days spent impatiently awaiting the Zamorin’s res¬ 
ponse, da Gama attempted to enter the harbour, but the Zamorin, 
taking no risks, had the ships conducted to the anchorage at 
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Pandmni, thirteen miics away to the nonh. The next day da Gama 
sent Jcao Nune> a converted Jew who spoU some Arabic, to 
endeavour to open negotiations with the Zasnorin at Calicut. There 
he encountered two Moors, one of whom. Moncaide, knew a little 
Casdlian. ‘The first greeting that NuncE recrived was in these 
words: “May the devil take iheel What brought you thither?”’ 
They asked what he sought so far away from home, and he replied 
that Ve came in search of Chrisciaftt and spices'- After being 
hospitably entertained, N«n« returned with the Moor who, on 
boarding the flagship, czebimed: ‘A lucky adventure, a lucky ven¬ 
ture! Plenty of ruWes, plenty of emeralds. You owe great thanks to 
God for having brought you to a country of such riches.’ 

Negotiations with the Zanwin were promptly opened, but an¬ 
other week passed before da Gam*, accompanied by thirteen of his 
men, set out for Calicut, borne in a palanquin and welcomed by 
great crowds along the road. In the dty countless people crowded 
the streets, windows and housetops, so rmich so that his escort was 
obliged to force a way into die rojnl palace. After a long ceremonious 
audience with the Zamorin, da Gama was lodged suitably in the city. 
The next morning he displayed the presents he had brought for the 
ruler but the court officers, scornful of their vahic, refused to deliver 
them, and da Gama had to idle the day away. Not so to companions, 
Full of high spirits at having reached their descinarion, they made 
merry: ‘We diverted ourselves, singing and dancing to iht sound of 
trumpets, and enjoyed ouiseKea much.* Their feelings of relief were 
also due to their idea that they were among Christians. On the way 
through the they had been shown a temple and a small image 
inside, to which the Indians did reverence- This the Portuguese 
took to be the Virgin Mary, an impression further strengthened 
when priests threw holy water over it. Tto comforting belief was 
not dispelled whenthey saw other ‘saints’ painted on the walls—‘with 
teeth protruding an inch from the mouth, and four Or five arms. 

Before the audience on the next day, da Gama was kept waiting 
at the door for four hours- After a long interview, at wWch the 
Zamorin was courteous though still di^ppointed over the poor 
quality of the gifts, da Gama obtained pennisdon to bring 
ashore what merchandise he had and to sell it as best he could. 
Returning to Pandarani, be and his companions had great difficulty 
in finding boats to cake them crjC to the ships, but were finally 
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allowed CO go aboard»and to send cheir goods ashore. As there were 
few buyers at Pandarani, they were cvenruaOy allowed to send the 
residue to Calicut. The crews were also sent ashore in small groups 
to barter their own goods; they were well received by the hospitable 
people who flocked to see the strangers, many boardiog the ships to 
offer hsh in exchange for bread. To encourage them the Captain- 
major saw to it that they were well treated and given food. 

While this fratemi^g with the Indian populace was going on, 
the Moors brought great pressure on the Zamorin to break with the 
Portuguese. At first they ridiculed the quality of the merchandise 
and then threatened that if friendship with the Portuguese were 
established, there would be no more traders from Arabia or Persia 
and the Portuguese would ultimately take over the whole country. 
No doubt because he was hoping that his dilemma would be solved 
by the arrival of the powerful annual trading fleet from the north, 
the Zamorin continued to be outwardly conciliatory, while declining 
to give special trade privileges to the Portuguese. Da Gama had 
also got wind of the expected anival and, having decided to collect 
what goods and spices he could and to carry away with him a 
number of Indians to prove that he had succeeded in reaching India, 
was increasingly anxious to leave. The Zamorin however refused 
permission to sail until a large indemnity was paid. Da Garzu 
promptly declined, whereupon the small party of his men in charge 
of the merchandise in Caheut were detained. At the same time, 
Moncaide the Moor ha>dng reported more rumours of intended 
treachery, Da Gama seized Twelve Indians of quality who had 
incautiously come to visit hinii and stood out to sea off Calicut. 
Finally, after threats and manauvres, six of the Indians were 
exchanged for the detained Portuguese, and the fleet sailed away 
northwards. Just before the departure, Moncaide came aboard 
again and asked permission to sail with them to Portugal, which 
was granted. 

Calicut had greatly impressed the Portuguese; it was, they 
declared, greater than Lis^n, with straight streets of stone-built 
houses in the Moorish s^Ie, a main square with a large mosque and 
many ‘churches*. It was unwalled, and had no harbour, but many 
local boats were drawn up on the long beach, and during the trading 
season a swarm of vessels lay in the roadstead—Arab dhows from 
the west and junks from the east. Merchants from all parts of 
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southern thronged its markets and streets^ bringing Ane linen 
metalware, com for which there was a large demand^ from the 
West> and spices, pepper, jewels acd ocher tropical products 
from the East Tht spice merchants, ha^ng a monopoly of the 
trade, Insisted on payment in gold or silver, the principal medium 
of exchange being EgypeiaQ currency, although Venetian and Gen¬ 
oese ducats were in dicuhdon. To (heir chagrin, the Purtuguese, 
who had little bullion with them, found that pepper and spices were 
by no means cheap, owing to the charges imposed at each stage on 
the way from eastern islands. 

Although it was not the best season for the crossing, os the north¬ 
east monsoon had not arrived, da Gama, andcipating a hostile move 
against him, sailed northwards for Anjediva Island, where he ob¬ 
tained water and vegetables, and then for the African coast. Just 
before the departure an incident occurred which justified in his 
mind this decision. A richly-dressed Moor, with a sword at his belt, 
came aboard and explained in good Venetian chat he was a renegade 
in the service of the governor of the nearby dty of Goa. He had 
been sent by his master, he announced, to offer aid to the strangers, 
and TO enquire whether (hey would consider entering his service. 
Da Gama scented a trap and, declaring (he man to be a spy, ordered 
him to be seized and severely beaten. The man maintained that hU 
intentions were friendly, but after some days at sea, admitted the 
impuudons. He must, bovrever, have impressed da Gama very 
favourably, for on the return to Lisbon this Sclavonian Jew, as he 
was generally thought to be, was baptized in the name of Caspar 
da Gama. An intelligent and well-informed man, he entered the 
service of Portugal and later returned to India. Amerigo Vespucci, 
who met him in the Cape Verde Islands, was much struck with the 
extent of hU travels—not only to the East Indies but also in Central 
Asia—and attributed to him much of the coffuncrdal information 
which da Gama brought back to Lisbon. 

The voyage to (he African coast almost ended in disaster, the 
season being unfavourable. Frequent calms alternated with foul 
weather, but more seriously, the cre ws were again ravaged by scurvy: 
‘All OUT people again suffered from thdi gums, which grew over 
their tee^, so that they could not eaL Their legs also swelled, and 
other parts of the body, and these swellings spread until the sufferer 
died.* With thirty more deaths, there were scarcely the men to work 
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the ships. At one moment ic was agreed, if a favourable wind arose, 
CO anempc co tecurn to India. 

However, six days later, when discipline had almost broken down, 
land was sighted, but no one was able to hx their position on the 
chart. Some thought they had made the Seychelles Islands, but they 
had in fact struck che Africa ooasc well to the north of th«r point of 
departure. Coasting southwards, they found themselves oft Moga¬ 
dishu, but alarmed that the Moors might discover their plight, they 
defiantly fired off a volley of bombards and continued along che 
coast with a fair wind, seeking the haven of Malindi. There they 
recdved a warm welcome: sheep, fowl and eggs were readily forth* 
coming, as well as a supply of oranges and other fruits for which the 
Captain-major had particularly asked. But, we are cold, *our sick 
did not much profit by this, for the climate affected tlicm in such a 
way that many of them died here ... We remained five days at this 
place enjoying ourselves, and reposing from che hardships of a pas¬ 
sage during which all of us had been face to face with dcath^ The 
passage in fact had taken ninety-five days, a striking contrast to the 
twenty-one days of the outward crossing. Ibn-Majid had been 
sadly missed. 

Despite their plight, the king was srill anxious for an alliance with 
Portugal; a young Moor was sene with da Gama as an envoy, and 
the Captain-major's request for permission to erect a padrSo before 
leaving was granted. Little is known of the last lap of this tedious 
voyage. The Cape of Good Hope was passed without difficulty, and 
af^ a run of twenty-seven days they were off the Rio Grande in 
West Africa. Here the two ships parted company, Coelho sailing 
direct to Lisbon, while da Gama went to the idand of Terceira 
where his brother Paulo, who had been ill for some time, died. Two 
months after Coelho, he was back in Lisbon to receive a triumphal 
welcome. 

Da Gama was duly rewarded with an estate and a sizeable 
annuity. King Manuel added, a little prematurely, to his titles that 
of *Lord of che conquest, navigation and commerce of Ethiopia, 
Arabia, Persia and India', and hastened to inform the Spanish 
sovereigns of da Gama's achievement, commentuig rather slyly, 
‘Your ^gbnesses will hear of these things with much pleasure and 
sacsfaction.' As Christopher Columbus, after three voyages west¬ 
wards in the service of the Spanish Crown, had ^led to find the 
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least source of pepper or spaces, any expression of sansfacdon on 
the part of their Catholic Maiesdes must have been purely 
diplomatic. 

An incereted observer of da Gama’s reception was a Florentine 
merchant long established in Lisbon, Girolamo Semigi, who sent 
off long dispatches to Florence, sommariang all the information 
he had been able to glean, maiidy from Caspar da Gama. He was 
naturally keen to impart news of the commercial results; the 
Ponuguesc had brought back few precious stones of any great 
value, for they had licked funds for their purchase, and tlie mer¬ 
chandise they took with them proved unsuitable for the Indian 
market. There was no doubt, however, that thi.7 had reached a vital 
point on the spice route from the East to the Moslem ports of the 
Red Sea and Persian Gulf. All the trade at Calicut was in the hands 
of the Moon who made a fourfold profit on their trinsactions, and 
there was in addition a five per cent customs duty. He hid aUo been 
told of strangers who had arrived there many years ago, posfibly, 
he thought, Germans or Russians. There can be little doubt, how¬ 
ever, chit they were Chinese, and that this was a reference to their 
voyages already mentioned. 

As a feat of navigation the voy^e bad been a great technics 
achievement. Da Gama’s course from the Cape Verde Islands to his 
first land&ll In South Africa was the longest on the high seas to char 
date, probably 4,000 miles at least, and ninety-three days at sea. The 
total distance sailed, Lisbon to CiJicul and back, was approximately 
22,000 miles, not so far short of the drcumferenct of the globe it 
the Equator. To have sustained an ocean passage of ninety-three 
days in the South Atlantic, and to have brought lus ships back from 
East Africa after such gruelling experiences, were astonishing ex¬ 
amples of detenninarion and endurance on the part of the Captain- 
major and his seamen. The cost had undoubtedly been heavy, 
eighty to one hundred men and two vessels. The loss of human life 
was ^gely due to the ravages of scurvy, of which contemporaries 
had little Imowledge; the references to ii in the record of the voyage 
are among the earliest in the literature, though at about this dme 
Columbus’s crews were also sufiering this scourge. An efficacious 
remedy was not forthcoming for many years, but the Portuguese 
learnt on this voyage that ftesh fruit was a palliative. 

Against these losses, da Gama had shown that the voyage to 
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Indkf with the technical equipment then available, was practicable, 
if wearisome. Given the proper fuiancial preparadons and the right 
merchandise, and provided^nd it was a major proviso—that 
‘Moorish* opposition could be overcome, the returns from the trade 
could be considerable. Furthermore, valuable Informadon on the 
trade of the Far East was gleaned, and in particular some light was 
shed on the actual source of the spices and drugs in the eastern 
islands. Forty days beyond Calicut, they had learned, was Malacca, 
where all the cloves came from, also much porcelain and silk 
originating in China. But Malacca was to prove only another 
entrepde, with the true home of the spices further on. Litde wonder, 
therefore, that as the mysterious Spice Islands receded into the 
distance, men began to speculate on whether, after all, they might 
not be *the islands discovered by the King of Casdle', the West 
Indies. 


CHAPTER POUR 


Afonso de Albuquerque and the Esiado da 

India 


L ittle time was wasted m up Vasco da Gama's 

success. Tbe second Indian expedition was entrusted to Pedro 
iAWtrex Cabral; with him went Nicolas Cuelho who had sup¬ 
ported da Gama so stoutly> and Bartolomeu Dias, supremely ex- 
penenced in southern navigation. Also on board were the Malabar 
hostages, now instructed in the Chriscun faith. Cabral's orders were 
to investigate the reports of gold at Sofah, and to seek the co-opera- 
don of the Zatnorin against the Moors, sicce it was still believed 
chat his subjects were Christian. If be Med at Calicut, he was to 
try his luck at Canna&ore. 

Vuco da Gama's fleet bad been entirely flrred out by the Crown; 
the officers and crews did not receive pay, but a reward on their 
return. As no valuable cargo bad been brought back, the venture 
had been a heavy clurge on (he royal flnanees. The arrangements 
for the Cabral fl^ were therefore altered. The men were to receive 
payment determined before sailing, but a proportion of this was to 
be taken in spices on arrival in Calicut; these they could later sell 
on the Lisbon market. A degree of private enterprise was also per¬ 
mitted; significantly, the individnal who took the largest share in 
this was the ^orentme banker, Bartolnneo Maichioni, a resident 
in Lisbon who had had business rebtions with his fellow country¬ 
man Amerigo Vespncci, and who had provided letters of credit for 
Pedro da CovilhS thirteen years earlier. His associates were Giro¬ 
lamo Seme^ and other Italian merchants. These men fitted out the 
small caravel Armwuiads, Florence, having Men behind m the 
contest for the oriental trade, was seiziog eagerly at tbe opportunity 
offered by Portuguese enterprise. Marchioni continued to invest in 
tbe early Indian voyages and later in 1507 and 1514 lent King 
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Manuel lar^ sums Co finance the trade. Another vessel was furnished 
by a Porcufueee nobleman, Don Alvaro de Braganza. Varied^ of 
rich cloch and coral for trading purposes were taken on board and, 
warned by experience, the captains were provided with bullion to 
the value of 60,000 ducats. 

In keeping with the importance of the mission, the fleet was large, 
thirteen ves^s in all, manned by i,zoo men. The route through the 
Atlantic was similar to that of da Gama’s, but carried so far to the 
west that a landfall was rnade on the Brazilian coast. The voyage 
onwards to southern Africa was marked by a considerable disaster; 
caught in a sudden s^uaU, four vessels capsized and sank with all 
hands, no attempt being made at rescue. Among those lost was that 
great pioneer, Bartolomeu Dias. 

Cabral hnally made the African coast at Mozambique, and with 
the major part of his battered fleet sec course direct for Calicut. One 
vessel, however, having sighted Madagascar, reconnoitred the coast, 
and sailed on northwards in bad shape to Berbera. There, sixty sick 
men were put ashore to recuperace, only to be massacred by 
marauding Arabs. The morale of the Beet must by now have been 
at a low ebb. Anchoring off Calicut, Cabral hoped for better things. 
But any optimism was distinctly premacure. His very first action- 
landing the Malabarian converts—was ill-conceived; the men were 
of low caste, and the gesture was considered tantamount to an insult. 
Relations deteriorated still further during negotiations with the 
Zamorin, aAer an exchange of hoauges. Cabral make little progress, 
partly owing to his temperamental inability to understand the 
Zamorin’s point of view, and after ten weeks he had succeeded in 
loading only two of his ships with pepper. Frustrated and insecure, 
he then blundered Into seizing an Arab ship engaged in legitimate 
trade—apparently because he believed the Arab merchants were 
receiving preferendal treatment. In the alarm and consternatioa 
provoked by this arbitrary act, some forty Portuguese were slain by 
the Calicut mob and the factory destroyed- Taking a bloody revenge, 
Cabral, a sick man, recklessly assaulted the foreign shipping, des¬ 
troying the vessels and killing 600 of their crews, and then bom¬ 
barded the town. 

At this critical juncture Gaspar da India suggested that it might 
be more satisfactory to cry what could be done at Cochin. Cabral 
took his advice, and the fleet saQed on. It was a profitable move. No 
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dou'bc because of the rivalry between the two trading centres^ 
Cabral, despite some trouble over bosca^ was able to do good 
business in and to load tbe remaining ships with valuable 

cargoes. Then, after being warned of the approach of the ZamoHn's 
fleet of eighty vessels, aod nervous of missing the sailing season, he 
evaded the enemy and put to sea, leaving behind Gonzalo Gil 
Barbosa and thir^ Portuguese b the factory. After further trade at 
Cannanore, Cabral made a direa crossing to Mozambique; but ill 
luck still pursued him, for more ships were lost. Eventually, how- 
ever, he reached Lisbon with the five survivors. 

Pbandally, his voyage was successful, but in other respects it 
foreshadowed future trouble. Besides antagonizing the ruler of the 
most important mercantile antre on the Indian coast he had also 
alarmed the Incemacional clientele upon whose support irs prosperity 
depended. His conduct had also the effect of focusing King Manuel's 
policy upon obtaining redress for what he regarded as an insult to 
his honour; and resources were directed to this end which might 
have been better employed elsewhere. It is significant that, in this 
connection, Joio da Nova, tbe commander of the next expedition, 
traded profitably with other centres and avoided Calicut. 

The return of Cabral's survmng vessels, predictably, caused 
great excitement in Lisbon, and as the news spread, there was 
consternation b Venice. Kbg Manuel, though shocked by the 
heavy loss of life and material, was nevertheless highly elated. King 
Ferdinand of Spain was immediately informed, and the Venetian 
representative, II Cretico, was summoned to the celebrations. He 
duly reported to his masten: '1 was with the Most Serene King, 
who called me and told me that I might congratubte him because 
his ships had arrived from India, loaded with spices; and so I 
rejoiced in due form with him. He had a feast held in the palace 
that evening and a rbgbg of bells throughout the city, and on the 
foUowing day he had solemn procession nude throughout the land. 
Afterwards, when I found myself with His Majesty, he referred 
agab to his ships and told me that 1 should write to Your Serenity 
that from now on you should send your ships to carry spices from 
here. He would make them welcome and they could feel that they 
were at home. And be would fbbid tbe Sultan to go for spices. He 
wishes to put forty ships b this trade, some gobg, some returning. 
Is short, he feels that he has India at his command.' 
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II Credco wrote also that there would undoubtedly be a cata¬ 
strophic fall in the price of pepper; at Cochin the ships ‘took on a 
heavy cargo [they loaded seven ships with spices] at a price I fear 
to rell> because they declare they have obtained a cantara of cinna¬ 
mon for a ducat and less^ ‘The worst news the Venetian Republic 
could have had\ commented another observer; ‘an event of greater 
importance to the Venetian Republic than the Turkish war^ echoed 
a third. The Venetian diarist, Girolamo PriuJf, summed up the 
position briefly: The spices which come to Venice pass through all 
of Syria and through all of the countries of the Sultan. And in each 
place they pay very large duties and similarly in the Venetian state 
they pay unsufferable duties, presents and excises. Therefore 
through the countries of the Sultan, extending to the city of Venice, 
the presents, duties and excises are so great that 1 might say this, 
that whatever costs a ducat would be multiplied in price by these 
to the amount of sixty or one hundred ducats... Therefore the King 
of Portugal having found this voyage the other way round, would 
alone have the spices of the caravels, which they would import for 
much lesa in comparison with the other spices mentioned above, and 
for this reason th^ could give the apices a much better market than 
can the Venetian merchants; furthermore it is shorter to transport 
the apices to Flanders, Hungary, England, France and other places 
from Portugal than to carry them from Venice ... And when this 
cralTic in merchandize is lessened in Venice, it can be considered 
that the milk and nutriment of Venice are lessened to a trickle.' 

Marino Sanuto, another commentator, writing in September 1501, 
recorded the final disillusionment of the Venetians when they heard 
of the arrival of cargoes of pepper in the Low Countries in Portu¬ 
guese bottoms; 'And many merchants and others m Venice in the 
past have not wished to believe it; until now that they see the letters 
of the envoy, they are enlightened with the quantity of the spices 
above mentioned. And on this day, alao in consonance with this 
news, from letters through from Bruges in Flanders, there is learned 
that two caravels have arrived in that part, come from Portugal with 
spices brought from Calicut, and that they have begun to sell. The 
pepper is somewhat green and small, but still good; the cinnamon 
is somewhat large. So that this can be considered the beginning of 
the damage which the Venetian sute can receive from the voyage 
found by the King of Portugal.' 
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These Venetians collected vaiying estimates of the quantity of 
spices brought back to Iisbon> the maximum quoted being 400,000 
pounds, with pepp« forfoing three quarters of the total. This fipre 
was approximatdy one quarter of the quantity which the Venetians 
purchased annually at Alexandria, at a cost of 300,000 ducats, but 
from 1503 onwards the Portuguese imports increased considerably. 


To command the next large fleet, Manuel turned once again to da 
Gama. The objective was now seen as the desiruction of Kgyptian 
povi^r in the Indian Ocean, which would allow the monopoly of 
the oriental trade to pass into Portuguese hands. Accordingly, of 
the fifteen vessels placed under da Cnma's captaincy, five were to 
remain in the East with Vicente Sudre, to patrol the Arabian coasts 
and CO deny entry from the Red Sea into the Indian Oenn. To 
reinforce da Gama, five more vessels were dispatched a month later, 
a sign that the magnitude of the nndeitaking was fully appreciated. 

After a Tendez>^ at Anjediva Island, da Gama sailed out to 
intercept a large merchant aUp from the Red Sea whose approach 
had been reported; on board were several wealthy Calicut mer¬ 
chants, about 350 rrten, and many women and children. Then 
foUowed one of Che most astonishing efdsodes in this troubled saga. 
After boarding and dismantling the vessel, the Purtuguese sec her 
on fire. But the desperate crew beat out ^ flames and drove off 
suaessive attempts to rc-ldndle them. For eight days, virtually 
unarmed, they fought on with hnatical courage; the Portuguese, 
disdaining quixotic^ to wear armour against unprotected oppon¬ 
ents, were unable to scale the tail udes of chdr prey. Against all tJie 
odds the Arab defence came within an ace of destroying their op¬ 
ponents, who were saved only by a diversion created by another 
Portuguese vessel. For days the ^med vessel was pursued under 
constant bombardment, die end coming when a turncoat, in return 
for his life, started anodter and more effective Are. Save for a small 
number of children, all on the huming ship lost their lives. 

After this holocaust, whidi, as was no doubt calculated, spread 
widespread terror, da Gama repaired to Calicut, only to find that 
the Z^orin obstinately maintaiiied his refusal to accord him ex¬ 
clusive, or even special, trading priviJ^es. Thereupon da Gama 
slaughtered 800 fi^ermen, bombuded the town for two days and 
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then made off to Cochin. The Kinj of Cochin, though he welcomed 
the humUiation of his rival the Zamorln, had no desire to he ent' 
broiled in Portuguese quarrels. Da Gama, however, behaving in 
his customary high-handed way with little regard for Indian sus¬ 
ceptibilities, insisted on fortiiying a factory before his departure, 
and entrusted it to the redoubtable Duarte Pacheco. Similar arrange¬ 
ments were made at Cannanore. 

Da Gama^s conduct on this voyage and the situation he left 
behind him were very nearly disastrous for Portugal’s presence in 
India. Cochin, abandoned by the squadron under Vicente Sodre, 
who sailed away to raid the Arabian coasr, was overrun by the 
Zamorin of Calicut’s forces, and she was only saved from complete 
destruction by tlie dmely arrival of Almeida and Afonso d’Albu- 
querque with three ships each. Once again, on their departure, 
hostilities were renewed, and Cochin suffered further losses, the 
reputation of Portugal being somewhat restored by the g^ant 
d^ence of the fort by Duarte Pacheco and ninety men against much 
superior forces. Confused dghting continued spasmodically until 
the arrival of the hrst Viceroy, Francisco de Almeida. 

Through the naked assertion of Portuguese power and the shame¬ 
ful treatment of a loyal ally, hopes of establishing a flourishing 
commerce were fading rapidly. On da Gama’s return it was therefore 
apparent to King Manuel tlut the affairs of India required drasdc 
reorganization. As long as the captains of the annual fleets followed 
their own whims and ambitions without regard to the general 
interest, no consistent policy could be executed, So long, also, as 
the Zamorin of Calicut remained free to conduct hostilities, no ocher 
ruler could be expected to rally willingly to Portugal. Accordingly, 
Manuel decided to appoint a Viceroy who would remain in India 
for a term of three years, with absoluK power over all settlemenis 
east of the Cipe of Good Hope, subject only to direction by the 
Crown. His primary objective would be the destruction of the 
Zamorin. The man chosen for this important post was a dis¬ 
tinguished nobleman, Francisco de Almeida. King Manuel was 
determined that the position in India must be consolidated mili¬ 
tarily, and Almdda was specifically charged with the construction 
efforts at Kilwa on the East African coast, on the island of Anjedlva, 
and at Cannanore and Cochin. 

On the voyage out, Almeida duly built the fort at Kilwa and 
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annexed Mombasa, before sailing on to Cochin. There, he relieved 
Duarte Pacheco, who was still holding out against the Zamorin, and 
constructed a fort as his headquarters. 

Almeida’s hope was to restore peaceful commerce by arrange¬ 
ments with the several rulers of the Malabar coast and to avoid 
costly attacks upon fortified ports, relying simply on his command 
of the sea; but his term of office was bedevilled by the continued 
hostility of the Zamorin, and by the actions of his own captains. An 
expedition to Ceylon under his son I^urcngn’s command proved 
abortive, and troubles in Quilnn resulted in the destruction of the 
factory and its garrison by fire. Portuguese reputation suffered still 
further when their fleet abandoned vessels belonging to their allies, 
C^in and Cannanorc, before a renewed attack by the Zamorin. 
But Lourcn?o then restored the situation by destroying a Calicut 
fleet in a battle which was closer to a massacre than a naval oction, 
for some 4,000 were reported to have been slaughtered with slight 
loss to the Portuguese. 

The effectiveness of Lourenqo’s success was, however, transifo^. 
Through mismanagement, even Cochin now turned temporarily 
against the Portuguese and almost reduced the fort before it was 
relieved by the timely arrival of da Cunha’s fleet from Lisbon. Still 
more alarmingly, a threat from the north suddenly materialized. The 
last independent Mameluke ruler of Egypt, provoked by the menace 
to his prosperity, had with great difficult managed to assemble and 
despat^ from Suez a war fleet carrying 1,500 men at arms. The 
Egyptian ships, reinforced by the Moslems of Gujerat, clashed with 
the Portuguese off Chaul. The result was decisive: the Portuguese 
were routed and Louren^ de Almeida was killed. 

While the Viceroy, now bereft of his son, was coping with these 
catastrophes, King Manuel was pressing on with the accumulation 
of further military reinforcements. The commander he chose on 
this occasion was Afonso de Albuquerque, who had already acquitted 
himself with distinction at Cochin in 1503. Unlike many of the 
pioneers, Afonso was of high birth, a blood relation of the royai 
house and a descendant of a High Admiral of Portugal. He had b^n 
one of a group in the confidence of John II when that monarch was 
planiung the enterprise of India, and had won his spurs in the wars 
against the Moors in North Africa, After the taking of Airila in 1471 
he had served in its garrison for ten years, thus procuring an Insight 
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into McN^rUh ways, besides practical experience in the field against 
them. Later he had held Gradosa, a new outpost in Morocco, against 
thdr assaults, and had again served in ArziJa. His outlook therefore 
was coloured by hatred of the infidel, so chat to him the Indian 
enterprise was but an extension of the conflict with Islam in the 
Mediterranean. As a friend of the late King, he was not intimate 
with Manuel, who was in general suspidous of his high officers and 
averse to heavy expenditure i but in loosing Albuquerque for this 
post the King had risen above personal feelings. Later, however, he 
was too ready to listen to Albuquerque’s enemies and to carp at 
his actions. 

Albuquerque’s instructions were twofold: first, he was to under¬ 
take a campaign agdnst the Moorish pores from the Red Sea to the 
Persian Gulf; secondly, after the lapse of three years, he was to 
succeed Almeida as Viceroy and to consolidate the position in 
Malabar. He was given command of six vessels, part of a fleet of 
fourteen which sailed under Tristan da Cunha. Albuquerque’s 
position, both as regards da Cunha and Almeida, was thus ambig- 
uouB (his appointment as Viceroy was kept secret) and the divided 
command inevitably caused difficulKes. If the combined fleet failed 
to reach India in that current season, da Cunha was, with Albu¬ 
querque’s help, CO seise and fortify the island of Socotra. Albuquer¬ 
que was then to be independent and, as 'Chief Captain of the 
Arabian Seas’, to harry the Moors until it was time for him to 
proceed to Cochin. 

Af^er being delayed in the Atlantic, the Portuguese ships reached 
Mozambique too late for the soucb-weat monsoon. Further loss of 
speed was caused by da Cunha’s insistence on exploring the coast 
of Madagascar and becoming embroiled in the King of Malindi’s 
private war with the rival town of Angoja. Fbially, though, with 
three of the best pilots available in Malindi, they sailed to attack 
Socotra. In the assault on the fortress, great courage and ruthless¬ 
ness were displayed by both sides, and no quarter given. Having 
estabbshed a garrison on the island, Albuquerque faced a difficult 
decision; supplies were running short and it was imperative be 
should proc^ on his mission as soon as possible, yet da Cunha 
and his captains were eager to sail for India, lured on by the pro^ 
peer of quick and large profits. Albuquerque, who saw himself as a 
successor to Alexander the Great, was adamant; his king had 
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ordered him lo destroy the Moors and to build fortresses to hold 
them in subjection, and this he proposed to do. In the end the bonds 
of loyalty and comradeship prevailed and, once engaged in combat, 
the Portuguese fought recklessly. Muscat, after much parleying with 
the Governor, was assaulted and sacked with great savagery. Having 
driven off the defenders, ‘he put all the Moors with th«r women 
and children, found in the houses, to the sword, without giving any 
quarter'; other prisoners were set free after their ears and noses had 
been cut off. Finally the city was set afirc. 

But wlicn he arrived off the island of Hormuz, at the entrance to 
the Persbn Gulf, Albuquerque was obliged to proceed muK 
circumspectly. Hormuz, the seat of a petty kingdom subject nomi¬ 
nally to the Siiah of Persia, whose importance as a terminus of the 
eastern trade so many travellers had stressed, had been aroused by 
news of the depredations of the Portuguese, and was actively pre¬ 
paring its defence. Apinst the advice of his captains, Albuquerque 
proceeded to destroy the fleet lying off the city. There is a grisly 
account of the drowned bodies of Moors surfacing after seven days 
and being stripped of valuables by the Portuguese saibrs. Then 
followed long negoriatbns, punctuated by armed clashes, The 
defenders were well aware of the small numbers of their enemies 
and of the dissensions among them, and played for time until 
reinforcements could arrive. But gradually they were obliged m 
give way. Finally they accepted the ovcrlordship of the King of 
Portugal, an annual sum as tribute was agreed, and permission to 
build a fortress granted. A start was made with its construction, but 
it was abandoned when the position of the Portuguese further 
deteriorated. Water was a pressing problem particularly when the 
Persians Cook to filling the wells with dead bodies, human and 
animal. At last Albuquerque, having applied to Almeida for rein¬ 
forcements without result, faced more trouble with his captains, 
who declared that lie had withheld their share of the tribute paid by 
the King of Hormuz. Despite his offer to refer the dispute to the 
Viceroy, they sailed off. Albuquerque, obliged to abandon his plans 
for 3 final assault, left Hormuz for the Red Sea. with dire threats of 
future action to demonstrate his sovereign's displeasure. 

With the vessels remaining to him, Albuquerque protected the 
garrison on Socotra, raided the South Atabian coast, and for a span 
patrolled the entrance to the Red Sea in the hope of intercepting 
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traders bound for Jidda. But time was running; ouc; as be sailed for 
Cochin he engaged in a correspondence at long range with the Xing 
of Hormuz, for he had learned that the Viceroy was proposing to 
institute proceedings against him for his recent actions, and had 
even disowned him in a communication to Hormuz’s ruler. Angry 
and disheartened, he informed his adversary: ‘Know of a certainty 
that 1 have fear of no one except my King. On the contrary I tell 
chec chat the Captain [Albuquerque hims^ who knew both how 
to obtain this kingdom, conquer a king in battle, and make him 
tributary to the King of Portugal, will be Ueated with great honour, 
let him go whithersoever he will.' 

When he reached Coclun, Albuquerque found Almeida unwilling 
to hand over the command, and determined to lead the fleet he had 
assembled to avenge the defeat and death of his son. The jealous 
hostility between the two men was further stimulated by Almeida's 
anger at Albuquerque’s behaviour at a time when every ship was 
needed to meet the Egyptian threat and he was working to imple¬ 
ment his policy of concentrating his strength at a few points and of 
expanding trade through command of the sea. The impasse was 
finally broken by the arrival of FernSo de Coutinho with a powerful 
fleet. Coutinho, a relative of Albuquerque, insisted upon installing 
him as Governor. Almeida, claiming that it was his right to avenge 
his son, was allowed to lead his fleet northwards; in a completely 
successful campaign, he relieved Cannanore, stormed and ferociously 
sacked Dabul and destroyed the enemy fleet off Diu. The «• 
Viceroy then turned for Lisbon but was killed «n route with many 
of his men in an unnecessary fight with natives on the South African 
coast. That he should have come into conflict with his illustrious 
contemporary should not be held to diminish the solid worth of his 
viccroyalty. 

In ie next six years, Albuquerque, recognized as sole authority, 
sec his stamp on the Portuguese empire in the East. The difficulties 
with which he had to contend were extreme, and not lessened by 
the obstinacy with which he at dmes pursued them. With a few 
hundred men and ships, admittedly superior in technique to those 
of the enemy, he was striving to csublish an empire at a distance 
of 6,000 miles from his home base, from which with luck he could 
expect annua] reinforcement, provided they survived the hazards 
of the ocean. Unlike the Castilians in America, he was confronted 
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by powerful enemies wliose courage and marcial qualities equalled 
his ownj as warriors the TuAs were scarcely less effident than the 
Portuguese and equally dou^ty fighters. The prospect of success 
lay in holding off threats from the north, in playing off his opponents 
one against the other, and in seizing the centres of the spice trade. 
In all tlus he had to carry with him a soverd^ whose actions were 
at times devious, who was suspicious of powerful lieutenants, and 
who grudged the expenditure demanded by the scale of the under¬ 
taking on which all his hopes were centred. While Albuquerque 
could count on the fighting spirit of his men, animated by hostility 
towards the infidel, to rise to the severest challenge, at otlicr times 
their actions were dictated by personal ambition and the possibility 
of intriguing against him at Court, I’hougli in some ways Albu¬ 
querque's attitude Knvards his people was enlightened, his domi¬ 
nating motive was that of conquest, and conquest as the word was 
understood in the Europe of \as day, with all that it implied for the 
defeated. The thought that Hormui had obstinately defied his will 
rankled, though admittedly more as an insult to the honour of his 
king than to his own. 

His terra of office opened somewhat inauspiriously. Coutinho, 
who was under orders from King Manuel to destroy the Zamorin 
(Manuel had never fo^iven the attack on Cabral's men), insisted, 
against Albuquerque's ad>dce, on an immediate assault on Calicut. 
TTiis was badly bandied by Coutinlio, but because of Albuquerque's 
skilful tacrics was not a serious setback. Now at last he was to carry 
out his plans for the destruction of the Sultan of Egypt's power in 
the Red Sea and Arabian waters. The fleet was indeed about to sail 
on this mission when he was approached by Tiraoja, the Governor 
of Onor, who urged him to take advantage of an interregnum at Goa 
to seize that dcy. Albuquerque with his Hair for grasping a promiring 
situation, and one which fell in with his plans, persuaded his cap¬ 
tains to accept this new objective, Goa, 400 miles north of Cochin, 
had all the requiiemems of a secure base for the Portuguese. Second 
only CO Calicut as a trading centre, it was well sited for defence and 
possessed a la^ aod sheltered anchorage. As the most southerly 
outpost of Moslem power, it was a constant menace to the Malabar 
settlements. As part of the Moslem kingdom of Bijapur, it was 
ruled by Yusaf Adil Shab, said to be a son of no less a personage 
than Amurad II, Sultan of the Ottoman Turks. 
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Goa fell to Albuquerque’s attack in March 1510 without great 
resUtaftce and, as Moslem rule had been oppressive, the Hindu 
populace received the Portuguese warml7. Yusaf Adil Shah, how¬ 
ever, reacted strongly, marching with a large force to re-take the 
city. After three months of sporadic but hard hghtii^, Albuquerque 
was forced to withdraw, but only so as to pian a final assault. When 
the annual fleer arrived with rwnforcemems, the old dispute broke 
out again; the commander, XHogo Mendes de Vasconcellos, had 
orders to proceed to Malacca to tap the spice trade nearer its source, 
and the prospects of loss of life and delay at Goa were less attractive 
than a ^are In the febulous wealth of the eastern islands, Albu¬ 
querque, facing the crisis of his carecn-he had already hanged one 
captain for mudny—compromised by delaying the attack in order 
to load and despatch the fleet to Usbon, and then returned to Goa, 
only to find that Yusaf Adil Shah had, somewhat predpiutely, 
withdrawn his forces. After further sharp fighting, the Portuguese 
and iheir Indian allies took the town, with the loss of forty killed 
and 150 wonnded. Perhaps reacting to the tension of the preceding 
months, Albuquerque then took a terrible rcvcngc^the massacre 
of the Moslem population, men, women and children. 

Albuquerque’s insistence on seizing Goa was used by his enemies 
CO discr^it him widi King Manud. They a^ed that its capture 
was costly in men and material; that it would be a permanent 
challenge to Yusaf Adil Shah, who would devote all his energies to 
its re-caprure; that its maintenance would be a heavy charge on the 
revenue of the Crown, and that it was unhealthy- Albuquerque's 
reply asserted its strategic value: it was ‘the headquarters of the 
league that was set on foot to oust us out of India’. Moreover, 
Portugal required a permanent base; it was foolish to believe that, 
without such a base, the navy could maintain command of the sea. 
King Manuel finally came down on Albuquerque’s side. In the 
address to Pope }uUus II, the Portuguese representative, heaping 
praises on Albuquerque for his achievements, spoke extravagantly 
of the success of their arms: ‘So many does of unmeasured wealth 
and immense strength entered by force of arms; so many various 
nations conquered, so many rribe overrun in battle—and this too 
with a very disproportionate number of soldiers, who were always 
able to come \actoriously out of any enterprise to which they had 
devoted themselves.’ But Albuquerque was not to be lauded for the 
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scale of his slaughter and destruction) but (or his demonstration of 
the ‘notable Portuguese spirit^ 

Despite royal support Albuquerque continued to be harassed by 
msubordinauon. He objected to the King: 'Do not require of me 
every year an account of what I am doing as if I were a eaX'^therer, 
because four ill-mannered fellows, who sit at home like idols in 
their pagodas, have borne fresh witness against me.’ As he himself 
put the position pithily: 'I deserved more thanks from the King 
Don Manuel for defending Goa for him against the Portuguese, 
than I did for capturing it on two occasions from the 'furks.' 

Surprised and alarmed by such a demonstration of ruthless 
pcpwer, Goa’s neighbouring rulers were ready to treat while they 
awaited Albuquerque’s next moves. Kamal Khan, the Governor of 
Bijapur, on hearing of the second victory at Goa, temporized with 
an oifer to recognize Portuguese possession of that city provided no 
further attacks were made upon his territory. Albuquerque was in 
a mood for more substantia] concessions, including a trading agree¬ 
ment. To this end he offered to sell Kamal all the horses imported 
through Goa, at a handsome price. The military establishments of 
the Indian states, engaged in constant warfare, were largely depend¬ 
ent upon their cavalry and, as horses were not bred in the country, 
they were accustomed to draw on Arabia and Persia for their 
remounts. Consequently, if he could maintain command of the sea, 
Albuquerque had a strong card to play. Little came of these proposals, 
however, and he continued to dangle this prize before other princes, 
particularly the ruler of Vijayanagar, who was also temporizing. 

Other rulers anxious to stand well with the triumphant intruders 
included Mahmud Shah Begora, the ruler of the Muslim kingdom 
of Ahmadabad. But again little positive emerged, for Albuquerque 
refused to allow Moslem trade with Aden to continue unmolested. 
The Zamorin of Calicut also played for time, while declining to 
allow the Portuguese to build a fort in his dty. Albuquerque, 
recognizing that only by complete control of the merchant traffic 
with Aden and Hormuz could all these temporizers be brought to 
heel, determined to stake everything on an offensive. His attention, 
however, was once again drawn to distant Malacca; with the back¬ 
ing of his captains, Diogo Mendez, who had reluctantly taken part 
in the final assault on Goa, refused to be drawn into whar many 
regarded as an ill-conceived and futile venture in the Red Sea, and 
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insisted that the Royal instructions to re>esiabllsh the position in 
Malacca should be carried out immediately. Albuquerque gave way, 
but, restless and apprehensive, cook over the leadership of the 
expedition himself. The position in Malacca was certainly pre¬ 
carious. Diogo Lopes de Sequeia, who had reached the city in 1509, 
had met wi^ hostility both from tbe Malay authorities and from 
the Moslem merchants, which culminated in a surprise attack, the 
killing of sixty Porcuguese, and the imprisonment of the &ctor, Ruy 
de Arujo, and twenty companions; it was not a situation of which 
Albuquerque approved. Pusillanimously, Sequela sailed away, and 
learning that AJbuquerque was the new Governor, continued 
directly to Lisbon. Arujo, a staunch supporter of Albuquerque, 
succeeded in getting a letter through to Cochin, describing their 
ill-treatment, pleading to be rescued, and warmly commending a 
Hindu mcrclunt Ninacharu, who had succoured them in ihcir 
distress. 

Gathering all his available resources—1,400 men and eighteen 
ships—Albuquerque arrived off Malacca in N^y 2511. After tedious 
and exasperating negotiations for the release of the prisoners, the 
Portuguese with the assistance of 600 Javanese infantry stormed and 
took the town. The prisoners were set free and Albuquerque pro¬ 
ceeded to reorganize the dry. Recognizing the multi-racial character 
of the commerce, he divided the merchanta into national groups. 
The Hindus, who received favoured treatment, were placed under 
Ninachatu, and the Javanese under a wealthy merchant, Utema 
Raja, while similar arrangements were made for the Gujerati and 
Ben^i groups. He was also careful to keep on good terms with the 
Chinese merchants, aUowing hve junks in the port to complete their 
business and sail for home. 

This conciliatory policy succeeded for a while, until in fact Utema 
Raja, who had raised the Javanese troops, thought he might 
manipulate the situation to his own advantage. Albuquerque struck 
swiftly and ruthlessly. On the suspicion that he was plotting a revolt 
Utema and all the male members of his family were seized and, 
despite the offer of a huge ransom and pidful pleas for mercy, were 
executed in public. Albuquerque also pursued his usual policy of 
friendly overtures to neighbouring countries who were not sorry to 
see the Moslems humbled. Chief among these was the ruler of 
Siam, a particular enemy of the ex-King of Malacca. At the same 
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dmc, he despatched Afitwao de Abreu tvicb three ships to find the 
Moluccas, ilic since islands which Portugal had striven so bng to 
attain. 

Although threatened at tiroes by the ex-Sultan in alliance with 
nrighbouring Moslem kingdoms, Malacca under the new Govcmof, 
Ruy de Brito Patalim, entered a period of prosperity as the great 
encrepdt of Eastern trade. Up to that time some forty ships had 
sailed annually for Aden; by disrupting this traffic Albuquerque 
had taken a considerable step towards achieving his objective of 
undermining Turkish power. Portuguese strength and their lines of 
communication, however, were dangerously extended. A demonstra- 
tioD of the dangers was provided on Albuquerque’s return voyage, 
when his great, but andeni, ship, Flor it la Mar, was wrecked on 
the Sumatran coast with the toe of many magnificent gifts intended 
for King Manuel and much booty. Uicr the fleer was reduced to 
desperate straits, partly throu^ lack of fresh wter, and their plight 
was only relieved by ^ seizure of locd shipping. 

On his return to Goa Albuquerque faced another crios. Taking 
advantage of his absence, Kjapur had struck again at Goa, defeating 
Timoja and Rassul Khan and driving them out of the island. The 
Portuguese garrison in the fort, however, was holding out desper¬ 
ately. Albuquerque met the rituadon with his usual resolution and 
alacrity; hia skilful handling of the campaign and the fighting 
qualiriei of his troops compelled the beriegeis to surrender, just as 
4 relieving force was approaching. 

The Governor, as though unable to resist marking each victory 
by an act of crud revenge, ahamefuhy ill-treated and tortured the 
Portuguese renegades handed over aa a condition of the surrender, 
men whose lives he had promised to spare. To make certain of his 
hold on Goa, be then set about fortifying the whole island. Thia 
concentradoQ on the city brought him the usual remonstrances from 
King Manuel; these be answered forcefully in a long letter, the 
apologia for Ids whole admifustradon. ‘The taking of Goa keeps 
India in repose and quiet. It was folfy to place all your power and 
strength in your navy only... in ships as rotten as cork, only kept 
afloat by four pumps in och of them. Once Portugal should suffer 
a reverse at sea, your Indian possesaons have not power to hold 
out a day longer than the Kings of the land sufier it.’ At present in 
Cochin and Camanore ‘if one of our men takes anything by force 
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from a native, immediately they have to raise the drawbridge and 
shut the gates of the fortress, and this causes Your Highness not to 
be lord of the land, as of Goa*. The remedy for every complaint was 
a jurisdiction where justice was available to all. As co the cost, which 
the King was constantly bemoaning: with efficient and fair ad¬ 
ministration Goa could not only meet all these expenses but 
contribute to the wealtli of the Kingdom. Let the King reward 
with grants of land the ‘cavilcers and fidalgos’ who have helped in 
these victories and farm out the land taxes to collectors; these 
returns plus the customs duties from what was one of the great 
ports of the Indian coast should relieve his sovereign of all anxiety, 
and allow him to reap all the profits of the spice trade. 

King Manuel could not but accept this powerful exposition of 
policy, although those in Lisbon antagonistic to the Governor con¬ 
tinued their intrigues. Albuquerque also improved his position with 
his sovereign by setting out upon the foray into the Red Sea. 
However, little of value was achieved. Despite the unflinching 
courage of his men, be was obliged to call oJf an assault on Aden. 
After cruising rather aimlessly in the Red Sea, contemplating a raid 
on Suez or the seizure of a town on the African coast to establish 
contact with Ethiopia, he sailed for Diu on the coast of Gujerac, 
where he proposed co establish a fortress. His overtures to the Sultan 
were not well received, and he had co be content with leaving a 
factor there. He was more fortunate en route for Goa. Falling in 
with the fleet of Arab tnders from Calicut, which had been awaiting 
the monsoon to carry them to the Red Sea, he without hesitation 
seized their valuable merchandise, thus striking a heavy and almost 
fatal blow to the declining prosperity of Calicut. 

The next twelve months were spent in organizing and consolida¬ 
ting his position in India, that is, the relatively restricted portion of 
the southern littoral which lay south of Goa. King Manuel was sriU 
urging the reduction of Calicut, but on this occasion Albuquerque 
proceeded more warily not to say craftily. At his instigation the 
ruling Zamorin was poisoned by his heir who, submitting to the 
King of Portugal, made recompense for the slaughter in Cabral’s 
dme, and allowed the building of one of the strongest fortresses on 
the whole coast. 

Then there were the affairs of Malacca, again calling fox attention. 
The ex-SuIcan, attempting to retake the city, had been defeated by 
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Feraao Peres, who hid also destroyed a brgc Javanese fleet wicliout 
jreai difficulQr. Nevertheless reanforcemcnts were required to ac¬ 
company the new Captain, the Viceroy’s nephew, Jorge dc Albu¬ 
querque. These were grodgii^ supplied, for the Governor was 
turning his eyes once more cowards Hormuz. There were pressing 
reasons for intervention, apart fnm his wounded pride. The king 
with whom he hid dealt, and his minister Khojl Atar, were dead. 
The latter, alarmed and bitter over the seizure of Goa, had, while 
continuing che annual tribute co che King of Portugal, sought closer 
ties with the Shah of Per^ and had also dispatched an envoy to 
Lisbon. King Manuel, however, had declined to discuss the matter 
of the tribute, making U plain that he was leaving the affair in 
Albuquerque's hands. 

Meanwlule the Shih was making Us own approach to the Vicer^, 
to whom he despatched an envoy with munificent gifts. His policy 
was dictated by hatred of the Ottoman Turks and a desire co 
advance the Sb’iah form of Islam, for which objectives he hoped co 
enlist the aid of the Portuguese. Albuquerque could set the advan¬ 
tages CO be drawn from this finudon, but was not prepared to win 
them by giving up Hormuz. The Perwn envoy wu accompanied 
on his return by l^guel Ferreira who was strictly enjoined to con¬ 
duct himself soberly, to observe carefully, and co k^p his mouth 
shut, but little came of his misrion. Cmcuirendy, Albuquerque 
dispatched his nephew Pedro to demonstrate before Aden and in 
che Persian Gulf and to collect the tribute from Hormuz while he 
himself prepared, despite his ill heahh, for more decisive action. 
He could now turn once again to Hormuz for, as he explained in a 
letter to his King: *Cochin, Cannanore and Calicut are well fur¬ 
nished and secure; the kings of the land are very tame in the service 
of Portugal, and there is peace throughout Malabar. Malacca is well 
fortified, and quiet since the dispersal of the Javanese fieec, and Goa 
is so well fortified that no one make an attempt upon it. More¬ 
over, Hormuz receives news from India easily, and if the Rumes 
[the Turks] come, the news runs to Dvi and Cambay. Hormuz 
should not be destroyed, bat pr eser ved, to be turned into a depot 
for Indian merchan^ze for the Moors, thus ending che Red Sea 
navigation, as shortly I hope will be done.’ 

Gillecting all his resources, he sailed for the cdty, seized control 
of it, murdered the chief sunister before the eyes of the terrified 
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boy king, and completed and garrisoned the fortress, left unfinished 
on his earlier expedition. These high-handed actions thoroughly 
awed the neighbouring rulers, who flocked to look upon this ter¬ 
rifying portent and to procure a portrait of the great conqueror— 
some, it said, from as far as Tartary. But at this crowning 
moment of his career Albuquerque was a sick, if not a dying, 
man whose desire was to end his days in the dty of his creation. 
Accordingly, leaving Pedro de Albuquerque as Captain of the 
fort, he sailed for Goa. Tlien fate delivered another stroke, for 
he received news that he had been superseded and that one of his 
bitterest enemies, Lopo Soares dc Albcrgaria, was ilte new Viceroy. 
As his ship entered the harbour of Goa, the great commander 
expired. 

In his last dignified letter to his King, in which he asked chat the 
rewards of his loyal and arduous services should be bestowed on his 
iUegitimate son, he summed up his life’s work sucdnctly: *My Lord, 
I do not write to you by my own hand because if I did it would 
shake exceedingly—a sign of approaching death. You, Senhor, will, 
in my memory, permlc my son, to whom I leave all my escace, which 
is quite small, to receive ^e obligation for all my services, which are 
very greac—the affairs of India speak for me and for themselves. I 
leave India with the principal leaders in your power. Nothing 
remains to be done, and that is very necessary, save to close the 
entrance to the Strait [of Aden]. This is what I commend to your 
Highness; you, Senhor, must always take counsel for the security of 
India, drawing from it your expenses. I beg your Highness as a 
favour to consider these things, and to make my son great and give 
him all the satisfaction for my service. I place all my trusc in the 
hands of your Highness and our lady queen.’ His son and biographer, 
with pardonable pride, provided a more detailed account; the envoys 
of neighbouring kingdoms *saw him erecting powerful fortresses in 
India; chey saw him provided with plenty of artillery, plenty of 
shipping, vessels and galleys; they saw him surrounded with num¬ 
erous Portuguese households, youths and girls born in their land; 
they saw houses of stone and mortar erected; orchards planted; 
arable lands cultivated, and the increase of all kinds of stock; they 
saw his commerce flourishing both on sea and on land; they saw 
everywhere around them order and justice and good government 
prevailing, and many other matters of civilization belonging to the 
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people who were setthog in che land and incended to CEtablish chclr 
pn^ress cherei^^ 

The cbaracteriatics «duch Albuquerque displayed as a military com* 
mander were evident also in Us work as a dvil administrator, which 
established cbe ^Estado da India' as it was to function during the 
heyday of Portuguese rule. The state was based on the fortresses of 
Mozambiqtie, Honnuz, Got and Malacca, linked with a series of 
lesser forrilied factories, sudi as Mombasa, Diu and Tematc in the 
Moluccas, which ertended from che east African coast to tlie China 
Sea. In addition, trading poets were set up with ihc approval of the 
local rulers at places su^ as Metiapor, near Madras, and HooglUey 
in Bengal, A late addition to these was the sctclemenc at Macao, 
dependent on the good will of the Chinese government. These 
footholds, mabtained by naval power, controlled the main routes 
from east to west. All tiding voyages, other than the annual fleet 
to Lisbon, were conducted u^er licences issued by the Portuguese 
authorities; in the early days eflbits were made to prevent the 
Moslem states from trading directly across the Indian Ocean, and 
Albuquerque took particular paiits to build up Goa as a great 
market where merchanis, provided they obeyed the regulations, 
could expect fair treatment. 

The conduct and defence of so extensive a commerce made heavy 
demands on the available manpower. As there were no permanent 
military forces in the settlement, each captain assembled the men 
required for a particular mission, making his own bargain with 
them. The fighting men were thus to a considerable extent free* 
lances, ready to seek for better terms with rival rulers, or to launch 
out as advenmiers or traders on their own. In the early days, many 
deserted to take service with Modem or Hindu princes who were 
accustomed, after the Turkish fashion, to employ mercenaries, so- 
called renegades, and cooverred rhr ifrian staves. Artillerymen and 
gun-founders were in particular demand with the Turks, under¬ 
standably enough, as it was the Portuguese superiority in this arm 
which gave them their victories at aea. Varthema, the Venetian 
traveller who was in India at this time, met two Milanese deserters 
from Almeida's fleet who were casting guns for the Zamorin, also a 
Jew who had built a gall^ fos him. Unfortunately for the Italians 
iheix contact with Varthema caused then to be suspected as spies 
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and they were promptly murdered. It must be said of these renegades 
that they usually served their new masters loyally. At the battle for 
Raichur, between Bijapur and Vijayanagar, a band of forty Portu¬ 
guese in the service of the Adil Khan fought with reckless despera¬ 
tion against the hosts of Vijayanagar and were cut down to a man. 

In the days of the early voyages, the prospects of wealth and 
personal advancement were sufficient inducement to embark for the 
Indies, and many vessels sailed from Lisbon grossly overcrowded. 
But, against this, had to be sec the heavy loss of life on the outward 
voyages, the result of scurvy, dysentery and other epidemic diseases, 
apart from shipwrecks, Albuquerque, who had good reason to 
realize the handicap, initiated various measures, some unusual for 
his time, in mitigation. In his assaults against Goa and Hormuz he 
employed some hundreds of Hindu troops under Portuguese leader¬ 
ship, thus setting an example whicli was followed by succeeding 
foreign powers. 

The basic problem, however, was to create a resident body of 
settlers which would not only defend the strongholds but provide 
skilled craftsmen to replenish the armouries and maintain the fleets. 
To this end, after the taking of Goa he encouraged his men to marry 
Moslem or Hindu women by the grant of dowries and other 
privileges. Such a policy had its disadvantages, for news of events 
in Goa was often rapidly conveyed to the enemy camp by relatives 
(admittedly this system also operated in reverse, to the advantage of 
the Portuguese). Also it was not looked upon with favour by the 
Church, which doubted the genuineness of the conversions which 
preceded the marriages and the moral laxity which sometimes 
followed them. But it undoubtedly attracted settlers and Albuquer¬ 
que proceeded to organize these men into a town iniliiia for Goa 
and to give what time he could spare to its training. He also founded 
schools to educate the offspring of these unions, and hospitals for 
the sick which became famous throughout the East. 

A dUrinctive social structure was thus built up. First stood the 
reinots, those bom In Portugal, and the casti(Mf born in Asia of 
Portuguese parents. From them were drawn the Viceroy, the 
officers of state and church, the administrators of the royal monopoly, 
and the bulk of the hghdng men. Below them, and increasing in 
proportion as time went on, were the mesticoSf the offipring of 
mixed marriages, and at the base, the indigenous population, mainly 
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living in the cerritory adjacent to Goa. The merchant vessels came 
to be manned by native crews, under Portuguese captains and 
pilots. 

After their term of office the Viceroys and many of the higher 
officials returned to Portugal- After Albuquerque, the viceroys con¬ 
tinued to be appointed for terms of three years. Pew approached 
him in disdnedon. The amount they could achieve was limited in 
this period and a reasonably efficient Governor spent much of his 
early days in crying to put the finances on a sound footing after 
his predecessor’s depredadons; for the object of most was to 
amass as much personal wealth as possible before being recalled. 
Despite this persistent venality, however, they were able to rise 
to a crisis. 

Although there were continuing disputes with Calicut and ocher 
smaU Malabar states, the main threat to Goa was still from the 
north. This came to a head during the unusually long Vice-royalty 
of Nuna da Cunha (1529-^8), when the struggle centi^ around the 
possession of Diu. The first Portuguese assault on the city in 1531 
was a disaster. Four years later thdr attack succeeded and a fort and 
factory were conceded by the ruler of Gujerat. Behind Gujerat 
stood the Ottoman Turks, who hnd overthrown the Mameluke 
Sultanate of Bgypt. Ruthless and aggressive, they also cherished 
plans for founding an empire in northern India and controlling the 
spice trade. In 1541 these took shape in consort with Gujerat. 

The Turkish admiral Suleiman Pasha assembled a great fleet 
at Suez to conoperace with the Gujerat land forces. The galleys 
were manned by i,$oo Christian slaves, and there were also a 
hundred free Christiana among the crews. Many Venetian artificers 
had been taken from their ships at Alexandria and forced to assist in 
equipping the vessels. The main strength of the Turks lay in their 
artillery, well manned and heavier chan that of their opponents. This 
superiority was dissipated when Suleiman proceeded to lay siege to 
the fort at Diu rather than to seek out and engage the Portuguese 
fleet at sea. The garrison, also besieged from the land by the 
Gujeraris, greatly outnumbered and inadequately equipped, dis¬ 
played remarkable tenacity and courage. When the fell of the fort 
appeared imminent, the defenders were saved by dissension among 
their enemies. The Gujerati army, fearing that the large Turkish 
military force would be turned against them when the fort fell, 
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abandoned the fight, and at the approach of Portuguese naval 
reinforcemencs from the soutli, the great armada withdrew pre¬ 
cipitately. The Viceroy Noronha then concluded a treaty with 
Gujerat; the Portuguese retained the fort, but it was to be separated 
from the dty by a wall. 

E&tvfiQ da Gama, Noronha's successor, to consolidate this victory, 
led a fleet to the Red Sea. Among those on board was Jo 5 o de 
Castro, subsequently to become Viceroy from 1545 to 1548. A man 
with a strong scientific bent, he compiled an excellenc set of sailing 
instructions for the Red Sea from his observations on this expedition. 

After socking Massawa, on the African coast of the Red Sea, da 
Gama sailed north to mete out the same treatment to Suekin, a large 
and safe harbour through wltich pilgrims passed on their way to 
Jidda and Mecca. But the momentum was lost while the victors 
quarrelled over the spoils; and as time was now running our. a 
squadron of the faster ships was dispatched to Tor, near the then 
celebrated Monastery of St. Catherine, and Suez. They were loo 
late. The Turks, warned of their approach, had heavily fortified the 
town and assembled a fleet of fifty galleys. Da Gama had little 
choice, therefore, but to withdraw rapidly to Massawa, There he 
found his forces short of food, decimated by sickness, and much 
reduced in numbers owing to a costly expedition into the interior 
of the promised land, Ethiopia. In response to an appeal by the 
Negus of Ethiopia, hard pressed by the Turks, Crislavio da Gama, 
brother of the Governor, had set out with 400 men. Criscavio fought 
his way inland but, after a year's campaigning, was overwhelmed 
and slain. Nevertheless, sustained by their crusading spirit the 
sur^nvors fought on, and their efforts were finally rewarded, when 
in 1545, in co-opention with the Ethiopians, they finally defeated 
the Turks. This victory set the seal on Ethiopian independence, a 
triumphant end (0 the long search for the land of Prester John. 
The survivors, numbering less chan a hundred men, settled in the 
country, bur Ethiopia played no further role in Portuguese policy. 
Apart from the destruction of Turkish shipping by the several 
expeditioos, this was the sole signiftcant result of Portuguese activi¬ 
ties in Che Red Sea, and one which brought no lasting advantage. 

The government in the ‘Esiado da India', as the settlements were 
collectively designated, continued within the rigid frame imposed 
by King Manuel. The Viceroy, or Governor General, resident at 
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Goa> was responsible (or all the fortresses and their establishments 
from the Indian Ocean to the C.h\M Sea, subject to directives from 
Lisbon. NominaUj responsible to him were the captains based at 
Moaambiquc, Muscat, Hormuz, Colombo and Malacca; these 
ofiicers, however, were given virtually a free hand in dealing with 
neighbouring rulers, to wage war or plunder whenever they thought 
ht. The local council—the captain, chief &ctor and other officers— 
controlled the purchase and sale of all goods and collected the 
customs dues. The Viceroy, limited in the first place by the restiic' 
cion of his cenn of office to three years, found it difficult to exercise 
firm control over these subordinates; he lacked for example the 
authority to institute legal proceedings against xfidAlgo in India; all 
charges must be brought by the Crown ^ore the courts in Lis^n. 
As the voyage home often lock over su months, little progress could 
be made during one Viceroyalty. Ambidous or dissident officers 
were therefore free to dispute the Viceroy's authority or intrigue 
against him with the King. 

A further deficiency, which was more apparent as time passed, 
was the lack of skilled craftsmen, particularly for shipbuilding. The 
Malabtris, with the teak forests of the Ghats at hand, hid a reputa> 
tion as shipwrights but their experience was with small, light craft. 
Despite decrees and monetary inducements few of the great 
ships used in the Goa-Usbon run were built in India. They became 
increasingly larger so as to accommodate as much cargo as possible 
and to overcome the shortage of cr e w s. However, this development 
was not altogether an improvement, as many of these unwieldy 
ships were lost on the south-eastem coast of Africa on the return 
voyage. 

At (he base of the social structure were the msticffs and the 
indigenous populacioa. This was numerous only in the largest cities 
and the territory contiguous to Goa, where the Portuguese stepped 
into the places of the former Modem authorities. The rights of 
village headmen were recognised and set out by charter, and the 
customary land tax, collected mostly by Indian offidola, was main¬ 
tained. The headmen remained in control of the disposal of land, 
the annual auction of the rice bods which were held in common, 
and the performance of communal duries. 

In addition there were the household and domestic slaves. 
Slavery had long been a feature of eastern society and throughout 
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the c»icuri«s there had been a traffic in slaves across (he Indian 
Ocean to Arabia, Persia, India and the Easr. 

The expectation that the Indian populace would be found to be 
Christians was soon disappointed, although communities adhering 
to the Syrian Church existed on the southern and eastern coasts. 
At hrsc, no concerted action for proselytizing was made on a large 
scale; the Portuguese, in accord with the spirit of the times, had 
little regard for the welfare of non-ChrUtians in general, although 
their hostiUty was directed especially against the followers of Islam. 
They were impressed by the qualities of a ruler of the stature of the 
Hindu King of Vijayanagar and by the wisdom of the Brahmins, and 
Albuquerque had made a half-hearted attempt to induce the 
Zamorin of Calicut to accept the Christian faith, but they regarded 
the lower castes as of no account, 'stupid and vicious, and of the 
lowest spirits’. The offhand manner in which Albuquerque and his 
successors treated the sacrament of baptism and marriage was a 
matter of concern to the religious orders. Years later Father Land- 
lotto wrote to Sc. Ignatius Loyola: 'These same soldiers began to 
baptize these people, whom they enslaved, without any respect or 
reverence for the saaament, and without any catechizing or 
indoctrination.’ A greater efort to propagate the Faith was made 
in the 1S40S when Miguel Vaz and Diogo de Dorba founded 
the Confraternity of the Holy Ghost. Under Vaz, as Vicar General, 
the heathen suffered a time of persecution—'their dwellings were 
searched for idols, their temples destroyed, and non-Chrisdans dis¬ 
missed from office. From this point, their treacmenc is bound up 
with the story of the Inquisition in India. On the other hand, 
mestic^s and Indian converts were from an early stage admitted to 
the secular priesthood, although not to the religious orders. Later 
some Brahmins became priests, but it was not until the seventeenth 
century that an Indian, Maccheus de Castro, was consecrated a 
bishop in partt^us. A change came with the benevolent despots of the 
next century, when the Marquis of Pombol caused Indians to be 
admitted to the Orders and Luis Gaetano de Almeida Pimental 
became the first nustico to be appointed Governor General. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Beyond Malacca 


AT MALACCA THE Portuguese had seized control not only 
/Ja of the trade which flowed between that centre and the 
J^countries around the Indian Ocean but also of a comparable 
traffic which embraced the islands and maritime countries of south¬ 
eastern and eastern Asia. This seccmd commerdal realm, as they 
soon learnt from the pilots and merchants of many narionalidea who 
frequented the port, extended eastwards m the S^ce Islands and 
northwards as far as the dimly perceived Uu-kiu Islands and 
*Gpangu\ now emer^g as the island kingdom of Japan. The 
rapidity with which tbrs new world revealed its potential wealth and 
the relative ease with which the Portuguese entered into the rewards 
of their success astonished and delighted them as much^ it alarmed 
their old-established rivals. Within their grasp, they believed, were 
riches which excelled all that had then Allen to the Castilians 
through their discoveries across the Atlantic. Exercising great 
acumen they adzed upon the fundamental points of the system and 
enthusiastically set about turning them to ^eir advanage. 

These reactions to a strange new world can be gathered from the 
Suma oriental of Tomd Pires, com^nled in the first three years 
following the fall of Malacca. This reotarkable man, apothecary, 
factor, merchant, and eventually first Pcrtuguese ambassador to the 
Imperial Court of China, had arrived in Cochin in 1511, and was 
chosen by Albuquerque as possessing the requisite tact and ex¬ 
perience ro bring order into the financial affairs of Malacca. The 
historian Bartos wrote of him that be waa also *vety curious in 
enquiring and knowing things, with a livdy mind everything*. 
The Suma represents all that be gathered from infornunts in 
Malacca and from his own observaticAS oa two voyages in the 
archipelago. Significantly, he also consulted mai^ Arab charts 
from which he gathered details of the islands he had not virited. 
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?ires quickly summed up the value of Malacca in a few striking 
phrases: Un truth this part of the world is rich and more prized than 
the world of the Indies [the West Indies discovered by Columbus 
and the Spaniards] because the smallest merchandize here is gold, 
which is least prized, and in Malacca they consider it as merchan¬ 
dize. Whoever U lord of Malacca has his hand on the throat of 
Venice/ Placed as it were at the junction of two worlds, its future 
was also assured: ^Malacca is a land wltich cannot depreciate, on 
account of iu pcsiricn, but must always grow. It is at the end of the 
monsoons where you hnd what you want, and somecimea more than 
you are looking for.’ 

In the brief interval between the seizure of Malacca and his 
return to Cochin, Albuquerque set in train the investigation of this 
new world. Envoys were dispatched to the neighbouring kingdoms 
of Pegu and Siam, both active traders with Malacca and the Ulands, 
and before the end of 1513 Jorge Alvares had taken two junks to 
Canton River, the gateway to China. But the hrat major necessity 
was CO secure the trade with the Moluccas, to enjoy which the 
Portuguese had come so far. Speed was also essential here, hrst to 
determine whether the islands did or did not lie on the Portuguese 
side of the Tordesillas counter-meridian, bur chicily to secure them 
before the Spanish appeared in those waters, as they had been 
contemplating for some years. 

The command of the rhree vessels for the Molucca expedition 
was given to Antonio de Abreu; second in command of the fleet 
was Francisco Ser^o, a man destined to play an obscure but 
important part in the history of Che islands as a friend of Ferdinand 
Magellan. Also with him went two Javanese pilots and Francisco 
Rodrigues, *a young man of very good knowledge, and able to make 
maps’. It is to liim, in hict, chat we owe the first European cliarts of 
the seas and lands beyond Malacca. 

Coasting southern Sumatra and Java, the fleet passed north of 
the island of Gunong Api, at a moment of volcanic activity—’from 
its highest point screams of fire run continually to the sea’. Off Alor, 
the end of the great chain of islands which lay so close together that 
they appeared like a ^ngle land, they struck out north-eastwards 
across the shoal-strewn fianda sea to the island of Amboina and the 
south coast of Ceram, where Serrao’s ship, being old and in poor 
shape, was burnt. These islands lie to the south of the true Moluccas, 
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but bad weather allegedJy prevented de Abreu from reaching his 
goal. He turned instead southwards to the bland of Banda where 
cloves were grown b considerable quantides> though the; were not 
of the highest quality. 

Banda was a collecting point not only ftx Moluccan cloves but 
for other spices and rarides from nei^bouring islands, like rhc 
birds of paradise which were brought from Papua, some eighty 
leagues dbtant, and from Aru. The feathers of these birds were 
much in demand in northern India as plumes frw headdresses. The 
Moslem merchants who visiced the bbnd had made no attempt to 
possess it permanently but returned each year, the aboriginal in¬ 
habitants generally taking to the hills on their arrival. SerrSo bought 
a junk there and loaded it with cloves, nutmeg and mace. Early on 
the return voyage, the junk was wrecked on a reef, but he and nine 
of his crew escaped. They were fortunate enough to rei^ Mindanlo 
in the Philippines (according to the chronicler Galvio) whence they 
were summoned to atrend the King of Temate, an blind in the 
Moluccas, where they remabed sercn or eight years, ‘the hrst 
Espanfi0€S that came to the Spice Islands*. 

There was no first-hand information on the Moluccas until letters 
were received from Serxio the following year. The authorities m 
Malacca, naturally anxious to be fully formed on the situation, 
sent Antonio de Miranda to contact him; he wu able to report that 
the Molucca longs regarded themsehes as ‘slaves of the King, our 
Lord*, and were ready to consider beo«ung Christians. In the same 
year, Alvaro Coelbo to^ two junks to the bUnds and returned 
httvily laden with spices; he was the first to reach Tcrnatc under 
direct Portuguese auspices. 

The fabled islands must at first have disappobted the authorities 
m l^lacca and Goa. The two principal ones were smaQ—Tidore a 
conical volcanic bland oghtmaksialength,with a good harbour, and 
Temate approximately the same size. The five islands, the Moluccas 
proper, had Moslem rulers who were at It^fgerhcads with each other, 
a situation which favoured Portuguese prospects. Some foreign 
merchants were found there, but both rulers and merchants were 
anxious to come to terms with the mastoa of Malacca; ‘The King 
of Tidore is very desirous of Cradbg with us because be Molucca 
islands are going to nun, and for the last three years they have only 
gathered a few cloves trauBe of the drop navigation since the 
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capture of Malacca.’ Formerly, ai least four junks from Malacca 
ba 4 arrived each season, and anodier four from Gtisee (Gresik), a 
principal port on the north coast of Java. During the early years of 
the restored trade, Serr 3 o remained in the islands, declining to 
return to Malacca. His evasiveness caused official concern, and 
doubts of his motives grew when news reached Malacca that Spain 
was preparing a fleet under the command of Magellan, a friend and 
correspondent of SerrSo's, to attempt to reach the Moluccas by 
sailing westwards from Spain. Hut 5 crr 2 n was dead by the time the 
Spaniards reached the islands; his removal from the scene appeared 
remarkably opportune, 

Abreu’s reconnaissance of Java was followed up in 1513, when a 
fleet of four vessels was sent there to load spices. T«m6 Fires, who 
went as chief factor, has left die flrsc modern account of the peoples 
of the archipelago and their way of life. After sailing past south¬ 
eastern Sumatra, they continued along the northern coast of Sunda, 
which he considered a separate island from Java. The men were of 
goodly figure—•swarthy, robust men, accustomed to, and en¬ 
couraging, visits from foreign merchants, but careful to resist the 
spread of Moslem influence. They themselves were great seafarers 
and well versed in fighting. With the Javanese they hod a love-hate 
relationship, and Fires summed them up as ^chivalrous seafaring 
warriors, they say more so than tlic Javanese, taking them all in air. 

Sundays main traffic was with the Moluccas and neighbouring 
islands, although Fires noted that their merchants were accustomed 
to bring slaves from tlie Maldives which they sold throughout the 
islands. 

But however much Fires was attneted to Sunda, it was Java 
proper which won his unstinted admiration. Passing on eastwards 
from Sunda, the fleet was by now coasting the semi-independent 
Moslem principalities which enterprising merchant captains had 
carved out of the Hindu kingdom of central Java. The ruler of this 
stretch was the lord of Demak, Pate Kodim, said to be the son of a 
Chinese princess. Kis lands comprised the narrow coastal strip west 
of Tjirebon, between the mountains and the sea, and were thus 
isolated from the heavily populated plains of eastern Java. It was an 
ideal situation for a small, aggressive, seafaring community, and 
Pate Kodim had put it to the best advantage, having extended his 
possessions to Palembang in south-eastern Sumatra. 
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Piles did not knd »c aay point in E^emik, probably deliberately, 
for Rodim’s past record did not suggest that ht would welcome tlie 
Portuguese; in any case, Ptres’ imin objective was to make contact 
with the Hindu or, as he put it, the ‘heathen’ kingdom fiirther to the 
east. Whai he learned of the ruler of Demak was derived from chat 
prince’s enemies, and was not flattering. Demak had rallied his 
troops to aid the ex^King of Malacca, and the ensuing defeat at the 
han^ of the Portuguese had shaken his position dramatically; lie 
had, said Pires, ‘given himself over to concubines, and his country 
had greatly fallen away from what it was formerly’. Witliout coming 
to terms with the new masters of Malacca he could scarcely hope to 
survive. The interruption of trade had in faa hit the whole region 
severely, and most of the merchant lords were anxious to placate 
the Portuguese and if possible to secure support against their rivals. 

Beyond Demak, Piro put into the port of Tuban and at last made 
contact with Hindu Java. He was well received by the vassal ruler 
who gave him much information on the kingdom, its overlords and 
its people. As the outlet for the capital, Dabs, two days* journey 
inland, Tubao had enjoyed a prosperous past, but since ^e burning 
of the junks at Malacca by Albuquerque its prosperiry had vanished. 
Irs former importance is evidenced in Pires’ description, the only 
detailed one in his narrative: ‘The town has a series of palisades 
within a crossbow shot of the sea; it is surrounded by a brick wall, 
partly of burnt and partly of sun-dried bricb, two spans thick and 
fifteen high. Around the walls on the outside are moats and on the 
landward side thorns and brambles against the walls which are 
pierced by large and small loopholes and there are high wooden 
platforms within.* The plains around, traversed by roads suitable 
for ox-wagons, were fertile, producing much rice—a principal 
article of export—a great variety of fruits and vcgettbles, and 
domestic animals of many kinds. Among Pires* visitors in Tuban 
was a nobleman from Diha, ‘robust, tall, freckled, with his hair 
curly on the top and friakd*, who arrived on a richly caparisoned 
how accompanied by an escort of ten mounted lancers. He had 
evidently come on a diplomadc misaon, to see what manner of men 
the strangers were. Though they talked many tim« together, Pires 
did not report the outcome of the discusrions, nor did he obtain any 
particulars of the capital city, but on the political situation his 
visitor was more ibrtbeoming. 
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At this period the Hindu empire of Madjapahit in Java had 
declined from its former glories. The representative of the andent 
royal line was still dejurg ruler of the interior, but power had passed 
into the hands of a viceroy and his captains. At the time of the visit, 
the viceroy was Guste Pate, father-in-law of the king: ‘This 
governor commands in every thing; he holds the King of Java in 
his hands, ordering him to be given food. The king has no voice in 
affairs, nor is he of any importance.’ Guste Pate was a great fighter, 
who could put 200,000 men in the field, and the scourge of Pate 
Rodim, with whom he was constantly at war. With the loyal support 
of the lord of I'uban, Pircs would doubtless have liked to have gone 
to the capital to sec this powerful personage, but permission was not 
forthcoming. Politically, he liad to be content with satisfying him¬ 
self that the vassal lord of Tuban was highly trustworthy and 
inclined towards friendship with the King of Portugal. 

Intermixed with these matters of politics and commerce, Pircs 
noted down with enthusiaam what he saw, and also what he was 
told of the splendour of the royal court. ‘The Javanese lords,’ he 
reported, ‘are tall and handsome; they are lavishly adorned about 
their person, and have richly caparisoned horses. They use krises, 
swords and lances of many kinds, all inlaid with gold. They are 
great hunters and horsemen—stirrups all inlaid with gold, and in¬ 
laid saddles, such as are not to be found elsewhere in the world.’ 
When the Jang went out for recreation he was preceded by ‘two or 
three thousand men with lances in sockets of gold and silver. These 
go in front; then his concubines in carts, very wantonly displayed 
and very wdl dressed; and then his wives on elephants, and each of 
the concubines and wives is followed by thirty women on foot, each 
according to her rank. And behind comes the king wandering along 
with his Guste Pate, and they take hounds and greyhounds, and 
other men bear three-pronged hunting spears beautifully inlaid’. 
Then there were the constant entertainments, for ‘the land of Java 
is a land of mummers and masques of various kinds, performed by 
both men and women; they have entertainments of dandng and 
stories, with mime; they wear mummers’ dresses and all their 
clothes. They are certainly graceful; they have music of bells—the 
sound of all of them playing together is like an organ. These mum¬ 
mers show a thousand graces like these by day and night At night 
they make shadows of various shapes, like hgneditos in Portugal’. 
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But it was over the Javanese women that Piles went into ecstasies: 
‘Where but in Java is it customary for iIk women of ^ood birth to 
have thttr pomp, thdr clMhea, ^eii gi^den crowns and diadems 
like the Javanese ? When they go out they parade in state, looking 
like aog^. There is no doubt that in the world there are no more 
presumptuous women, and for this reason many die virgins in their 
houses when they cannot gratify themselves by marrying great 
people. For where does this pride spring if it is not natural 
to the country?* 

Before renirniog to Malacca, Pircs paid a brief visit to the 
neighbouring port of Grisec—‘the jewd of Java*. It owed its 
importance to its central podiion on the coast, and to its liarbour, 
shdtered by the island of Madura, and, trading from Gujerat to 
China, had once rivalled Tuban in wedth. It too had suffered 
heavily from the interruption to commerce. No junks bad called 
there for the past five years, and it had not been able to dispatch 
any itsdf, for all its junks had previously been built in Siam—‘J^^ 
could not build ten junks in ten years*, ^t their vessels, though not 
fit CO put out to the open sea, were examples of high craftsmanship: 
They are carved in a thous^ and one ways, with figures of ser¬ 
pents, gilt... they are very much painted, and look weU in a vciy 
elepnt way. They are for longs to amuse themsdves in, away from 
the common people. They are rowed with paddles.* 

At some unspecified ^te, Hies took part in another trading 
voyage, to Sumatra. His account is fesi circumstantial than that of 
his Java visit, but there are numerous small details which point to 
personal knowledge: the stone pillars (the Portuguese padrios) 
already set up at the entrance to a harbour, a river with s remarkable 
bore, an off'shore sounding, and so forth. His route lay along the 
coast round the norrhera extremity of the island to a point opposite 
the Mentawei Islands near the port of Barus. The eastern side he 
found was controlled by a number of gna| | Moslem states, while 
the interior was held by the ‘heathen*. 

He described in some detail two of these states m the north, Pase 
and Pedir, rivals in the fiourishlng trade with Pegu, Bengal, the 
Coromandel coast and Gujerat. Both exported considerable quanti¬ 
ties of pepper, equal in qualify to ^t produced in southern 
India, but the main staple was rice, much of wluch went to supply 
Malacca: there was alM fish, and gold in small quantities which 
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filccKd through frocn McoAngkibau on the vest coASt. These cofn> 
modides were priodpally exchanged for doth of varying types, t 
cnde in which the Gujcrads were dominant; they also brought in 
slaves, via the Maidive islar>ds. Barua, another small kingdom on 
the west coast, bordered on the independent inland kingdom of 
Menangkabau, which intrigued ?ires but about which he could not 
leam much, b^ond that it was a valuable source of gold, was ruled 
by a powerful heathen king, and chat *in the interior it is bounded 
by a land of strong, brutal people of the mountain range which 
goes above Pase and Pedir ... IHie enemies they capture they eat. 
They do not eat all men, but only those with whem they are at 
There were two prind^ 'gold mines' in Menangkabau, seemingly 
alluvial deposits in river valleys; this &ct, in Pircs' eyes, made it 
the most Imporranc discria in Sumatra. No Moors were permitted 
to visit these mirtes, so that the Cujeraris traded for the gold in the 
ports, of which Barns was the most important. To evade control at 
Malacca, these Arab merchants also navigated the Sunda Strait to 
reach the north coast of Java. 

Excited chough he was by such splendour and richness, Fires yet 
formed a shrewd judgement on the way this commerce was con¬ 
ducted and the pt^cy which his count^en should pursue. The 
main artery of trade eastwards of Malacca by along the north coasts 
of Java and the islands in the grest Indonesian arc as far as the 
Moluccas. The local traders who followed it did not aim to make 
great profits rapidly. Setting out with linle capital initially, they 
were concent with what profit they could gain irom port to port: 
'Selling here, selling there, Inakir^: money in each pbcc, in such a 
way that the time draws out, and as th^ sailors are sbves, they 
make their journeys long and profitable, because from Mabcca they 
fake merchandbe to s^ in Bima and Sumbawa, and from these 
isbnds they take doth iot Banda and the Mduccas, with that they 
have kept in reserve from Malacca. The people of Banda and the 
Moluccas adore them.' Some traders in this way spent two or three 
years in reaching their objective, following a way of life rather than 
an occupation. This kind of petty trading Pires conridered fordgn 
to the c^racter of his countrymen. Time was for them the essence, 
for several reasons. In rhe first place they had to pay their crews; 
what was more important, their profits would come fiom the spices 
and high-value luxuries in great demand in Europe, and which it 
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was essential should be received for dispatch from India as speedily 
as possible, lest die sailing season be missed. Here, the superior 
qu:dtties of the Portuguese ships could be fully utilized. He there¬ 
fore advocated concentrating on the Moluccas by a more direct 
route; Malacca to the south coast of Borneo via Singapore, then on 
CO Buton Isbnd in the Celebes and Amboina, and finally to the 
Moluccas, leaving the Java route to the Malays, Arabs, and Java¬ 
nese. This route, with monsoon winds, could be accomplished in 
little more than a month and was not dangerous; reports to die 
contrary were put abour by the Moslems, who in any case were 
poor seamen, coo ready to abandon their ships in difficulcics. Those 
who had found their way from Portugal to the East in so short a 
□me would not be deterred by such talcs. 

In the days of their empire^s prime, when its sway had extended 
from Sumatra to the Moluccas, the Javanese had traded wicli the 
countries around the Gulf of Bengal and, they claimed, as far afield 
as Aden, Moslem merchants, in their turn, had effected a footing in 
the island, bringing their religion with thdr wares, and during Che 
previous century had established control over the ports and con¬ 
tiguous areas. The chief export was rice, in considerable quantities, 
timber, some gold, and slaves. In return, the dense population 
offered an almost insatiable market for all types of cloth, but mainly 
the coarser and cheaper varieties, a great proportion of which 
originated in Gujerat. Since these imports were bulky but of 
relatively low value, and the harbour dues and sales taxes were 
high, the visiting merchants made lirtle profit on them. Contrari¬ 
wise, the wares they carried away were rewarding: there was, for 
example, a twenty per cent profit on gold at Malacca. 

The news that the Portuguese were trading directly with the 
Moluccas was received with spedal interest in Spain, where 
the Spice Islands had been an objective of Spanish expansionists as 
the fulhlment of Christopher Columbus’s grand design. When the 
Admiral was planning his fourth expedition. King Ferdinand had 
gone so far as to provide for the possibility of a meeting between 
his fleet and that of Vasco da Gama in Indian Ocean. Sub¬ 
sequently, as expeditions sailed southwards along the South 
American coast, hopes rose that the supposed ‘straight’ entering 
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the Pacific Ocean, which Columbus had vainly sought in the 
vidnlcy of the Panama isthmus, might be found further south. 
Amerigo Vespucci, on his ‘third’ voyage to Sooth America, had 
claimed to have reached S4®S., and in 1505 with Vicente YaRcz 
Ffnzon sought to organize another expedition to press further south 
in search of a passage towards the Spice Islands—a voyage which if 
successful would have anticipated Magellan’s. After two years’ 
discussion, however, the project was abandoned in the &ce of 
protests from Portugal, and lay dormant for several years. 

Wlien therefore, the Portuguese captain, Ferdinand Magellan, 
who had served with disdnetinn under AJmeida and Albuquerque 
in the East, presented himself qc the Spanish court with a proposal 
to conduct a Spanish fleet to the islands by an alternative route to 
that via the Cape—in other words the completion of Amerigo 
Vespucci’s idea—he was listened to with close attention. Magellan, 
returning from Goa with thoughts of emulating the deeds of his 
celebrated countrymen, had for reasons not altogether clear become 
ptrsona run grata with his sovereign, King Manuel; consequently, 
when he put to chat monarch his plan to explore a westward route 
to the Moluccas around the American continent, he met with a flat 
refusal and virtual dismissal from the royal service. Manuel’s 
decision muse have been motivated by other chan personal con¬ 
siderations; indeed it is difficult to see what there was for Portugal 
in the plan. Manuel’s men had reached the Moluccas by the eastern 
route; his line of communciation with them was established, and 
cloves, nutmegs and other spices were being shipped to Lisbon. 
The proposal also opened up the thorny question of the precise 
relationship of the Moluccas to the councermeridian of the Tordo- 
sillaa treaty. In the drcumscanccs a Portuguese expedition through 
waters recognized as falling within the Spanish limits could 
scarcely avoid creating tension between the two countries, and the 
eventual beneficiary might well prove to be Spain. 

Soon after his rejection by Manuel, Magellan wrote to his friend 
Francesco Serr2o, from whom he received useful information from 
the Moluccas, that he would soon meet him, ‘if not by Portugal, 
then by way of Spain’. He then publicly renounced his Portuguese 
citizenship and in 1517 crossed into Spain to offer his services to 
the Emperor Charles V- Much rhetoric has been expended by his¬ 
torians over Manuel’s summary rejecdon of Magellan, represented 
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as a scupid repetition of John Zl's treatment of Columbus. 
This was a nacural reaction when D Cano eventually brought the 
yietoria back to Spain, thus completing (he first dreumnavigation 
of the globe; it should be remember^, however, that no such 
undertaking was contemplated in Magellan's instructions, indeed 
he was expressly warned against interfering in Portuguese terri¬ 
tories, without which a dreumnavigation was scarcely possible. 
What rankled with Manuel was the potential threat to his Indian 
revenues. 

Magellan’s plan had several merits in the eyes of the Spaniards. 
In addition to being the resumption of a policy suspended for some 
years, it offered the opporrunicy of exploring the periphery of choir 
domains and in particular of establishing whether or not the Spice 
Islands were on the Spanish side of the Tordesillas counter- 
meridian. If they were, then at last Spain might hope to reap the 
wealth which Cdumbus had promised—for until silver began to 
flow abundantly from the mines of Peru, Spain did not profit 
greatly from her accivides in the New World. If they proved to be 
on the Portuguese dde, then other sources of wealth might be 
discovered within her recognized bounds. Af^er some hesitation the 
Emperor approved the plans, strongly supported by Fonseca, Bishop 
of Burgos (ironically, the man who had been bitterly hostile to 
Columbus), and a Capitulation, or contract, was signed, following 
much the same lines as that granted to Columbus. 

Magellan sailed from San Lucar with a fleet of five vessels,* and 
following in the wake of earlier Hispano-Porcuguese voyagers on 
the eastern coast of South America, he pushed southwards until he 
discovered the entrance to the Straits which now bear his name. 
There is no positive evidence that he had foreknowledge of their 
existence; he was acting on the strength of the general cosmo- 
graphical arguments of bis day—theories on the distribution of land 
masses on the globe, and the hypothesis that the South American 
continent would end in a similar way to the Afncan, and in about 
the same latirude. His success was due to his determination to press 
on to as high a latirude as possible before abandoning his task. 

* Of dK five veseb, the S. dccetted zn the SctbIo of MapUin end reruraed 

tp Speui; the Saiuidfo iw Ion oa the cuu of Patagfloii^ the S. Anitm ma burned 
off Bohol in the PhUippiaes, ud the TrimdsA vae destroyed tfter the ebordve oosini; 
of (be Puafie. After rnumins to Spiua, ^ PirferM wae Ion without trees on e veyige 
to Cube. 
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After firmJy suppressing a mutinous outbreak, he passed through 
the Straits, and cackled with equal determination the crossing of 
the unexplored Pacific Ocean. The ertent of this ocean, first sighted 
by Balboa from the Central American isthmus, was known approxi¬ 
mately from the estimated longitudes of the isthmus and the 
Moluccas, but there was no certainty about the conditions for 
navigation, or that extensive lands might not be discovered in its 
midst. Magellan’s course, generally north-westerly, was, as events 
showed, governed by his desire to reach the latitude of the Philip¬ 
pine Islands, which Ser^o had been able to give him, and then to 
run along the parallel until he sighted land. 

At the outset, Magellan encountered the strong westerly winds 
known to mariners as the ^roaring forties’; to circumvent these, he 
sailed at first almost due north undl he entered rhe zone of che 
south-easterly trade winds, which carried him in the desired direc¬ 
tion in fair conditions. For weeks on end they sighted no land, save 
for two deserted islets of the Tuamocu group, to which the name of 
*the Unfortunate Islands’ was given. This was a serious macrer, for 
supplies were running short and scurvy was rife. Pigafetca, the 
Italian chronicler of the expedition, recorded: *We ate only old 
biscuit turned to powder, all full of worms and stinking of the urine 
of the rats which had eaten the good, and we drank impure and 
yellowish water.’ They were evennially reduced to eating the very 
rats themselves, and ox-hides soaked in sea water. There could be 
no turning back, however, oven if the thought ever entered 
Magellan’s mind. 

Having attained the parallel of X3*N., he took a westerly course, 
and on March xx, 1520, anchored off the island of Guam. The 
ships were promptly boarded by natives who, wrote Pigafttra, 
’robbed us so that we could not protect ourselves from them’, and 
stole a small boat. Characteristically, Magellan landed a party who 
burnt houses and boats, and killed seven men; but this did not 
prevent them from coOccting supplies of fruit and vegetables, 
including bananas and sweet potatoes. With these new provisions 
safely on board, Magellan sall^ from the Ladrones, the ‘Islands of 
Thieves’, and maintaining the westerly course, at 300 leagues 
sighted the southern extremity of the island of Leyte in the 
Philippine archipelago, and then anchored off the small island of 
Suluan. 
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In iKe following days, Magellan proceeded Insurely in a south¬ 
westerly direciion, and with a slave from Sumatra acting as inter¬ 
preter he was piloted by the Chief of Limasawa to the considerable 
port of Sebu. The King of Sebu was at first disposed to resent the 
presence of the strangers, but warned by a mercliant of the ven¬ 
geance which the Portuguese had wreaked on their enemies in 
India, he relented and for some days Magellan and his men enjoyed 
an almost idyllic reception. Sebu, on tlie margin of the south-east 
Asian trading system, was frequented by merchants and junhs from 
Malaya and consequently was accustomed to incernationa! trade. 
The king readily agreed to a trading agreement, goods >vcro landed 
from the ships, and the king expressed the desire of his people to 
become Christians. 

Magellan, proceeding as if his purpose was to establish a ba.se in 
Sebu from which to conduct his affairs in the Moluccas—a repeti¬ 
tion of Portuguese policy in India—sec about demonstrating his 
power by bringing to heel certain minor chiefs who were not 
disposed to follow their lunges example. He docs not, however, 
appear to have learnt much from his Indian experience. Two rules 
went unobserved: first, never to land on a potentially hostile sliore 
without first exchanging hostages (neglect of cliis was to cost the 
Spaniards dear); and secondly, never, unless absolutely unavoidable, 
to offer battle on land in circumstances where the fire power from 
ship’s guns could not be trained on the enemy. With the intention 
of bringing to submission the recalcitrant chief of the neighbouring 
island of Mactan, he embarked, against the King of Sehu’s advice, 
with sixty men and was rowed 5 ve miles to the village. The beach 
was shelving so that the boats with the bombards lay out of range 
off^ore. The soldiers waded to the beach, but they were out¬ 
numbered by courageous opponents whose temper was furtiter 
roused by Magellan’s action in setting fire to their huts. In the 
ensuing fracas, the islanders showed much acumen in thrusting 
with their long fances at the exposed portions of their enemies’ 
bodies. The Spaniards were forced to withdraw to their boats, and 
Magellan, defiantly covering the retreat, was fatally wounded by a 
lance thrust in the throat. Apart from Magellan, the Spaniards, 
weakened by the hardships of the long and exacting voyage, had 
seemingly little heart for the fight, for of the forty-eight who 
landed with him, forty got away; the losses of ihcir opponents were 
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estimated at fifKen. Unflinching courage combined vich reckless 
impetuosity had for Magellan brought to nothing, on the verge of 
success, a bold enterprise long and stubbornly pursued, 

Magellan’s death was very nearly the end of the expedition. With 
the aura of European infallibility shattered, there was a change in 
the attitude of the local people, The one Idea of the Spaniards was 
CO get away immediately and the goods which they had landed were 
at once reloaded on the ships. Before sailing, and with much mis¬ 
giving, the two newly elected commanders, Duarte Barbosa and 
Jolo Serrfto, with twenty-five companions went ashore for a fare¬ 
well ceremony. With sudden ferocity the islanders fell upon them 
and after a desperate fight all were killed except SerrSo. Carvalho 
the pilot, who assumed command, bombarded the town and was 
preparing to sail when a crowd appeared dragging with them the 
wounded and bound SerrSo, offering to exchange him for guns and 
merchandise. Carvalho callously declined and sailed away across 
the Sulu Sea. 

A brief atop at Palawan gave the dispirited crews a much needed 
opportunity to recuperate and take on supplies. Then, prompted 
by hopes of profitable trade at the dey of Brunei, they diverged 
from ^ route to the Moluccas and coasted north-westBorneo. Some 
trade was indeed done there, but, fearing a repetition of the disaster 
at Sebu, they hastily left the harbour and, turning on their track, 
sailed for the Moluccas. On November fi, 1521, twenty-seven months 
out of San Lucar, they cast anchor ofTTidore, where they were well 
received by the king. They now learned the face of F. Ser^o. He had 
settled down in the islands, trading successfully in cloves and having 
a son and daughter by a Javanese woman. In the struggle for the 
overbrdship of the Moluccas he had acted as Captain-general of the 
Ternate forces against 'Hdorc. And Pigafecta, who at this point 
stated that it was SerrSo who had persuaded Magellan to undertake 
this enterprise, also recorded that he had been poisoned eight months 
earlier by the King of Tidore. The circumstances of his death are 
obscure. Since the King of Tidore had been expecting the arrival of 
help from SerrSo’s Spanish friends, such action would be inex¬ 
plicable; for rhis reason his death has been attributed to the 
Portuguese, who were well aware of his relations with Spain. 

News of the arrival of the Spanish ships at Brunei was not long 
in reaching Malacca. This was not unexpected; when it was known 
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that Magellan had passed die Straits westward, the Viceroy, Lopes 
de Sequera, was ordered to dispatch six warships to meet the 
Spanish threat. Delay was caused by troubles with the Turks, but 
six months after the anival of Magellan*# two surviving vessels, the 
VictoriA and Trinsdade, de Brito with a strong force of seven ships 
and 300 armed men reached Ternate. He was told that tlie new 
Spanish commander, Sebastian £1 Cano, af^cr concluding treaties 
with the kings, had with their ready cOH)peracion obtained a valu« 
able cargo of cloves, and had sailed for Spain in the yktoria by the 
Cape route. He learned also that the Trinidadti in poorer condition, 
had sailed shortly before in an endeavour to recross the Pacific to 
Panama, rather than face the long voyage home by the Cape. 

De Brito acted high-handedly, seizing the five Spaniards who had 
been left with stores of spices to await a second Spanish fleet, ad¬ 
monished the kings for having assisted the intruders, and built 0 
fort on Ternate. Five months later the Trinidadt limped back after 
failing to make Darien, and the handful of survivors, expecting 
reasonable treatment, surrendered to de Brito. Despite the fact that 
Che two countries were technically at peace and that the position of 
the Moluccas had not been accurately determined, de Brito promptly 
hung one as a traitor and dispatched the others as prisoners on a 
tong and painful journey; only four out of the twenty-three reached 
Portugal. 

Under the spirited and skilful leadership of £1 Cano the Victma 
eventually reached San Lucar, but his crew had dwindled to seven¬ 
teen; allowing for the thirteen men left at the Qpe Verde Islands 
and subsequently set free by the Portuguese, the survivors of the 
expedition totalled thirty-five, out of about zoo who hod sailed with 
Magellan. Despite the heavy losses in men and material, however, 
the costs of the expedition were more than covered by the value of 
the Victom'^ cargo. It is pleasant to record, in the &ce of his many 
detractors, that El Cano was rewarded by the Emperor Charles 
with a pension of 500 ducats and the grant of arms, which were 
entirely appropriate: 'Or; two druiamon sticks in saltire proper, 
three nutmep and twelve cloves; on a chief gules, a castle, or crest, 
a globe bearing the motto "Primus dreumdedisd me”, with sup¬ 
porters two Malay kings crowned, holding in the exterior hand a 
spice branch, proper.’ 

Encouraged by El Cano’s achievement, the Emperor prepared to 
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send out a second fleet to che Moluccas, a project which not un¬ 
expectedly met with strong opposition from PortugaJ. An attempt 
was made at the Conference of BadajOE to come to an agreement 
but without result, the Portuguese fepresentatives maintaining that 
there was insuflicieiit evidence to determine the position of the 
counter-meridian. Finally in 1529 Charles ceded his claim for a 
payment of 350,000 ducats, an exchange which did not stop the 
Spaniards, after tlicy had secured a foothold in the Philippines, 
from maldng two disastrous actcuipts to sei/c the Moluccas. 
Portugal was thus successful In resisting the first invasion by another 
power of the territories she claimed, but at tlic cost resources 
which she could ill spare. 

When El Cano left certain of his men in Tidore to collect spIces 
against the arrivsl of another Spanish fleet, he was not merely 
entertaining a pious hope that relief would bo forthcoming. Magel¬ 
lan's expedition was part of a determined policy of expansion, 
though the Emperor Charles was encouraged to persevere by the 
return of the Vutoria. 

The events of the expedition had shown that the Portuguese wore 
not yet flrmly established in the Moluccas, and that Borneo and 
numerous other islands were under independent rulers, by no means 
disposed to submit to their control. From the lively narrative of 
Antonio Pigafecta, the chronicler of the voyage, they learned of the 
existence of'Mines of gold* in the Philippines, producing nuggeu 
as big as walnuts Or eggs which could be exchanged for iron, of the 
wide use of gold utensils, and of the Chinese currency in circulation. 
They learnt also of the trade with China and something of the 
wealth of that Empire. Prom a base in the Philippines they might 
not only bid for the spice trade, but challenge Portugal for che 
mastery of the East. 

Little time, therefore, was lost in dispacdiing another expedition 
under Loyasa and El Cano, following the route pioneered by 
Magellan. After a gruelling voyage, ^ey came to grief in the 
Moluccas, and the sui^vors fell into the hands of the Portuguese. 
After this frilure, Ferdinand Cortes, the Viceroy of Mexico, realized 
that a direct voyage across the Padfle offered more chance of success 
thaa the dangerous and time-consuming one through the Strait. 
Accordingly, a third expedition under Alvaro de Saavedra sailed 
from Mexico, but arrived too late to be of help in rhe Moluccas. 
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Attempting to return to America by a low latitude course, he sighted 
the north coast of a great island (New Guinea), and on a second visit 
sailed along it for £ve hundred leag:ues. His turning point must have 
lain near the island subsequently known as New Britain. To this 
island he gave the name *X^nd of gold’. Saavedra was later lost on a 
return voyage to Mexico. 

It was some years before the Spaniards found a practicable return 
route from the Philippines to Mexico; this required the pilots to 
make considerable northing and then to sail eastwards before the 
westerly winds. When this had been established, their settlement of 
the Philippines, founded by Miguel Lopez de Legaypi in 1565, pr(>> 
grossed, o^e was opened up with Giina, and a determined effort 
made to challenge the position of Porrugal. 

For a period, therefore, the Pacific remained a Spanish preserve, 
and few Portuguese sailed into it, Among them was one Diogo de 
Rocha, who, accompanied by the pilot Gomes de Sequeira, was 
sent to seek for gold in the northern Celebes. On the return he 
was driven some rhree hundred leagues in a generally easterly 
direction. Eventually, according to the clironicler Galvilo, he 
reached an island in about 10 degrees north latitude, where he 
remained several months. The people were artless, of a medium 
colour, light rather than black (i^ac is, Melanesians, not Papuans). 
Prom the drcumstantial detail^ this must have been one of the 
western Caroline Islands, probably Palau. Another navigator, de 
Meneses, sighted the north coast o{ New Guinea before Saavedra. 
I^elly, in the south two voyages are reported which are of interest 
as they have been linked with a possible sighting of Australia. 
According to the historian, JoSo de Barros, Diogo Pacheco, a skilled 
and experienced navigator, had learned in India that there were 
islands of gold' to the south of Sumatra. He accordingly sailed to 
the north*^ast coast of that island, where one of his ships was lost 
In the other he reached the port of Barus. There he was told that 
one hundred and more leagues to the south-east, there was, among 
a series of bays and ree&, a low island with palm-ffinged beaches; 
in the interior there were many black people, who exchanged large 
quantities of gold for cloth. Pacheco then returned to Malacca 
through the strait between Sumatra and Java. The following year 
he again sailed to Barus, but met with a hostile reception, and putting 
out CO sea, was lost with his ship. Some of his Malay crew, however, 
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escaped ard, crossing to the north coast of Sumatra, brought news 
of the disaster TO MaJacca. Nothing daunted, another adventurer, 
ChiistavSo de Mendonca, sailed the next year for *the isles of gold 
across the island of Sumatra* with three ships, but what befell him 
after putting in to the port of Pedir in north-west Sumatra is not 
recorded. On the basis of these rwo reports, Professor Armando 
Cortesao believes that Portuguese navigators reached the coast of 
western Australia near ^the region of Australia which records the 
greatest production of gold*, and that reports of the discovery were 
suppressed by the Crown for fear that interlopers might be attracted 
to that quarter.* 


* The quest»nofan eairlrdbcover? of Austnila b discussed further in the Appended, 
p. J69. 



CHAPTER SIX 


Early Days in China 

W HILE THE PORTUGUESE wcTC cWfthHshing control of 
rhc spice trade fn die islands cast of Malacca, they were 
also pusliiiig northwards to obtain a sliare nf rhe China 
trade which in the past had been a mainstay of the dry’s prosperity. 
So impressed were they with its potentialities that some were of the 
opinion that it would prove more rewarding than the traihe with 
Goa- To put this trade on an official foociftg» the Viceroy, Lopo 
Soares de Albcr^ria, turned to Tomi Fires, who after his return to 
Cochin with his report for King Manuel was contemplating 
retiring to Portugal to enjoy the considerable wealth he had amassed 
during his five years in the East. Lopo Soares had been accompanied 
from Portugal by FemSo Peres de Andrade, who had been oom- 
missioned by King Manuel to conduct a fleet ’to discover China', 
talung with him an envoy to the Imperial Court, The Viceroy 
promptly appointed Fires to this post, no dou(^ on the strength of 
his report, the Suma oriental. 

However reluctantly Fires may have undertaken this task, he was 
seemingly not overawed by the might of Qina. The opening-up of 
the Ch^e trade also promised great profits, as he had learned in 
the islands—‘aU those who take merchandize from Canton to the 
islands make a profit of three, four or five in every ten’. As to the 
dangers, he and his countrymen, elated by their success in India, 
were remarkably optimistic: ‘The Governor of Malacca would not 
need as much force as they say in order to bring China under our 
rule, because the people are very weak and easy to overcome. And 
the prindpal people who have often been there affirm that with ten 
ships the Governor of India who took Malacca could take the whole 
of China along the sea coast,’ It was recognized, however, that the 
Chinese were keen bargainers; as Ruy de Brito, the Governor of 
Malacca, reported: *The Chinese axe wefi versed in commerce: they 
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let nothing out of theit hands except at the right price.’ All in 
Fires thought the talcs of Chinese greatness were much exaggerated: 
‘According to what the nations here in the East say^ things in Cluna 
are made out to be great—riches, pomp and state in both the land 
and the people—and other tales in which it would be easier to 
believe as true of our Portugal than of China.’ 

There was no doubt about the goal for which they should aim— 
Canton, ‘the port where cite whole kingdom of Chine unloads all its 
mcrdiandizc, great quantities inland as well as from the sea'; and, 
after vexatious delays and one false stare, it was at that port that 
Fires Landed with full ceremony in 1516. After long negotiations, 
Andrade was able to depart for Malacca with a very rich cargo, while 
Fires was left to experience the devious working of Chinese diplo¬ 
macy. On various pretexts he was not allowed to leave Canton for 
fifteen months; indeed before his departure SimSo de Andrade 
arrived with another fleet, expecting to find that Fires had already 
returned from Peking. 

When at last Fires did reach Nanking the Emperor refused an 
audience and he was directed to proceed to Peking. Everything now 
worked against the success of the mission. Envoys from die ex-King 
of Malacca, a shadowy client of the Emperor, arrived to appeal 
against the seizure of Malacca; the Cantonese authorities protested 
against the conduct of Andrade, who was acting recklessly; ond 
there were misunderstandings over the purpose of the mission. It 
transpired that the letters prepared for the Emperor stated that ‘a 
Captain-major and an ambassador have come to the land of China 
by command of the King of the Franks with tribute. They have 
come to beg, according to custom, for a seal from the Lord of the 
World, Che Son of Heaven, in order to yield obedience to him’- When 
Fires became aware of this, he strongdy repudiated any such inten- 
don and insisted that he bad come as an envoy to conclude a treaty 
with the Emperor which would permit his countrymen to trade 
there. The officials were adamant in refusing this concession, and 
accused Fires of espionage. The death of the Emperor temporarily 
halted the negotiations, but eventually ilie unfortunate interpreters 
were executed and the surviving members of the mission sent back 
to Canton, where they were treated as common criminals. Open 
hostilities were by then raging between the Cantonese and the 
Portuguese. The arrogant Andrade had been replaced by Martim 
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Coutino in an attempt to re-establish the trade> but he, aficr falling 
to construct a fort on shore^ was ultimately driven off by a Chinese 
fleet, and twenty-three Poitufuese were decapitated as ‘petQ^ sea- 
robbers^ In 1524, Pires fell iJJ and died in prison, eight years after 
he had left Malacca. The Chinese had no intention of aUowing 
Canton to become a second Malacca; their desire was that trade 
should be conducted as before, with their licensed merchants 
carrying on business in Malacca and the islands, and chat special 
privileges should not be granted to the Portuguese over ocher 
foreigners. 

If at first the Portuguese despised the Chinese as a fighting force, 
the Chinese were equally contemptuous of the strangers. ChristovSo 
Vieira, one of the prisoners who escaped execution, recorded chat 
‘the Chins hold the Portuguese in little esteem, as they say chat they 
do not know how to fight on land-^hat they are like fishes, which, 
when you take them out of the water or sea, straightaway die*—a 
shrewd appreciation of the general situation. For his part, Vieira 
was not lacking in perception; his letters (It is not known how tliey 
were conveyed out of China) were clearly intelligence reports 
relating to a possible assault on Canton. The river at Canton was 
shallow, he wrote, so that the attacking vessels must be limited to 
those of200 tons; it would be a simple operation to land directly on 
the dykes and to form a bridgehead which should be strongly 
fortified. Meanwhile the city gate must be destroyed and the 
treasury and the rice stores seized. The common people would then 
come over to the side of the Portuguese, if only t^ause they could 
not exist wthout the rice. Vieira’s plan in fact largely depended 
upon destroying all the small craft in the river and thus cutting 
Canton’s vital supply line. He, also, considered the people to be 
poor fighters, and that once the mandarins were driven out they 
could be controlled without great difficulty. Taking a wider riew of 
the situation, he was just as confident of success: for ‘Canton and Its 
province cannot be sustained without trade.’ Since the arrival of the 
Portuguese in the East, 'goods do not come here now, nor are there 
goods and traders here as were wont, nor the fifth part, because all 
were destroyed on account of the Portuguese. This city, because of 
foreigners not coming and because goods do not come from the 
other provinces, is at present poor, for foreign trade is very neces¬ 
sary to it’. 
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Vieira laid great srress on the state of unrest in south-east China, 
due tn the declining powers of the Ming Empire: ‘The mandarins do 
nothing but rob, kill, whip and put to torture the people. They arc 
worse treated by these mandarins than is the devil in hell^ hence it 
comes they have no love for the king and his officers, and every day 
they go on rising and becoming robbers ... All the people long for 
a revolt and fur the coming of the Portuguese.’ Once established in 
Canton, trade with India and Malacca could be restored, ro the 
great profit of the King of Portugal. 

Though Vieira^s grand design was over-ambitious, events were 
to show that it was not entirely without foundation. While the 
official attitude hardened after the first Portuguese effort had been 
beaten off, the local authorities and merchants, on the other hand, 
were unwilling to abandon 10 profitable a commerce, or to lose the 
custom duties which it brought in. Thus Sino-Porruguese trade 
continued on an unofficial bads. Portuguese vessels would lie off 
the coast and all transactions with the Chinese merchants were con¬ 
ducted at sea, often with the connivance of the local officials. The 
latter were also inclined to overlook these irregularities on account 
of the liclp which the foreigners gave to beat off the raids of Japanese 
pirates. By the mid-sixteenth century, therefore, die Portuguese 
had established a profitable trade as intermediaries between the 
south-eastern archipelago and southern China, while at the same 
time they had begun to extend their activities to Japan. 

In accordance with these trends, the total prohibition of foreign 
traders was lifted in 1530, although it was nominally still enforced 
against the Portuguese. The latter, by operating through Siamese 
and Malayan mercliants and ships, were able to evade the ban to 
some extent, and to supplement this traffic by offshore trading. 
After repeated attempts to secure compliance with its instructions, 
the government in Peking In 1548 finally stepped in. A senior 
official, Chu Huan, was sent to suppress the offenders in the ports 
of Fukien. The smugglers in the Bay of Amoy were blockaded and 
eventually taken prisoner, and, rather high-handedly, Chu Huan 
ordered ninety-six of them to be executed. His success, however, 
infuriated the provincial gentry and merchants, who brought pres¬ 
sure on the Imperial court. An inquiry condemned Chu Huangs 
actions (he thereupon commicced suicide) and largely cleared the 
prisoners. He had realized the difficulties of his position only too 
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dearly. As he wrote on one occaaon to the Emperor, ‘It is easy to 
exterminate robbers from foreign lands, but it is difficult to punish 
those who belong to the “robe and cap” class of our own country,’* 
The Portuguese survivors, among whom was Galeote Pereira, were 
sent inland and dispersed throughout south-east China. 

As a result of all this commotion, foreign trade was permitted in 
Fukien, and by 1555 it was officially opened to the Portuguese. It is 
at this point that references to a Portuguese scitlcmenc at Macao 
begin to appear in the records. This was granted apparently in 
return for services rendered in beating off 0 particularly strong 
piratical attack. From the Chinese point of view, tlicre were also 
advantages in installing the foreigners at a distance from Canton. 
Macao’s early status was not clear; as far as the Chinese were con¬ 
cerned, the Emperor Ixad simply ruled tltac *lhe foreigners subject 
to the laws of the Empire may inhabit Macao’. Tliis subordinate 
position was hotly disputed by the Portuguese but they continued 
to pay dues- In 1560 the settlement was granted corporate status 
modelled on that of Goo; shortly afterwards, during the union with 
Spain, and in order to prevent the Spaniards obtaining a foothold 
there, it was declared an integral part of the Escado da India- 

The importance of the regional trade was evidenced by the rapid 
growth of Macao. Its fair, instituted in 1580 and held once or twice 
a year, attracted traders from the established centres in the East. A 
’great ship’ arrived annually from Goa, laden with silver specie and 
bullion, which were exchanged for silk, porcelain and gold. These 
were carried to Nagasaki and traded for silver, the prohe arising from 
the higher value attached to silver by the Chinese. Until the advent 
of the Ehitch at the close of the sixteenth century, Macao enjoyed 
high prosperity. In 1623 it repulsed a strong Dutch attack, but as that 
power came to dominate eastern waters its influence declined in 
proportion, although it was never entirely dissipated. 

• 

The predse route by which Pereira and his companions were taken 
to exile in Kuangsi province is not clearly recorded. They travelled 
mostly by river, with short portages across the divides, passing 
through the cities of Ning-tu and Wu-chou, thence up the West 
River to Kueilin. There they were kindly treated until they cvencu- 

* Qoottd fran t Mins Chrookls bj T. Chang? SM^^oriugimi Tr^dt, 1934. p< Si. 
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ally made cheii way back to the Porruguese settlement on Shang^ 
ch^uan Island^ with the connivance of Chinese merchants, in 
Kudiin the strangers were of great interest to the princes of the 
royal blood exiled in the imperial palace—*very pleasant, courteous 
and &irH:onditioned’ men, who entertained them well and honour¬ 
ably. 

At Kucilin, about 250 miles as the crow flies from Canton, they 
were in a different countryside from the coastal one they already 
knew. Pereira thought it a dry and barren land, but with many 
populous cities along the rivers and on the lower hills, Beyond the 
high mountains to the south, infested with robbers, lay Siam and 
Burma. Members of the small Moslem community told him that 
they had come from Samarkand, and recognized his Gujerati ser¬ 
vants as Indians; from others he heard of the Mongols of Tartary. 
Prom all this, he concluded that the province of Kuangsi was on 
the Chinese frontier, so that China did not border on Germany as 
many supposed. 

It is to Galeote Periera, a keen and interested observer, that 
we owe the earliest account of modem Quna to be at all widely 
circulated in western Europe. Written shortly after his return from 
China, a version in Italian was published at Venice in 1565. Richard 
Willis translated this for his ffistcry of trs^i^yU in iho West and East 
Indiesy the first English collection of voyages. Gonzales de Mendoza 
also used it for his Historic de las cosas mas notables ... del gran 
Reyno de la Chinay which appeared in Rome in 1585, and tlie 
English translation of this, published three years later, was another 
channel by which it reached English readers* This was the picture 
of China, therefore, which was in the minds of Richard h^kluyt, 
John Dee and other English cosmographers and promoters of over¬ 
seas expansion when they planned to reach chat country by way of 
the Arctic Passages. 

Pereira was impressed by the great size of the populadon, not 
only in the cidcs and towns but also in the countryside, pordcularly 
along the coasts. 'You cannot go one mile but you shall see some 
borough, town or hostelry, the which are so abundantly provided of 
all things, that in the cides or towns they live civilly.* In contrast to 
this, 'such as travel abroad are very poor, for the multitude is every¬ 
where so great, that out of a tree you shall see many times swarm a 

* B&xer, C H, Seush China in tk tinttenih etntw;f, 1953. 
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number of children, where a man would not have thought to have 
found anyone at ah’. 

To support this dense population, the land was intensively 
culdvaced—‘not one foot of ground is left untilled’, and the greatest 
use was made of human manure: ‘the dung farmers seek In every 
street by exchange to buy this dirty ware for herbs and wood- The 
custom is very good for keeping the city clean'. Poultry, swine and 
goats were very numerous, but not sheep. Beef was scarce in 
Fuldep, less so in inland provinces, but in general fccid was plentiful. 
‘But it so falling out, chat the Chins are the greatc.st eaters in oil the 
world, they do feed upon all things, specially upon pork, the fatter 
that is, unto them the less loathsome.’ Fish from the sea and the 
rivers was also an important article of diet. Pereira was greatly 
intrigued by the use of cormorants for hshing, a system operated on 
a Urge scale; he watched as 'at the hour appointed to fish, all the 
barges are brought together in a circle where the river is sliallow, 
and the cormorants, tied together under the wings, are let leap 
down into the water, some under, some above—worth the looking 
upon, Bach one as he hath filled hU bag, goeth to hU own barge and 
emptieth it, which done, he recurneeb to hsh again. Thus having 
taken good score of fish, they set the cormorants at liberty, and do 
suffer them to fish for their own pleasure’. Ocher supplies were 
obtained from the numerous and well-maintained fish ponds. 

Pereira was as enthusiistic over the cities as Marco Polo had been. 
Describing Fuchow, where he and lus companions were held 
prisoner for a time, he wrote: ‘The city of Fuchow is very great and 
mightily walled with square stone bo^ within and without, and as 
it may seem by the breadth thereof, filled up in the middle with 
earth, the waichtowcrs covered with tiles and with galleries very 
well made, that one might dwell therein. The stairs they use are so 
easily made, that one may go them up and down a-horseback as 
eftsoons they do. The streets are paved as already it has been said 
. . . The city standeth upon water, many streams run through it, 
the banks pitched, and so broad that they serve for streets for the 
dty’s use. Over the streams are sundry bridges both of timber and 
stone, that being made level with the streets, hinder not the passage 
of the barges to and fro, the channels are so deep. Where the 
Streams come in and out of the dty be certain arches in the wall; 
there go in and out their paroas^ that is a kind of barge they have, 
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and this only in the day-dme. At night these arches are closed up 
with gates, so do they shut up all the gates of the city. These screams 
and barges do ennoble very much the city, and main it as it were to 
seem anodier Venice, The houses are all low but well made, not 
lofted except it be somewhere in merchandize is laid. Ic is a world 
to see how great these ddes are, and the cause is, for that the houses 
are built low, as 1 have said, and do take a great deal of room.’ The 
skill of the masons was also a source of astonishment; he examined 
one tower built of scone blocks, ^each one forty handfulls or spans 
long; in breadth or compass twelve, as many of us did measure them’ 
(approximately thirty feet by nine). Pereira’s conclusion was that 
^there could be no better workmen for buildings than the inhabitants 
of China’. The city was alive with activity: ‘There be a great num¬ 
ber of merchants; every one hath written in a great board at his 
door such things as he hath to sell. In like manner every artisan 
paintcch out his craft. The market places be large; great abundance 
of all things there to be sold.’ 

All these multitudinous and active people were governed by a 
rigid autocracy through a thoroughly organized bureaucracy, At the 
head stood the Emperor and beneath him the thirteen provincial 
governors and treasurers. These were assisted by a chief justice and 
a military commander, and civil servants drawn from the Mandarin 
classes. Control over the provincial governments was exercised 
through travelling commusioners who made annual tours of inspeo 
tion through each province, 'with full authority in such wise that 
they do call unco an account the Tutots (governor-generals) them¬ 
selves, but their authority lasteth notin any one shire longer than one 
year’, Two aspects of government interested Pereira particularly, the 
examinations for civil servants and the administration of justice. At 
the examinations conducted by the travelling commissioners, ‘many 
things are asked of them, whereunto if they do answer and be found 
sufficient to take their degree, the commissioner by and by granteth 
it them, but the cap and girdle by which they are known to be 
Louteas [Mandarins] they wear not before that they be confirmed 
by the King. Their examination done, and trial made of them, such 
as have taken their degree -,. remain chosen to do the BCing service 
in positions which depend on learning’. Those who bailed, through 
ignorance or default, were whipped and sometimes sent to jail for 
a term; Pereira met many of them there. The Mandarins, treated 
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everywhere with great respea and ceremony, were widely feared by 
lesser folk for the summary punishment they meted out to petty 
malefactors while maintaining public order. If caught in the com* 
mission of a crime, the offender was executed on the spot. 

Despite his experiences, or rather because of them, Pereira 
admir^ the system of justice and the conduct of cases in court. He 
praised the practice of examining the accused in open court, where 
any of those present could submit evidence. Tins good cometh 
thereof, that many being about the judge to hear the evidence, and 
bear witness, the process cannot be falsified, as it happeneth some' 
times with us.* If it appeared, however, tliat the witnesses liad not 
told the truth, they were subjected to ‘torments and whips’. Pereira 
also praised the judges for taking the notes of evidence ^cmsclves, 
in cases of great importance, and not entrusting this task to the 
notaries. 

Once sentence hod been passed, the plight of the prisoner was 
lamentable. No thief or murderer was ever pardoned; with a wooden 
yoke around bis neck and bis hands manacled, the criminal Ss laid 
in a great prison in the company of some other condemned persons, 
the which are found [fed] as long os they do live. The board [yoke] 
aforesaid so made, tormenceth the prisoners very much, keeping 
them both from rest, and letting them to cat commodiously, their 
hands being manacled in irons under that board, so that in fine there 
is no remedy but death’. Those that survived this Treatment lay 
awaiting the travelling commissioner. Once a year he examined 
their cases; many were judged to have been wron^lly sentenced 
and were released. At the end of his visitation he selected seven or 
eight of the greatest malefactors who, to terrorize the populace, 
were then beheaded in public. Those who surrived that day might 
be sure that they ‘shall not be put to death all chat year following, 
and so remain at the King’s charges in the greater prison’. 

One cannot but feel that Pereira’s eulogy of Chinese justice arose 
largely from the fair treatment he received and his fortunate 
delivery. Indeed the following passage tends to show that his 
attitude was founded on a personal grudge against Portuguese 
justice. ‘We poor strangers brought before them might say what 
we would, as all to be lies and falsies that they did write, neither 
did we Bland before them with the usual ceremonies of that country, 
yet did they bear with us so patiently, that they caused us to wonder. 
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knowing specially how little advoate ot is wont in our own 
country to bear with us ... I do not know a better proof of praising 
their justice than the fact that they respected ours, we being prison¬ 
ers and foreigners. For wheresoever in any town of Christendom 
should be accused, unknown men as we were, I know not what end 
the very innocents’ cause would have; but wc in a heathen country, 
having for our great enemies two of the chiefest men in a whole 
town, wanting an interpreter, ig^nt of that country language, did 
in the end see our great adversaries cast into prison for our sake, and 
deprived of their offices and honour for not doing justice, yea not to 
escape death, for as the rumour gocch, they sJiall be beheaded—and 
now sec if they do justice or no?’ Most of what Pereira wrote of 
China was corroborated by Caspar da Cru^ a zealous and sympa¬ 
thetic missionary who arrived in Canton in 1556 after failing to 
enter Cambodia. He too deplored the arrogance and cruelty of the 
Mandarins—‘With how much piety and leisure they kill, with so 
much cruelty and speed they whip*—and gives a terrifying account 
of beatings with the bamboo. 

For the general behaviour of the common people, their courtesy, 
industry and frugality, he had a high regard- Refuting the general 
belief of foreigners that the Chinese were not good fighters, he 
declared; ‘They arc very cunning and clever in all things, for they 
have a great natural vivacity and ingeniousness. And thus in warfare 
they make greater use of strategy and of numbers than they do of 
strength, albeit they attack bravely.* The belief that slaves were a 
part of Chinese society was olio false. There were certainly domestic 
slaves, mainly but not always female. Their status, however, was 
much superior to that of negro slaves elsewhere. Their sale was 
prohibited; if a Portuguese said he had bought a slave in Canton 
he had obuined it clandestinely and illegally. 

Since he was confined during his six months* stay to the diy and 
its environs, da Cruz was able to observe the manifold activities of 
the port and the busy life of its people. Though foreign commerce 
was frowned upon, he noted the flourishing trade with India, Siam 
and Java. The most highly regarded exports were richly worked 
cloths (which, he said, were kept back from the Portuguese), high- 
quality porcelain, the manu&cture of which he described at some 
length, and dressed rhubarb brought from Szechuan. The Portu¬ 
guese settlements also took large quantities of pork. But it was the 
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highly skilled work of the innumerable craftsmen which cxdted his 
admiration. ‘They have condnuaUy,* he wrote, Wny boxes made 
of many sorts, some varnished with a very fair varnish [lacquer], 
others painted, others lined with leather, and likewise of other sorts. 
They live continually a great number of chairs made, some of very 
fair white wood, and others fairly gilt and silvered, very finely 
wrought... Of little boxes gilt, and platters, end baskets, wricing 
desks and tables, as well gilt as with silver, there is no count nor 
better. Goldsmiths, silversmiths, coppersmiths, ironsmichs, and of 
all other trades, there be many and perfea workmen, and great 
abundance of things of every trade, and very perfect*. It was this 
ehtnoUerie which was to become the rage in Europe in die following 
century. As in the East generally, trade was conducted without a 
general currency; silver bullion, and some gold, was the medium 
for exchange, the metal being weighed out on portable scales. 

On the prospect for the evangelization of China da Cruz was not 
wildly optimistic. The great obstacle facing the missionaries was 
sute policy, the rigid conservatism which rejected anything new 'so 
that whatsoever novelty appeareth in the country, Mandarins 
take order forthwith how to repress ic, and it goeth no further'. 
Balancing this to some extent was the attitude of the common 
people, who held their gods and priests in little esteem, despite the 
assiduity with which they tended their images, and who were ready 
to accept the truth when it was put to them. Da Cruz himself had 
experience of this courtesy and tolerance. On a visit to a temple he 
had thrown down ‘certain stones sec up which they worshipped*. 
Though the priests tutned on him angrily at first, they allowed him 
to state his case; They asked me why they should not adore them, 
whereon 1 showed them how they were better than the scones, since 
they had the use of reason, feet, hands and eyes, wherewith they did 
divers things that the scones could not do; and that seeing they were 
berter, they should not abase and esteem so little of themselves as 
to worship something so vile, being themselves so noble. They 
answered me that 1 was very right, and they went out with me in 
company, leaving the stones on the ground; so that 1 found in these 
people this likelihood and disposinon for them to become Christians*. 
Not surprisingly, da Om ^gnally failed to understand Buddhism. 
They had not even one God, but worship the sun, the moon and 
the stars, and all the images they make without respect, and not 
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only these but whatsoever stones they erect on the altars in thdr 
temples. These gods they called “OmicoffoU”-* This last statement 
shows the extent of his confudon, for Professor Boxer has shown 
that the word stands for 0 Mi To Fo, or the ‘Buddha of boundless 
light’. 

The conclusion at which da Cruz eventually arrived, as did the 
Jesuits, was that the only hope lay in the dispatch of an embassy to 
the Imperial Court to obtain a licence for religious men to travel 
tlirough the country. This might be forthcoming if they demons¬ 
trated tliat *Our faith is no prejudice to his dominion and govern¬ 
ment, but & great help that all might obey him and keep his laws’. 
Meanwhile, however, tliere were the restrictions against strangers, 
and reluctantly he complied with them: 'Because I and those who 
were witli me had been for a month in Canton, tliey set up written 
boards in the streets, that no man should keep nor Ixarbour u$ in 
their houses under pain of so much, until we held it our best cheap 
to go to the ships.’ 

Contemporary with Pereira and da Cruz, there was another 
traveller and recorder who popularized many of their comments, 
besides adding much curious information collected over twenty 
years in the East, claiming among other achievements to have been 
the first European to ‘discover’ Japan. This was the celebrated and 
versatile Fernandes Mendcs Pinto (1509-83), whose narrative, the 
PeregriMfSc, published thirty years after hi$ death, was for a 
century the most popular of all accounts of the East. 

Mcndcs Pinto arrived in Goa about 1540, and after serving as art 
agent of the Viceroy and engaging in trading ventures, he encounter¬ 
ed in Malacca a certain Antonio de Faria, a freelance trader with a 
piratical bent, who had already made and lost three fortunes in the 
lawless conditions prevailing east of Malacca, Attracted by the pros¬ 
pect of great wealth, Pinto threw in his lot with him in a voyage to 
the coast of China. Having tracked down and destroyed a Malay 
pirate with whom Faria had maintained a long vendetta, the 
expedition sailed to the port of ‘Noundy’ on that coast. This dcy 
(unidentified), on the excuse that its people had inflicted indignidcs 
on Portuguese prisoners, was assaulted and sacked in the customary 
manner. Pinto commented on the final scene: ‘[Faria] having spent 
an hour and a half, he seeing night now come on, set fire in ten or 
twelve parts of the citie, which being built of pine timber, suddenly 
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rose into such a flame, that it seemed a Hell. And without impedi¬ 
ment, he embarked his company with much riches, and many 
ftirc Girls tyed by fours and fives with Match [fuse cord], they 
crying, ours triumphing.’ 

The victors sailed off with their loot to Xiampoo’ (a settlement 
near Nanking) where according to Pinto there was a flourishing 
colony of Portuguese merchants. There they received a triumphal 
reception in recognition of the defeat of a notorious pirate and t]ie 
sacking of Nonndy, dc Faria being hailed as a worthy successor of 
the heroes of antiquity. (These goings on naturally offended the 
puritanical Samuel Purchase when he came to translate this portion 
cf the narrative for his Pilsrimi : ‘I sliould wearie you to let you see 
the rest of this pompous spectacle and more to hearing their Orations 
preferring him before Alexander, Sdpio, Annibal, Pompey, Caesar.’) 
For five months the viaors rested on their laurels, the time spent in 
hawking, fishing and feasting. While uncertain of his next move, 
Faria was approached by a Chinese, *a fomous Pyrat called Similau’, 
with an attractive but daundng proposition. They were to co-operate 
in a raid upon a large group of royal tombs on an island called 
Calempluy in a river near the nortWn boundary between China 
and Tartary. After some reluctancc->he suspected SimiUu’s motives 
and was fearful of the dangers attending a voyage ’into seas never 
before seecn or navigated by the Portuguese’—Faria was won over 
by the prospect of a rich reward, and Pinto also agreed to take part. 
True to his liking for providing meticulous detail, he stated that 
they sailed off in two ships with a complement of a priest, fifiy-six 
Portuguese fighting men, forty-six Malay sailors, and forty-two 
slaves. 

Calempluy appears to have lain a considerable distance from 
Liampoo in a general northerly direction. Similau, in order to avoid 
the closely frequented and settled Gulf of Liaotung, planned to sail 
to a point well to the north of the island and then to approach it by 
ascending a great river. The distances and courses sailed, os given 
by Pinto, cannot easily be reconciled, but with some give and cake, 
it is possible to pr^^uce a route which took them from the 
coast of Korea through the Korea Strait and along the contin¬ 
ental coast. Early on, they put into a small estuary where 
‘the people arc white, of good stature, with very small eyes bkc 
the Chinese, but very different to them in clothing and language’. 
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These were probably Koreans, who refused to have any dealings 
wch them. 

They sailed on through the Strait, still in sight of hne ddes and 
very rich towns. The climate was now growing colder, They put 
into s magnificent harbour, but again Faria was unable to obtain any 
information on the route. Twenty-eight days later they arrived at 
the mouth of the great river they were seeking. Inspired by a 
harangue from the priest, and told by Sitnilau that the island was 
not up the river, they set out upstream. They were now passing 
through wild mountainous country clothed in fbrest so dense (hat 
the sunlight was excluded. As they passed they witnessed a strange 
episode—a war between the larger and more ferocious animals, 
tigers, rhinoceroses, and lions, and the smaller creatures, stags, 
wolves and monkeys (an allegory of the wars waged by the Portu¬ 
guese on the eastern peoples?). Ac another time they made contact 
with a party of wild people: men of tall and heavy stature, but well 
proportioned, with a farouche expression—large lips, flat noses with 
wide nostrils. They were dothed in tiger-skins, barefooted, and 
with reddish hair hilling to the shoulders. Their sole weapon was a 
long stick half bound with leather. They tended cattle, and lived on 
flesh and blood. The women were not so tall as the men, and wore 
their hair longer, decorated with flowers, and had chains of red 
shells round their necks as large as oysters and wide bracelets of tin 
on their arms. Their voices were very disagreeable, and in general 
their appearance was rude and gross; all in all, they were less 
governed by reason than any people the Portuguese had so hr 
encountered. They were much given to dancing to the beat of a 
tambourine, Their language was incomprehensible to any of their 
visitors, but by means of signs there was an exchange of porcelain, 
pieces of taffeta, and a quantity of pepper, for ^ee cows and 
a stag. 

The navigation continued for another three weeks, through un¬ 
populated country, by an undefined route, unril they found them¬ 
selves once again in the Gulf of Liaotung. They then ascended 
another river in which the long-awaited island was said to lie. As 
they approached it, after a journey of two and a half months, 
Similau and most of the Chinese absconded and were not seen again, 
but despite this blow, Faria determined to continue. At the head of 
his fighting men he landed on the island and broke into one of the 
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‘hermitages’ (from the description, the island was the site of a large 
Buddhist monastery; the tombs were those of saints, not kings).* 

To their surprise, the intruders were faced by a single aged priest. 
While his men dehled and plundered the monastery, destroying the 
altars and breaking open the tombs, Faria and the ancient conducted 
a long duologue. Faria attempted to represent himself, somewhat 
unconvincingly, as a Siamese pilgrim reduced to poverty by over¬ 
whelming misforTune, who owed his life to the mercy of Providence. 
He was asking for alms which he undertook to repay within three 
years. When the priest pointed to the scenes amidst which the 
conversation was taking place, Faria’s excuse was that he was 
temporarily in the hands of the rapacious soldiery. To this che 
priest replied: *If as you say, you have been saved by divine provi¬ 
dence, what gratitude do you show by violating his holy house, and 
how will divine justice treat you for this great sin when you are 
drawing your last breath?’ Faria continued ro prevaricate, while his 
men continued to loot. The priest then delivered his final homily. 
*Since, as you say, necessity has driven you to this crime, and chat 
given time and opportunity you intend to make it good, there are 
three things you must do; before you die, return all chat you have 
taken, that you may enjoy the clemency of our sovereign lord; 
chastise your body constantly, day and night, for this odious sin; 
and distribute your goods to the poor as liberally as to yourself, 
giving alms with prudence and wisdom. In return for this advice, 1 
ask you to instruct your men to collect the bones of these saints that 
they be not trodden underfoot.’ Faria then called a halt to his 
soldiers’ blasphemous activities, and declaring that he would tra¬ 
verse the world as a penance ro purge his sin, departed with a great 
amount of plunder. 

That night the party debated the next step; Faria was for looting 
the other hermiuges, but the majority, learning that the alarm had 
been given and the countryside was rising against them, wished to 
depart immediately. Much against his will, and afler a display of 
frustrated rage, Faria was obliged to give way. The journey was 
resumed and they returned to the open sea, entering it at a point on 
the coast which they had sighted on the outward voyage. 

Their troubles were by no means over. On course for Liampoo 
they were hit by a typhoon; Faria’s vessel was lost wdth all bands 

• CoUu, M,: The CratU PanfritMitn. 
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while Pinto and a handful of survivors were stranded on a rocky 
and deserted shore. Struggling painfully along to find succour, three 
of the party were drowned while attempting to cross an arm of the 
sea. The remainder evencualiy reached a village whose inhabitants, 
chough poor, received them kindly and directed them to a hospice 
where they were willingly entertained for some days. Making their 
way towards Nanking they were taken for brigands and maltreated 
but eventuaUy allowed to proceed. 

Their next ordeal came when by ill luck tliey attracted the atteri' 
cion of in evil man, a Mandarin on a chree-ycar tour of inspection, 
who had them arrested and clvustinto Nanking prison, despite their 
plea that they were Siamese seeking employment as boatmen. They 
were sentenced to severe flogging and to have their thumbs cut oiT, 
and the first part of die sentence was duly carried out. However 
they recovered in hospiral, where they were well created, and after 
a visit by two officials 'in violet satin and carrying white sceptres', 
they were given leave to appeal to Peking. 

Pinto describes the journey from Nanking to Peking by the Grand 
Canal in more detail than is usual with him: the numerous and 
hard*working peasantry, their careful use of manure and their 
addiction to duck*raiaing and egg hatcheries. Looking at the rural 
scene as a whole, he thought die Chinese well advised to remain at 
home, carefully cultivating the land, rather than to roam over the 
seas of the world—i sentiment which reflects a principal tenet of 
Confucianism. Into the itinerary he also introduced several in* 
triguing incidents. At Junquilcu he noted the tomb of the envoy 
whom the King of Malacca had sent to seek redress against Albu¬ 
querque.* Ac the next city of importance, Sampitay, while begging 
for alms he was approached by a woman who, displaying a aoss 
tattooed on her shoulder, said she was Inez de Leirla, the daughter 
of Tom6 Pires, the ambassador, and a well-tcndo Chinese lady. 
She entertained the prisoners in her home, and although she and 
her family were unable to speak Portuguese, they could recite 
certain prayers. Inez was also able to bribe the guards to give better 
treatment to their prisoners. 

Finally they reached Peking, and were incarcerated in one of the 
large prisons; condidens were severe, and they witnessed twenty- 
seven men being whipped to death. The result of their trial, an 

* ConcAk st4;s^u dul Jiuiquiku is WeHeh*u«h ba; tnd Sampinr, Hsm P*el i*u. 
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account of which is embodied in a confused description of the 
judicial system, was a reversal of the sentences, with the proviso 
that they put in two years* hard labour on the Great Wall. Pinto, 
like all ids contemporaries, was much intrigued by this construction, 
hitherto unknown to the West, and described it in some detail. Built 
by an early Emperor *for a bulwark to his empire', it extended for 
615 miles from the coast north of Peking into the interior, not con¬ 
tinuously but hUing gaps between mountains. He claimed not only 
to have seen but to have measured it, finding it to be thirty feet in 
height and ten feet at its widest. Ut is made of lime and sand, end 
plastered on the outside with a kind of bitumen which renders it so 
strong that no cannon can demolish it* At intervals along it there 
were watch-towers, two stages high and strongly buttressed with a 
certain black wood, so that they were far stronger than if they had 
been made of lime and stone. Pinto's description is accurate, except 
for the length of the Wall, which is 1,500 miles. He was evidently 
writing of a different portion from that which da Rada referred to 
as 'a magniheenc boundary-wall of square stone, 600 leagues long'.* 
Pinto’s term of enforced labour coincided with a great Tartar 
foray which devastated the vicinity of Peking, The raid proved 
abortive, and Pinto and two companions were carried olf by the 
retreating force. Traditionally, the Tartars were well dispos^ to 
foreigners and made good use of their services; in this insunce, the 
Tartar ruler listened with interest to Pinto's account of foreign 
countries, and promised to help him and his companions on their 
way home. The hrst stage in the long journey was to his capital, 
perhaps in the Ordos country, in the great bend of the Yellow 
River. There the travellers were allowed to join the train of an 
ambassador from the King of Cochin China. Few details of the 
route are given by Pinto; the narrative Is mainly an account of 
interviews with various potentates, lay and religious, and a confused 
account of the general geography of central Asia. But they travelled 
generally in a southerly direction, passing by a vast lake f^m which 
four great rivers rose: the Metog running through Siam; the 
Salween debouching into the Gulf of Martaban; the Irrawaddy 
reaching the sea in the same area; and a fourth, of equal magnitude, 

* The wall, Accordifis to tht EiuythfaeJia Srma, 'wied u height, ianuteful. ere., 
teconUog to tlie unport&nce of the different localities; stooe, hriefc and earth being all 
UMd ia ita conatnjctiefi’. It was built in the rdgo of the ‘Pim Emperor*, eifta aao b.c. 
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which Pinto believed (o be the 'Ganges of Sategon in the kingdom 
of Bengal*, obviously the Bramapucra in Its lower course. Although 
the lake itself was a myth, Pinco's statement reflects some knowledge 
of the hydxograpiiy of south-east Asia. 

A pare of the route seems to have Iain down the Mekong and then 
the Red River to the capital of Cochin China, modern Hanoi. From 
there, on the instructions of the king, they were conveyed to Shang- 
ch’uan Island, not far from Macao. Too late to board the annual 
fleet for Malacca, they went on to Lampacao, where almost in¬ 
evitably a quarrel broke out among them over their next step; in 
the end they embarked on the junk of a Chinese merchant which 
was sailing northwards. Again hit by a storm, they were driven 
beyond the Ryu Kyu Islands and, when the weather cleared, they 
sighted a column of smoke on the horizon; making for the shore, 
they were approached by two small boats, and informed that they 
were off Tanegashima, south of the island of Kyushu, Japan. 
While the Chinese merchants engaged in trade, Pinto and his two 
companions were hospitably entertained, Tor it is the custom of 
the people of Japan to be naturally very courteous and of good 
company*. The prestige of the strangers was much increased when 
Diogo Zdmote, one of Pinto’s companions, instructed the o/flcials 
in the use of the arquebus which he had with him. 

After some pleasant weeks, a messenger arrived from the King 
of Bungo (north-east Kyushu) requesting that one of the visitors 
should be sent to his court to be questioned about the countries 
through which he had passed. Pinto was chosen for this mission 
because, characrerisdcolly, he was considered by the Japanese to be 
less stolid and of a gayer disposition than his companions, and thus 
a better entertainer for the king, who hapi>ened to be ill. They were 
also unwilling to part with Zeimoto, for they had a great talent for 
meticulous reproduction, and were now busily engaged in copying 
his arquebus. Within a short time they had made 6,000 such 
weapons, and had also been instructed in the manufacture of gun¬ 
powder; and when Pinto returned some fifteen years later, he 
estimated that there were more than 30,000 firearms in Fucheo 
alone. Pinto soon became on excellent terms ndth the King of 
Bungo, whom he cured of his illness, and after much talk and good 
entertainment, the Portuguese were allowed to depart, having spent 
six months in the country. 
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The y«r In which Pinto ‘discovered’ Japan is open to doubtj 
supporters of his claim contend that It was 1541. The chronicler 
Antonio Galvio recorded that the l^t Portuguese to land in Japan 
was Antonio da Mota. Accompanied by two companions, he had 
while sailing to Liampo in 1543 been blown off course and eventu¬ 
ally sighted islands in latitude—‘os Japoes* —which they took 

to be the celebrated Gpongu. GaIvSo made no mention of Pinto, 
so that, as there is no clear contemporary evidence to support Pinto’s 
claim, it is not generally accepted. There is no doubt, however, 
that he was in Japan at a very early date, where, as will be seen, 
his path crossed ^at of a more famous man, Francis Xavier. 

Once the Portuguese, in their insatiable search for trade, had 
encountered Japanese raiders on the south-east China coast, it could 
only be a matter of time before they pushed on to discover the 
island kingdom. The prospects of profirable commerce stimulated 
much excitement, and the cupidity of the Lampacao merchants 
raised the price of exportable goods inordinately. While piously 
deploring this display of greed and uncontrolled love of gain, Pinto 
nevertheless emiMrked on one of the nine junks which sailed to 
follow up hia ‘discovery’. Misfortune again struck; seven of the 
junks were lost in a storm wicli all hands, while the eighth, on which 
Pinro was sailing, was separated from the other survivor. The cap* 
tain, Caspar de Mello, ordered the two masts to be cut down, but 
so inefficiently was this done that the mainmast fell on fourteen 
men, five of whom were Portuguese, ‘who were all destroyed, and 
eaeh in a thousand pieces’ (Pinto was never the one to spare precise, 
horrihe detail!). Once more he and a handful of survivors were 
washed up on a deserted shore, one of the Ryu Kyu islands, or 
perhaps Formosa. And once again they were hospitably received, 
except that this time they wxre formally brought before a local 
court for examination, and endured a searching enquiry into the 
conduct of che Portuguese and the character of their rule in the East. 

The judge opened the proceedings with a vital quesdon: ‘1 much 
wish to know why your countrymen, when moved by extreme 
cupidity they seized Malacca, kill^ our people with so little pity, as 
is testified by widows bving in our country,’ Pinto made the stock 
reply that such was the fortune of war; the Portuguese had never 
committed theft. This reply startled the judge: ‘What are you 
saying? Can you deny that the conqueror never despoils the con- 
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quercd; that he who employs force never kills; that to be greedy 
is not to steal? It is plain that in permitting you to be cast away, 
God was dealing justly with you/ The Portuguese were then 
returned to custody, with the judge’s promise that in delivering his 
dedsion he would take into consideration the plight to which they 
had been reduced. 

In the meaniime, the Qiinesc fnerchanis had conducted a cam¬ 
paign of words, vilifying the behaviour of the Portupcse in general, 
the result of which was that Pinto and his companions were left to 
languish in prison for a further two months. There they were visited 
by an emissary of the king in disguise, who cross-examined them 
on their motives and conduct, and finally reported in their favour, 
But before they could be freed, their lives were put in jeopardy by 
the arrival of a Chinese pirate, who was a sworn enemy of the 
Portuguese, having suflered a heavy defeat at (hdr hands, in which 
he had lost two junks and 300 men. The King granted him asylum, 
listened to his complaints, and promptly ordered the execution of 
the prisoners, who were only saved by a last-minute intervention by 
the Queen. Pinto was eventually able to return to Malacca. 

For a century after its publication, the PtregriftAfic enjoyed an 
astonishing popularity—nineteen editions appearing in sbe langu¬ 
ages; a recent critic, Maurice ColUs, goes so far as to express the 
opinion that 'most educated people in Europe had read it before 
1700. By that date Pinto had as many readers as Cervantes’. This 
popularity was due not to appreciation of its geographical or 
historical value, but to the seemingly incredible adventures and 
strange peoples which it described with a wealth of detail for a 
public almost totally ignorant of the East and its life. Just as Marco 
Polo had been mocked for his 'wonders’, so Pinto came to be 
regarded as a teller of outrageous tales, so that to the dramadsc 
William Oongreve he was 'a liar of the first magnitude’. Recent 
research, however, has shown ibt, on the contrary, Pinto had taken 
the trouble to gather much historical material, on Burma and Siam 
especially, and that on contemporary conditions he was writing from 
wide and accurate knowledge. It was the form in which he cast his 
bcMok (hat caused misunderstanding, particularly in writing of the 
series of journeys and discoveries which he boldly claimed to 
have made in China and Japan. If this part of his book is factual, 
then Pinto was the first in modern times to reach Peking and to 
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give an account of the Imperial city; the first since the medieval 
travellers to journey through Tartar/ and ihe western borders of 
Oiina, from Peking lo Cochin, and the first European to ‘discover’ 
Japan and to introduce it to western ways—an extraordinary record 
of travel. When, however, the general temper of the narrative is 
studied, and an attempt made to elucidate the itineraries, it is 
extremely difficult to accept the book as a record of actual journos. 
From the narrative of the expedition to Calempluy, as printed, it is 
impossible to construct a credible itinerary, and the same may be 
said of the journey through Tartary, If Pinto were ever near the 
sources of the great rivers of south-east Asia, amid plateaux over 
ten thousand feet above sea-Icvel, with a harsh climate, and in 
difficult travelling conditions, he gives little indicaiion of this in his 
book. The general conception of the great lake from which these 
rivers /lowed is found in Chinese cosmographies of the period, and 
appeared on late sixteenth-century European maps. 

Some hints of his purpose can be discerned in the incidents which 
he described so vividly. In reading them, one is struck by the way 
in which they parallel authenric events in the story of Portuguese 
India. For instance, his account of the burning of an Arab vessel in 
the Indian Ocean recalls die similar inddenc which took place 
during da Gama’s second voyage, sn inddent which shocked the 
oriental world; the pomp and boasting which accompanied Paris’s 
arrival in Liampoo is surely a satirical reference to JoSo dc Castro’s 
triumphal renim to Goa after the victory at Chaul, proceedings 
which incurred severe criticism even in Lisbon; and, to mention 
one other, the outrage at Calempluy recalls the expeditions under* 
taken by the Portuguese to demolish Hindu temples in southern 
India. 

The conclusion to be drawn is plain. Pinto’s purpose was to bring 
home as forcibly as possible what the Portuguese incursions into 
Asia, from Arabia to Japan, had entailed for chat continent. The 
main theme running through it Is the misery and descruedon which 
Portuguese aedrides had brought upon the peoples of the East, and 
to a large extent upon themselves. The dramatic interviews with 
rulers and priests, which can hardly be accepted as verbatim reports, 
hammer home the lesson that these peoples bad cultures and 
religions no less worthy of respect and toleration than those of 
Europe. Gmadering chat the b^k had to pass official censorship, 
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and that Pinto’s last years were spent dependent on the royal 
bounty, it is not to be wondered at that much of his criticism had 
to be made obliquely. In its own genre, the Peregrination was as 
signiiicant a aitidsm of Portugal's conduct in the East, as Bishop 
Las Casas's denuncUKon of Spain's conquests in the Americas—a 
reply in prose to Camoens’ great poem. That it was written by a 
man who was sufficiently disturbed by what he had seen to give up 
a lucrative career in order to join the Company of Jesus, is a testi¬ 
mony to his sincerity and the overall integrity of his work, It was 
certainly not his intention merely to satisfy the appetite of his 
readers with a mendacious farrago of vainglorious claims and 
fantasies. Other commentators have seen in the Peregrination a great 
picaresque novel, comparable to the Don Quixote of Cervantes. 
Maurice CoUis, who will have none of this, invests it with a much 
higher significance: The Peregrinationy I must repeat, is not a 
romance; to call it a book of Christian morals, though certainly 
much disguised, would be nearer the mark, a disquisition by a man 
of vast experience and tender conscience, on life and death, 
suffering and salvation.' 

Seventeenth-century readers, had they but known it, possessed 
in the Peregrination a superb interpretation of the East with which 
to supplement the more conventional text of Mendoza's Historia. 
And upon these a new source followed, the reports and letters 
relating the actions, triumphs and sufTerings of Francis Xavier, the 
'Apostle of the East', and iht members of the Society of Jesus. By a 
strange rum of events, Mendes Pinto was to be linked with this 
campaign for the Faith, as a friend of Xavier’s, snd even, for two 
years, as a novice in the Society. Why Pinto came to take this step 
is not difficult to understand, for much of the criticism in his book 
echoes the denunciations of the great evangelist. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


Jesuits in Japan and China 

TT^ELATIONS between tub European infiltrators and 

1 ^ the peoples of southern Asia were markedly changed by 
JL^rA'C events; the establishjncnt of the Inquisition in Goa, 
and the arrival of Francis Xa\ner» a founder member of the Society 
of Jesus, in 154a. Flowever little regard the Portuguese had had 
earlier for the Uves of those Hindus they defeated in ^ttle or othe> 
'Nvise punished, in the main they had not actively interfered with the 
practice of their religion or destroyed cheir temples; while those who 
were ready to adopt the Christian faith were accepted without too 
much concern for their comprehension of the sacraments. This 
attitude, however, hardened with the coming of the Inquisition, 
which operated not only against the ‘new Christians’, in reality 
converted Jews, and those thought to have reached a compromise 
with Islam, but also against those converted Indians suspected of 
backsliding. Animosity against the Hindu religion grew and temples 
on the island of Goa and in other Portuguese settlements were 
destroyed. 

Francis Xavier, a representative both of the Xing of Portugal, 
upon whose support the Church in the East was dependent, and, 
as Papal Nuncio, of the Pope, was soon strongly critical of the 
neglect of the poverty-stricken native converts by the Church, 
although he was a supporter of the Inquisition. He was even more 
vehement about the general conduct of the Portuguese in the East. 
As he wrote in 1545: 'Evil doing is so much a matter of course chat 
I see no remedy whatever for it Ail go the same road of “I plunder, 
thou plunderest”, and it terrihes me to wimess how many moods 
and tenses and participles of that miserable word, rspio^ those who 
come to India discover.’ These powerful sentiments drove him to 
spend three years among the Parvanas, the pearl fishers of the south 
coast of India, first maltreated by Arab slavers, and then, on con- 
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version, plundered by the Portuguese. From his experiences in this 
work of Chtisiian charity, Xa>ier learned to apprcdace the value of 
a knowledge of languages, a study later pursued by the Jesuits with 
zeal and intelligence. Realizing that little could be done for the 
lowest classes within the influence of the Portuguese, he turned his 
attention to the newly revealed lands to the cast. For two years he 
bboured under extreme difficulties in the Moluccas where he came 
to loathe the mounnuns and dense forests of the tropical islands, but 
struggled on, though without any high regard for the inhabitants, 
*a very barbarous lot and full of treachery*, accustomed to making 
a pastime of murder and given on occasion to cannibalism. Once 
again his eyes were lifted to farnaff countries, inhabited by peoples 
reputed to be highly civilized j the kingdoms of Japan and China 
seemed to offer greater opportunities to a Christian mission. After 
his departure to tills new held, Jesuit Fathers struggled on in the 
islands with great devotion and courage, but with small help from 
the Portuguese in their fight against Moslem chiefs, Malay pirates 
and hostile tribesmen. 

The current situation in Japan offered certain advantages to the 
westerners. The country was in the throes of civil disorder owing 
to the decay of the central government. The Emperor was a dis¬ 
regarded hgurehead living in poverty; while the Shogun, the de 
facfo ruler, was also hampered by internecine quanels, and quite 
incapable of controlling either the upstart local barons fighting for 
their own lands, or the larger monasteries which were quarrelling 
among themselves and raiding the cities. In this free-for-all, the 
barons seized the opportunity of increasing their prestige by pbying 
for foreign support through the grant of trading privileges and of 
general ftcilities to missionaries. The military prwlilccdons of the 
upper classes—they had contributed to the rapid spread of firearms 
noted by Pinto—and the general poverty of the people, two inter¬ 
connected factors, struck all observers. The Japanese were, however, 
reported to be courteous to visitors, although, convinced of their 
own superiority, they held them in contempt. 

The merchants of Malacca were quick to take advantage of the 
opportunities thus offered. Within a few years they had established 
a flourishing trading station at Hirado, and it was there that Mendes 
Pinto, as a prosperous merchant, arrived on his second visit, and 
came into contact with intrepid Francis Xavier. 
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In X548> having secured the approval of the Governor-General 
ac Goa, ^vier sailed from Malacca, accompanied by Father Cosmo 
de Torres and Brother Juan Fernandes, and a Japanese convert, 
Paul of the Holy Faith, whom Pinto had brought back from Japan 
and introduced to Xavier. The voyage from Malacca was relatively 
rapid and uneventful, though Xavier was angered by the reverence 
in which a particular idol was held, and at Che practice of deciding 
important issues by casting lots. This procedure nearly resulted in 
the junk putting into Canton and so missing the sailing season for 
Japan. But using the threat of the Viceroy’s displeasure Xavier 
forced the capuin to sail on; and the latter was happily deterred, by 
reports of pirates in the vidnity, from calling at Chincheo. 

On August J5, 1549, Xavier landed at Kagoshima and was 
warmly welcomed by Paul's family. After some days, he had a 
successful interview with the Prince of Satsuma and received licence 
CO preach. Then began for him over two years of suenuous travel, 
much hardship which impaired his health, and long, futile con¬ 
troversies with the ‘homes', who throughout displayed the bitterest 
animosity towards the evangelist. His first impressions confirmed 
rather too easily the reports which had led him to Japan. As he 
wrote to his superior; The nation with which wc have to do here 
surpasses in go^ness any of the nations lately discovered. J really 
chink that among barbarous nations, there can be none chat has 
more natural goodness than the Japanese. They are of a kindly 
disposition not at aU given to cheating, wonderfully desirous of 
honour and rank. Honour with them is placed above everything else. 
There are a great many poor among them, but poverty is not a 
disgrace to anyone.' He was impressed by what he considered the 
orderliness of life and the frugal habits of the ordinary people. His 
spirit was also raised by thankfulness at 'the benefit God has con¬ 
ferred on us by bringing us here, where life is without indulgences 
and unadulterated by counter attractions'. 

At first indeed his elforts were successful, the people in the streets 
appeared to welcome his message, there were numerous converts, 
and a beginning was made by cranslatii^ the Ten Commandments 
into Japanese. It was soon apparent, however, that well disposed as 
the people might be and ready to welcome the Gospel in preference 
to the controversies and jealousies of the Buddhist sects, ultimate 
success depended upon overcoming the opposition of the monks. 
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He was in fact up against not merely a rival theology^ however 
wrong-headed it appeared to bim^ but a whole social order> with all 
the means to secure conformity at its disposal. To Xavier the 
^bonses’ came to appear obstinate, ignorant, and stained by un¬ 
mentionable lust. In the course of long confrontations with them, 
of which some record has survived, he had to admit that whatever 
else they might be, they were pertinacious and acute, if long-winded, 
controversialists. 

It is unlikely that either side really comprehended the position of 
its opponents; apart from all else, there were linguisdc difficulties, 
for al^ough Xavier had acquired some Japanese it cannot have been 
entirely adequate for the task confronting him. He certunly did not 
underrate his opponents for his letters home on the subject of 
reinforcing his mission's strength continually emphasize the neces¬ 
sity of sending not only dedicated men prepared to face extreme 
physical hardships, but men with the knowledge and training to 
confute their adversaries The monks, with their belief in rein¬ 
carnation and the efficacy of their power to free their folbwers from 
punishment in the life hereafter, were unable to grasp the Christian 
doctrine of salvation and immortality of the soul. But, funda¬ 
mentally, there was never any prospect of a conclusion to this 
argument, for the monks were hghting for their place in society 
radier than probing matters of deep theological import. Xavier's 
spirit and courage never faltered, but after a y^r's hard work he 
appreciated that he was making no headway against the monks, and 
chat the king, in the turmoil of civil strife, would not readily 
abandon them in favour of the Christians. He saw that his only 
hope lay in winning over to his side the one power in the country 
who might overrule the local potentates. In the mistaken belief that 
the Emperor was this person, he set out on a long and hazardous 
journey which took him to Hirado, Meaco, Osaka and Amanga^. 

Large areas of the countryside had soff^d the ravages of civil 
war, and travel was thus difficult and dangerous-^t one time he 
was obliged to engage himself as servant co a nobleman in order to 
proceed; but despite the strain on his health, and a lack of funds, a 
prime need when endeavouring to win fevours from officials, his 
ardent faith sustained him. But the outcome was much the same as 
earlier. Though the people listened readily and often became con¬ 
verts, the priests prevailed in the end. Xavier did not see the 
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Emperor in Osaka and was disappointed to find chat he was totally 
without influence. In Mcaco he rad with extreme hostility and, 
accepting that his visit was a failure, he returned by sea to Hirado. 

But he was dcierndned to make one more effort to obtain official 
backing. Gathering up the presents originally intended for the 
Emperor, he sec off wii some ceremony, indeed almost in the guise 
of an envoy from Portugal, to the King of Aman^shi. He was 
welcomed by that potentate, who was anxious at tliac time to placate 
the Portuguese and gave him leave to preach; and Xavier at once 
realized that his best prospect was to encourage and foster this 
political bond. The letters he wrote to Goa arc an example of his 
practicality and shrewdness on this theme. Enclosing a list of the 
commodities most acceptable to the Japanese, he urged the establish¬ 
ment of a factory at Osaka, and the dispatch annually of a royal ship 
from Malacca: the quantities of pepper sent must be carefully 
calculated so that the value was not debased in Japan. Remembering 
his own experiences, he was insistent that ^e ships should sail 
direct, avoiding the ^ina coast and the islands off Canton. If they 
left Goa in April two months would carry them to Mabcco, and 
another two to Osaka; whereas if they put into Canton the whole 
voyage might occupy seventeen months. This policy was to hear 
fruit after his death, when Mendes Pinto returned to Japan net 
only as an envoy on behalf of Portugal but also as a member of 
Xavier’s Order. 

For his own part Xavier had decided tliat he could no longer 
neglect the affairs of the Society in India. A Christian church had 
been established and progress in evangelization had been made. A 
certain understanding had been achieved vM~vis the authorities, 
and the presence of the trading community ensured that the mission 
would not be completely isolated. There were his two devoted 
companions, Torres and Fernandes, weU equipped to carry on the 
work; converts were going to India for instruction, and he was 
seeking more helpers from Europe. 

His thoughts were turning to the great empire of China, so close 
physically, yet so fer removed spiritually, about which he enter¬ 
tained the contemporary view, ‘China, an immense empire, enjoying 
profound peace, regulated by a numba of very wise laws, Is governed 
by a single sovereign whose will is absolute. It is a most opulent 
empire, abounding with everything necessary for human fife. A 
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narrow strip of sea separates it from Japan. Its people arc remarkable 
for intelligence, and employ themselves in study, chieQy of laws and 
human jurisprudence, and also of political science. The ambition of 
the greater part of the people is to gain a deep knowledge on this 
subject. The faces of the natives ate pale and beardless, and cheif 
eyes are small. They have generally kind open dispodtions and are 
lovers of peace, which flourishes and U firmly esiabUshed among 
them, without any fears of war. Unless some new obstacles arise 
and alter my pbns, 1 hope to sail for China - . . whither I am 
attracted by the hope of being able to do good work in furthering 
greatly cite service of Cod for the benefit of both the Chinese and 
Japanese nations.^ 

Elsewhere he wrote in similar vein: ‘Opposite to Japan lies China, 
an immense empire, enjoying profound peace, and which, as the 
Portuguese mcrchanrs cell us, is superior to all Christian states in 
the practice of justice and equity. The Chinese whom I have seen 
in Japan and elsewhere... arc acute and eager to learn. In intellect 
they are superior even to the Japanese. Their country abounds in 
plenty of all things, and very many cities of great extent cover its 
surface. The dtics are very populous; the houses ornamented with 
stone roofings, and very elegant. All reports say chat the empire is 
very rich in every sort of product, but especially in silk... I hope 
to go there during this year, 155a, and penetrate even to the 
Emperor himself. China is that sort of kingdom, that if the seed of 
the Gospel is once sown, it may be propagated far and wide.’ 

Even without the attribution in the text, it would not be difficult 
to recognize the source of these vnews (and to speculate on what part 
Mendes Pinto played in their dissemination). Though not altogether 
unfounded, they were at least misleading. Wlmt no doubt appealed 
CO Xavier was the idea of a supreme and wise sovereign who could 
be persuaded to allow the Faith to be communicated to an educated 
and enlightened people. There was also the prospect that when 
China had been won, the less perfect and recaldrrani Japanese 
would foUow the example of their worthier cousins. But what a 
change from the time, not so long before, when Tomas Fires w« 
commenting on the general weakness of the Chinese and their 
inferiority to the westerners! 

The opportunity to leave Japan came when Xa\ncr learned of the 
arrival at Piirado of a Portuguese ship captained by Duarte da 
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Gama. Forewarned of Xavier’s approach^ da Gama and his men 
set out to meet him. They were astonished and saddened, in Pinto’s 
words, to meet him ‘on foot, carrying on his shoulder a bundle m 
which were all the things necessary for sajdng Mass’, the two 
Christians in Itis company relieving him from time to lime of the 
burden. Xavier refused the horse offered to him, thus obliging 
Pinto and his friertds to dismount and accompany him on fool. 
XaWer got a great welcome in Hirado, several broadsides being 
fired from the ship in his honour- All this accorded to a poor and 
exhausted priest so surprised the king that he later received him 
with much ceremony and granted leave to preach to his pcoplc- 
But, again, the bonzes objected, and before Xavier sailed there 
was only time for further inconclusive discussions. With him 
went two Japanese Christians and an envoy to the Viceroy at 
Goa. 

In India, his plans for China were warmly approved; valuable 
gifts were prepared for the Emperor and it was deeded to send an 
envoy with Xavier to Canton to negotiate for the release of Portu¬ 
guese held there in prison. The Captain of Malacca was ordered to 
support Diogo Pereira, the envoy, to the fullest extent of hia power. 
Everything appeared to promise success, and Xavier in his en¬ 
thusiasm contemplated returning aaoss Asia to Jerusalem. 

Unfortunately for the enterprise, the Captain of Malacca, striving 
to secure his position and carrying on a personal feud with Pereira, 
refused to allow him to proceed and confiscated the gifts on the 
grounds that the affairs of China were lus prerogative. In the bittw 
quarrel which ensured, Xavier, exercising his authority as Apostolic 
Nuncio, set in train the excommunication of the Captaiii, and 
refused to abandon the mission on which his heart was set- Finally, 
with the loyal support of Pereira, he obtained passage on a merchant 
vessel, and eventually reached the Island of Shang ch’uan, where 
the Portuguese had a temporary trading station. His plan to land at 
Canton at all costs alarmed the Portuguese merchants; they feared 
that the negotiations to free the prisoners would abort if Xavier 
persist^ in his intention, and that if this happened, it would bring 
down upon them a Chinese attack before they could leave for 
Malacca. Still undefeated, Xavier promised to wait until they had 
sriled, and arranged with a Chinese merchant to land him and his 
interpreter surreptitiously near Canton. Before they could even sec 
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out, Xavier, penniless, ill-housed and short of food, was stricken 
with fever. He died at Shang-ch*uan early in December 1553. 

For some years after Francis Xavier's death the China mission 
made slow progress. Fathers stationed at Macao, aided by the 
Portuguese merchants, visited Canton during the biennial fiiirs, but 
all requests for a permanent establishment were refused. Their 
efforts to make contact with the common people met with equally 
little success. Convinced that the Empire was the centre and greater 
part of the world, save for a fringe of small and negligible countries, 
the Chinese despised foreigners in general, and refused to beUevo 
they had anything of value to impart. As for their conduct and 
habits, they wore only what could be expected nf strangers from 
distant and barbarous lands. Father Pantoia recorded that *to paint 
an evil favoured man, they paint him in short apparcll, with a great 
beard. Eyes, and Mose'. European dres.*; and behaviour was also the 
subject of ridicule: ^Certaine Stage-players which coming from 
Amoco, set forth in pictures those things wltich the Chinois hated 
in the Portugals, as their short Garments (seeming to them ridicu* 
lous) praying on beads by men in temples, with Swords girded to 
them, kneeling on one knee; their quarrels one with another and 
comtiis, Women going with men in company, and the like.* 

Having endured persistent trouble at *the base people's hand', 
the Jesuits sought other channels of approach. Since neither the 
Papacy nor the King of Spain could be persuaded to dispatch a 
full-scale embassy to Peking, they directed their activities to gaining 
the confidence of the Mandarin officials and scholars during jour¬ 
neys into the interior, although they were well aware that strangers 
travelling without licence were not allowed to leave the country. 
The arrival at Goa in 1574 of Alexandre Volignano, charged with 
reorganising the eastern mission, gave an impetus to tliis positive 
programme of action. He inaugurated a new approach to the 
peoples of the East which rejected the concept of converts as merely 
Europeanized natives. Through a careful study of their languages 
and cultures he looked forward to converting them to Christianity. 
With this end in view, he dispatched Michele Ruggieri in 1578 to 
Macao to become proficient in the Chinese language and to win 
over the scholars. Working with great assiduity and patience, 
Ruggieri at last obtained the long-desired permission to estabUsh a 
churth at Chaoching, near Canton. There he was soon joined by 
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Matteo Ricd, and from that point ihe history of the Oiina mission 
is largely the record of Ricci’s achievements. A man of great 
intellectual attainmeni^ he threw himself wholeheartedly into exe¬ 
cuting Valignano’s poUcy. 

Ricci’s first step was to demonstrate chat he and his colleagues, 
far from bong ignorant barbarians, possessed a knowledge of the 
world much superior to the tarefied wisdom of the Mandarins. 
Chinese interest was aroused because of their long-standing delight 
in exotic curiosities from the outside world, and many articles of 
western manufacture were imported. Qocks were in special dc mand; 
one obtained from Europe was ‘moved by wheels without w-dglits, 
and struck also the quarters to the great admiration of the Qiinois'. 
Other gifts were hour-glasses, knives, mirrors, ‘triangle glassos' 
with silver chains and elaborate cases, surpcal instruments, and 
‘ocher prettie things’. Pointings in oil were also popubr; this art 
was said CO be previously unknown until introduced by Gaspar 
Coelius, ‘who first taught the Japonians and Chinois the European 
painting to the great good of both Churches'. From these small 
beginnings, Ricci succeeded in attracting the interest of the Manda¬ 
rins to some appreciation of European art and science. On their 
side, too, the Jesuits came to realize the depth of Chinese learning. 
At first they liad been ready to dismiss it rather summarily, and to 
state dogmatically that ‘the Oiicioie ere greatly given ro learning 
and studie; for all their honour and riches dependeth thereupon; 
they know nor, nor studie, any science, neither Machematicb nor 
Philosophic, nor any such thing, but only Rhetoricke’. This opinion, 
based on the literary character of the dvil service examinations, was 
CO be modified after their experiences at the Imperial court. One 
branch of knowledge in which the Chinese were particularly deficient, 
however, was the geography of the world beyond the bounds of 
their empire; to persuade them of this, European maps and atlases 
were included among ceremonial gifts. 

After years of careful preparation, Ricd, with the unofficial sup¬ 
port of Mandarin frieni, travelled from Canton to Nanking 
thence—after difficulocs over obtaining official passes—to Peking. 
Having spent a month there is seaccy, he realized that he could 
achieve nothing without offidal recognition and returned to Nan¬ 
king. There he and his companions laboured earnestly at their 
missionary cask, and extended their drde of friends. Eventually, 
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he obtained auchority from the pro>dncial governor to proceed to 
Peking. Among Kied’s party was Diego de Pancoia, who wrote a 
lively account of his experiences, which portrayed the growing 
appreciation of the travellers for the material achievements of 
Chinese dvllization. 

Pancoia rhapsodized over Nanking and the elegance of the land¬ 
scape in which it was set: ^There is also a lake close to the Citie, 
whici: the eye can scarcely measure, whiclx sliding into a Valley 
encompassing, embossed with divers Hillocks, hath given occasion 
to Arc to shew her utmost in the adorning the same, beautifying oil 
those spacious bankes with Houses, Gardens, Groves; a very 
Labyrinth to the bewitched eyes, not knowing whereat most in this 
Maze to bee most amazed, wherein most to ddighc. And in delights 
doe they spend their dayes, filling the Lake with Vessels, fumi^ed 
with feasts, Spectacles and Plnycs on the water. There is a pleasant 
Hill in the middle of the Gtie, whereon is a fnirc Tower or Steeple, 
where they measure rheir houres by a strange device [a large water 
clock]... From this Hill is a prospect over all the Gcie. All the 
streets being set with trees, make shew of pleasant Gardens. It is 
so full of Rivers, Lakes, Rils, Ponds, both in the Gibe and suburbs, 
os if a man would frame a Platonicall Idoea of elegancie to his 
mind.* 

Me observed with special interest the organization of the inland 
waterway system, on which they travelled to Peking, and the man¬ 
ner in which the Grand Canal bad been constructed to form a 
continuous waterway with the lower courses of the Yangtze-kiang 
( 4 he greatest River that ever I saw in my life; which in some parts 
is ab^e three leagues broad and very deep*) and the Hwang Ho 
(‘another River as great, which seemed to he rather of mudde than 
water, because the water was alwaies mingled with earth, which 
whence it should come for so many yeeres I woe not’). He also 
noted the regulation of the water level by ‘floud-gates like Sluices’; 
the two types of vessel which plied upon it, ‘one sort of vessel for 
burden, and another sort for houses*; and the immense quantities 
of material transported, especially rice for the cities, bricks and 
timber for the repair of PeHng, and ‘particular things and dainties 
for the Imperial court*, 

On Ricci's and his companions* arrival in Peking, their &te was 
for some time in the balance owing to intrigues among various 
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ofiiciab, but eventually iheir gifts reached the Emperor. These had 
been chosen with care to appeal to that autocrat Clocks were as 
usual prominent: Two clockcs with wheeles, one great one of Iron, 
with a very great case made friie with a thousand ingiaves workes, 
full of gilded Dragons, which are the arms and Ensignes of this 
King, as the Eagle is the Emperours [the Holy Roman Emperor] 
and another little dockc, above an handful high, all of golden metall, 
of the bestc wotke whiti is made in our countrie.' There were also 
three paintings, the largest tlmt of Our Lady of the Poplar of San 
Lucar, and a very fair ‘Monocord*, an instrument which greatly 
delighted the musical Chinese. The clocks proved to be the salva¬ 
tion of the mission, for the Jesuits were eventually called upon to 
instruct court mathematicians in their maintenance, which in turn 
led to their being charged with the reformation of the Chinese 
calendar. For the Use nine years of his lifc^he died in Peking in 
i6jo— Ricci enjoyed a unique position at court; although he never 
saw the Emperor, it was generally understood thee he was high in 
the imperial favour—as a scientist rather than an exponent of the 
Christian faith. 

Despire the influence of Ricci and missionary endeavour in 
Canton, Nanking and oclicr ports, the general conversion of Qiina 
was as far off as ever. The Jesuits were in fact faced by several 
dilemmas. It was true that Ricci at Peking was studying the Con- 
fuclan philosophy of the Literati but this was on ethical, rather than 
theological, grounds. Over the years men like Ricci had learned 
much about complex set of beliefs, moral, religious and magical, 
which governed the daily life of millions, and to differentiate 
between the various sects, as they styled them. For the establishment 
—the Literati—^ey had great respect. Their conduct was regubted 
by the Confuebn philosophy, which is most proper to China. ‘Of 
all the noblest sciences,* Pantoia wrote, ‘they are best skilled in 
moraU Philosophic (naturall, they have rather obscured) and bung 
ignorant of logicke, they deliver those Ethicke precepts in confused 
sentences and discourses without order, by mcere naturall wit. Tbeir 
greatest Philosopher is called Confudus, whom I finde to have 
beenc borne 551 years before the coming of Christ and to have 
Eved above 70 yeeres, by example as well as precept exddng to 
virtue, accounted a very holy man. And if wee marke his sayings 
and doings, wee must confesse few of our Ethnlke Philosophers 
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before him, and many behindc. But with the Chinois, his word is 
authorise, and no speech of his is called in quesdcn; the Learned^ 
yea the Kings also, ever since worshipping him, not as a God, but 
as a Man/ 

When, however, the question of converson was considered, 
difhcultics arose. This sect hath no Idols, worships one God, 
believing aU things to be conserved by his providence ... The best 
of diem teach nothing of the Creation; rewards and pimishments 
they confine in this life to a man’s selfe or his posteritie. The scope 
of this Literate sect is the peace and good of the Common-wealth, 
and of Families, and of each persons; their precepts agreeing wdeh 
Nature and Christianitic . - . They condemn Single life, permit 
Polypmie, and In their Bookes largely explaine that precept of 
Charitie, to doe to another as a man would be done to/ In their 
conduct of life there were *five virtues; urbanity or courtesy is one; 
the rest are piety, a thankful remembrance of l^nehca, true dealing 
in contracts or bargainee, and wisdome of archieving [sic] of matters. 
From these ^indpals sprang the authority of the parent, the himily 
as the unit in social life, and ancestor worship, “observing their 
dead Ancestrie os if they were living”, and commemoradng them 
by an annual ceremony/ 

The other principal sect, or rather the vast majority of the 
population, followed vaneties of Buddhism while at the same time 
obeying the Confucian rule. They believed in reincarnation and 
the avoidance of the taking of life, and their idola were sec in 
lavishly decorated temples and attended by extravagant rices. For 
the multitude of monks the Jesuits, like the Literati, had little 
esteem; not only did they consider them ignorant and illiberal, but 
assailed their morals: These priests are accounted, and jusdy, the 
most vile and vidous in the whole Kingdome, sprung of the basest 
plebians/ Numbers of these people in fiict became Chrisdans, but 
in relation to the magnitude of the population such successes were 
of little significance. 

The Jesuits were prepared to make great concessions to advance 
their cause. Ricd himself accepted the unique position of Confucius 
in Chinese life. ’His self-mastery and abstemious ways,’ he wrote, 
’have led his countrymen to assert that he surpassed in holiness all 
those who in times past, in the various parrs of the world, were 
considered to have excelled in virtue.’ He met boldly the problem 
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of chose who had died over the centuries before the arrival of his 
missionaries: ‘One can confidently hope that, in the mercy of God, 
many of the ancient Chinese found salvadon in the natural law, 
assisted as they must have been by that special help, which, as the 
theologians teach, is denied to no one who does what he can towards 
salvation, according lo the light of his conscieiice.’ 

In the event, the Jesuits were not permiitcd to embark on a 
general mission throughout the country, Confined at first to Peking, 
they had some success, converting a royal prince and a number of 
influential personages. But they were mainly tolerated for tlicir 
sdentific knowledge, and it was as scientists that they travelled 
widely during their cartographic surveys. At Rome, however, their 
attempts to assimilate Christian and Gentile rites met with increasing 
criticism and charges of heresy, largely stimulated by the friars who 
had followed them to China, until finally such practices were 
condemned by the Pope, 

However frustrated they felt in the sphere of rellpon, the Jesuits 
turned again and again to praise the high standard and efficiency 
of the system of government; ‘the administration of the Kingdome 
of China doeih for the most part, agree with the instinct of nature, 
authority being commicied, not unco rude and unskilful men, but 
unto such as have become conversant in the use and exercise of 
learning, yea, and in promoting learned men into magistracies, great 
consideration is had of their wisdomc, justice, and of other virtues 
esteemed by the ChineansV The het chat any man might rise, 
‘without any respect of degree or parentage*, to the highest rank 
was continually praised, but indeed all facets met with approwl, 
especially the ftmily, with the emphasis on obedience to authority 
as the base unit. A gathering of families formed the commune, and 
these in turn were grouped in sub-prefcccurcs, controlled by the 
lowest grade of Mandarins. At the summit stood the Emperor, 
himself subject to direction by a Board of Rites, through witom 
continuity and orthodoxy were maintained, 

In some directions the Jesuits* enthusiasm carried them too fltr. 
Ricci asserted for instance: ‘Neither the king nor his people ever 
think of waging a war of aggression. They are quite content with 
what they have and are not ambitious of conquest... I must admit 
I never have seen any mention of such conquest, nor have I ever 
heard of them extending the boundaries of their Empire.* Nor does 
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he mention the tyranny exercised by the court eunuchs, or the cruel 
beatings, from which even Confucian scholars were not exempt. 
Enemies of the Society maintained chat this praise was to curry 
favour with the authorities and to encourage recruits. 

Although the Jesuits failed in their primary object, die conversion 
of China, they continued to serve die Imperial court at Peking as 
sdentiiic advisers. A product of this co-operation was the extensive 
surveys of the Empire which they were able to execute, and which 
took them to many parts of eastern and central Asia previously 
unviriced by Europeans. These surveys eventually formed the basis 
of tlic important work, the MowtlU athi de la ChhUy published at 
Paris in 1737, the basis of European cartography of China for more 
chan a century. One unforeseen result of their aedvities was the 
influence of dteir writings on the development of polidcal thought 
in eigliteenth<encury France, for the phslosophes used their en¬ 
thusiastic accounts of the ex^lence of Chinese government and 
social institutions as a yardstick to judge their own society, and to 
plan its reformation. 


Meanwhile in Japan the fortunes of the Christian missionaries were 
fluctuating. After Xavier’s departure progress was at first slow, as 
Mendes Pinto found on his fourth visit. The story of this is perhaps 
the most remarkable in his extraordinary career. It bo happened that 
when Francis Xavier’s body was brought back to Gu, Pinto was 
present at its memorable reception. Greatly moved by the ex¬ 
perience, he took a surpriring decision; he renounced his wealth, 
freed his slaves, and was admitted to the Society of Jesus by the 
Provincial, Father Belchior Nunez, proposing to devote liis life to 
the evangelization of Japan. At the same time he was pressing the 
Viceroy to initiate closer reladons with the IClng of Bungo. The 
Governor-General prompdy appointed him as envoy and he set out 
with Father Nunez with cosdy presents procured at his own expense. 
The voyage to Bungo, replete with characteristic misadventures and 
delays, lasted over two years. The party was hospitably received by 
the ruler, but in a spirit bordering on mockery. In interviews, the 
king made it plain tlut he had no intention of being converted, and 
was more interested in trade. Pinto’s enthusiasm for mission work 
then markedly cooled (he subsequendy left the Society). Haidng ob- 
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taincd a letter from the king reciprocating the Govemor-Gcneral^s 
desire for friendship, he sailed from Japan for the last time, accom¬ 
panied by Nunez, who returned to his dudes as ProyincUl. 

The courage and persistence of the Jesuit missionaries was 
gradually rewarded. The island of Kyushu and the neighbouring 
mainland, where they were most active, was the centre of Japanese 
resistance to the centralizing policy of the Shogun, Odfi Nobunga; 
tlicre the turbulent barons were prepared to oblige their people to 
accept conversion, so tlut they might improve their cixanccs of 
obtaining arms from the foreign merchants. Nobunga, gradually 
imposing his authority, was also tolerant to the Fathers, portly out 
of dislike for the Buddhists, partly because he, too, was desirous of 
expanding foreign trade. Thus unmolested, the missionaries could 
by 158a claim 150,000 converu. Though many of these may hove 
lacked strong conviction, those who had suffered during the years 
of civil strife found solace in a religion of compassion and regard 
for the individual. 

Hideyoshi, Nobunga’s successor, continued m this attitude of 
total indifference, until he became disturbed by the trend of affairs. 
There was the fear that the Christians among his officers might be 
induced to combine against him, while the increasing imports of 
weapons and constant bickering between the Portuguese and Spani¬ 
ards abo seemed likely to endanger domestic peace. The Jesuits, 
partly to support their work, had taken to trading overseas, and 
were closely associated with the Portuguese merchants of Macao. 
While not averse to commercial expansion, Hideyoshi had reason 
to fear that the foreigners were planning to extend their interests 
by force of arms. 

At first Hideyoshi merely turned to favour Ac Dutch, who at 
least displayed no interest in religion. Then, in 1597, a violent 
persecution began wiA the execution of Aree Jesuits and six 
Spanish Franciscans, and continued to be directed mainly against 
Japanese converts, Aen estimated to number 300,000- In 1624 the 
SpaniA were deported, followed by Ac Portuguese; the Shogun’s 
subjects were forbidden to trade abroad, and the Dutch and 
Chinese merchants were confined to Nagasaki. Fourteen years later 
the persecution came to its pitiless conclusion, when Ae surviving 
Christiaju, risiog in rebellion, were all but exterminated. Japan 
Aen bpsed into an isolation as complete as Aat of China. After 
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half a century the most prorrusing chapter (n Christian endeavour 
and Euro-Asian relations to date had ended in disaster. Apart from 
the question of whether or not there was ever a real likelihood of a 
Christian state emerging in Japan, it seems improbable that, in the 
face of so much rivalry between the Europeans, it could have 
maintained its integrity for long. Three centuries were to elapse 
before Japan took its place in the world of Iniernadona! politics. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


The Challenge to Portuguese Dominion 

A LTHOUGH A few adventurers from other notions had 
sailed to the East in the hrst three quarters of the sixteenth 
-C^^century, it was not until the closing years that the Portu¬ 
guese and Spanish claims to absolute sovereignty were seriously 
challenged. The long and hazardous voyage, initia] inferiority in 
navigational skill, and ignorance of conditions in eastern lands were 
obvious deterrents, but the principal one was the political situation 
in Europe. The Iberian monopoly, based on die Treaty of Tordesil- 
las, was sustained by command of the sea, and until this had been 
broken, no European country was prepared to risk limited naval 
resources in a determined attack upon the settlements in India and 
Indoneria. The hrsc reconnaissances were made from England, 
where a group of courtiers, merchants and cosmographers, whose 
leading propagandist was Richard Hakluyt the younger, followed 
with dose attention the progress of exploration, and formuloccd a 
policy of expansion and colonization overseas. But until the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada their efforts were largely directed to pro¬ 
moting privateering raids on Spanish commerce in the Atlantic and 
the West Indies, or to seeking a route to the East which would avoid 
the waters controlled by Portugal. 

The Dutch, also, in their struggle for independence from Spain, 
were developing as an efficient naval power. Under Imperial rule 
their merchants and seamen had pardcipaced in an extensive and 
flourishing trade, but when Antwerp, an important centre for 
eastern commerce, and the ports of Spain were dosed to them (and 
those of Portugal after the union of the two kingdoms), they of 
necessity turned to the search for other outlets; in this they were 
aided by the new level of sdendiic competence which thdr seamen, 
building on the skills of the Iberian pioneers, steadily achieved. 
Expansion became a great national effort, powerfully organized and 
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Strongly backed by the home government. Thus, initially, the Dutch 
effort in the Base was more successful than chat of the English. 

The first English plan, the opening up of an alternative to the 
Cape route, led to a series of voyages in search of a north-west 
passage to the north of the American continent and of a north-east 
route eastwards along the Arctic coasts of Asia. The latter series, 
after an initial success in entering the White Sea, failed to afford a 
practicable way, but by opening up communications t^th Muscovy 
it encouraged hopes, not only of expanding trade with Persia, but 
of reaching ‘Cachay’ overland across central A^a. For some years, 
while there was agreement with Muscovy, members of the Muscovy 
Company, travelling down the Volga and across the Caspian Sea, 
conducted some trade with Persia. 

llie most active and successful of these men was Anthony 
Jenkinson, who also sought to take the transcontinenta] road. Joining 
a caravan on the eastern shores of the Caspian, he had some danger¬ 
ous moments. Blackmailed by the escort, robbed of much personal 
property by bandits, and suffering from lack of water, he and his 
caravan barely succeeded in gaining Bokhara. Jenkinson was greatly 
disappointed by the city; though it was frequented by merchants 
from India, Persia and Russia, it was of little consequence com¬ 
mercially, though there had been trade with China in times past, 
Vhen there was passage’. No precious metals, gold or pepper were 
to be obtained, norwithstanding chat he met craden from Bengal 
and other countries on the Ocean Sea, 'in the subjection of 
Pordngals*. 

One of hia companions, Richard Johnson, noted some further 
particulars, including an itinerary. It was tlurty days by caravan 
from Bokhara to Kashgar and another thirty thence to 'Cathaya'; 
the Cathayan border was reached at SowcMk (Su-cbcu, near the 
western terminus of the Great Wall) and the road ran on to Camchik 
(Kan-chou) and then, surprisingly, after two months to ^Cathaya* 
ten days beyond which was Cambalu (Peking), ^the chief city in that 
whole land*. The way he was dcscriWg was clearly the northern 
branch of the old silk route, which ran on from Kan<hou to Lan- 
chou, on the Hwang Ho, 700 miles distant, as the crow flies, from 
Cambalu, much of it 'inhabited, temperate, and well replenished 
with innumerable fniits’. He also learnt chat 'ships may sail from 
Cathaya unto India. But of ocher waics, or how the seas lie by any 
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coast he knoveth not\ Finally^ ‘beyond this land of Cathay which 
they praise to be civil and unspeakably rich» Is the councrey named 
in the Tartarian tongue Cara-Calmack inhabited with blacke people: 
but in Cathay the most part thereof stretching to the sunne rising, 
are people white and of ^ire complexion. Their religion also as the 
Tartares report, is Christian, or after the manner of cluistians, and 
their language peculiar, dilTering from the Tartarian tongue’. 

The route was at that time interrupted by Cossack raids on 
Kashgar and Tashkent. Although the King of Bokhara received 
him cordially, and punished the bandits, Jenkinson considered hint- 
self iJl-crcatcd, for 'the King went to the warres, and sawc mec not 
paidc before his departure; and although in deede hce gave order 
for the same, yet was I very ill satisfied, and forced to rebate part, 
and CO take wares as paiment for the rest contrary to my expectation, 
but of a bigger better paiment I could not have, and glad I was so 
to be palde and dispatched'. He had contemplate journeying back 
through Persia, but having been deprived of the papers given him 
by the Tsar of Moscovy, he thought it safer to return by the way he 
had come. Apart from the long and dangerous route, he saw small 
prospect of trade with Bokhara, mainly because its merchants had 
no use for English cloth. The governors of the Company, however, 
were evidently attracted by the idea of this overland route eastwards, 
but further to the north, for in later Instructions to Jcnklnson It was 
suggested tliac Johnson might be employed upon it: 'And because 
the Russes say chat in travelling Eastwards from Colmogro* thirtie 
or fortie dayes journey, there is the maine sea to be found, we thinkc 
char Richard Johnson might imploy his time that way by land, and 
CO be at Mosco time enough to go with you Into Persia; for if it be 
true that he may cravell to the sea that way, and that he may know 
how many miles it is cowards the East Irom Colmogro, it will be a 
great helpe for us to Unde out the scralght and passage that way, if 
any be there to be had.' 

There is an echo of this proposal in the advice which Dr. John 
Dee gave to the navigators Pen and Jackman when they were 
preparing for the last of the north-east voyages in 15S0. Having 
also the reports of the Jesuits in mind, he remarked that after com¬ 
pleting the passage 'you may also have opportunity to sail over to 

* is modem Kbolmoforr, nttuted eorae mile* eoutlxtn of 
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Japan Island, where you shall finde Chrisdan men, Jesuits, of many 
councryes of Giristendome, and perhaps some Englishmen, at 
whose hands you may have great insctuciion and advise for your 
afTayres in hand’. 

Unfominarely, despite the efforts of the Muscovy Company, the 
attempt to establish trade with Persia by the Volga route proved 
impractical, and die London merchants turned to the eastern 
Mediterranean. It was hoped that by agreement with the Turks it 
might be possible to open up a route from Aleppo across Syria to 
the Persian Gulf and so to tap the spice trade; also that an under¬ 
standing might be reached with the Mogul Emperor Akbar in 
nortlicrn India for the establishment of a base for English mer¬ 
chants. Although John Newbery had returned from a venturesome 
journey overland to Hormuz, full of enthusiasm for this project, the 
prospects were not encouraging. The quandey of spices reaching 
that city were scarcely sufficient to meet the demand in the Levant, 
and, more serious, English cloth was not greatly wanted there. But 
the major obstacle was the certainty of strong opposition from the 
Portuguese to any such attempt to break their monopoly or to win 
over the Mogul, with whose subjects they were trading profitably. 

It was decided, however, chat the venture was sufficiently promis¬ 
ing; Newbery was dispatched with a party of merchants, only one 
of whom, Ralph Fitch, was to return alive. Newbery planned to 
reach Bushire on the Persian coast and then to join a caravan for 
India, but this idea fell through for want of an interpreter and the 
party was obliged to proceed to Hormuz. There, as had been feared, 
they aroused the suspicions of the Portuguese, were arrested, and 
sent to Goa. They eventually escaped and set out on a long series 
of wanderings, but little was accomplished at the Imperial court. 
Newbery dtid on the return overland, while Fitch spent seven years 
travelling over the main trade routes of northern India and around 
the Bay of Bengal. He was the first Englishman to reach Malacca, 
where he picked up some information on the Ivlacao trade with 
China and Japan. 

Fitch’s report was somewhat brief, but it at least emphasized the 
points, made later by Linschoien, that the only practicable way of 
reaching the East Indies was by the sea route round the Cape of 
Good Hope; and that to open this up would entail challenging and 
overcoming Portugars command of the seas. By now, that had 
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become the general opinion, for die balance of power in European 
waters had changed dedsively with the destruction of the Armada 
in 1588; and, in fact, just before Fitches return, James Lancaster 
had been dispatched with a small fleet to the East Indies. 


At the same time as these ries of Arctic voyages was ending, Frands 
Drake demonstrated by his dreumnavigation of i577>*6o that 
Portugal could not entirely exclude rivals from the Cape route. 
Drake approached the Moluccas from the east and followed a 
course through them approximating to that of Magellan’s Victoria. 
Ac Tcrnace he was well received by the king, who was at odds with 
the ruler of Tidore and his Portuguese allies and ready to conclude 
a treaty of friendship with a potential supporter; this episode, of 
little significance at the time, was later cited as a juscihcacion of 
English activities In the islands. Drake was also able to replenish 
his stores with sago, rice, fowls and other foodstuffs, and to load 
several tons of cloves. 

After running aground off Celebes, when he was obliged co 
jettison three tons of cloves and eight pieces of ordnance, Drake 
called at an island, known (0 him as ^rateve,* which entranced 
diem all; *To confess a rruech, since the dme that we first sec out of 
our owne Countrey of England, we happened upon no place 
(Ternatc onely excepted) wherein we found more conforces, and 
better means of ref^hing.’ The next island visited was Java, 
Vhere arriving, wee founde great courtesie, and honourable enter* 
cainment'. Drake was welcomed by four rajahs, and he was struck 
by the sodsble atmosphere, the martial bearing, and the fine aaAs- 
manship of the metal workers—from whom he borrowed a supply 
of weapons. What seems to have intrigued him most was the 
Javanese method of steaming rice in colanders, which produced a 
firm and nourishing bread, no doubt welcome as a useful radon, 

Warned that ^not farre off there were such great ships as ours\ 
Drake put to sea at once, setting course for the Ope of Good Hope, 
and not touching land until they reached Siena Leone. As regards 
the Cape he noted pardcularly ^t ^notwithstanding we ranne hard 
aboord the Cape, finding the report of the Portingals to be most 
false, who aflirme that it is the most dangerous Cape of the world, 

* Probably 
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never wichouc mtollerable stormes and present danger to travaJlcrs, 
which come neerc the same. This Cape is a most stately thing, and 
the fairest Cape we saw in the whole circumference of the earth, 
and we passed by it the i8 of June'. 

Drake had thus shown that the sea routes were navigable by 
nations other than the Portuguese; that the Moluccas were not 
entirely under Portuguese control and offered opportunities for 
trade; .ind that Java held out a similar prospect. 

Having made a princely fortune from the Spanish vessels he had 
seized in the Pacific, Drake was quite prepared to undertake a 
voyage to the Moluccas to exploit his friendship with the King of 
Tcmatc, and there were men at court and among the London 
merchants who were prepared to back him. In &cc, the Ear) of 
Leicester had such on expedition in hand when Drake returned. 
His original plan was interwoven with support of Don Antonio, 
claimant to the throne of Portugal, and envisaged rallying the 
Malabar settlements to his cause. Bur, owing to the defeat of the 
Portuguese pretender, this ambitious project was dropped. Queen 
Elizabeth forbade Drake to leave the country, and the enterprise 
took on a more commercial complexion. Dmke'i advice to the 
promneen was co trade widi Sumatra and Java on the way to the 
Moluccas; in all of these places they could obtain rich supplies of 
spices. If contrary winds prevented the passage of the Malacca 
Strait, he recommended trading with the countriea around the Bay 
of Benp). It is dear that the backers were worried by the lack of 
expert navigators with a knowledge of conditions in the eastern 
seas, for he also suggested chat some of his own men who had 
served in the Gfitdtn Hind might be enrolled: ^Whereas they [the 
leaders of the expedition] are desirous to know the fittest places of 
watering and the best meanes to preserve thdi belches, it shalbe 
sufficient in chat they shall have in their companie divers of my 
men wch were in my late viage who can more effcctuallie instruct 
them both of the places & of the order that is necessaric to be 
observed.' 

This offer was eagerly accepted, and eight men who had been in 
the Moluccas and had lived in the East Indies for some years were 
also enrolled. Edward Fenton was entrusted with the command and 
instructed by the optimistic merchants to trade peaceably ‘in 
foreign parties to the south-eastwards [in other words, via the 
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Cap€]\ and to carry out the discovery of ‘Cathua* and China. He 
was to avoid aggressive action as far as possible and was particularly 
warned not to attempt to reach his goal by passing through the 
Straits of Magellan; this might result in a heid~on clash with the 
Spaniards, who were believed to have fortified them to prevent a 
repetidon of Drake’s expbit. As far as trading with the Moluccas 
was concerned, the voyage was a complete fiasco, for the ficet never 
passed the Cape. Fenton proved to be an erraric and vainglorious 
leader, with personal ambitions at variance with the commercial 
aims of the promoters, while the one object of Drake's men was to 
repeat their old leader's profitable raid on Spanish shipping in the 
Pacific. Tlie failure of Fenton’s voyage conclusively demonstrated 
tlie obstacles to be overcome before English traders could reach the 
East Indies. 

Although the political situation in Europe continued to distract 
attention from die East, proposals for further voyages were still 
put forward, and Drake’s name was again mentioned in 158$ as 
commander of an operadon in the East, 'in all probability for con¬ 
quest rather than commerce’.* Before the Spanish threat in home 
waters was removed by the dispersal and pardal destruedon of the 
Spanish Armada, Thomas Cavendish accomplished the third cir¬ 
cumnavigation, a courageous fear, which also revealed the riches to 
be gained. Cavendish summed up his achievement in a letter to the 
Lord Chamberlain: 'From the Cape of California, being the utter¬ 
most part of aU Nova Hispania, I navigated to the Ilandcs of 
Philippinas hard upon the coast of China, of which Countrie I have 
brought such intelligence as hath not bene heard of in these parts. 
The statelines and riches of which countrie I feare to moke report 
of, least I should not be credited. For if I had not knowne sufficient¬ 
ly the incomparable welth of that countrey, I should have ben as 
incredulous thereof, as others will be that have not had the like 
experience. I sayled along the Hands of Malaccas, where among 
some of the heathen people, I was well increated, where our country 
men may have trade as freely as the Portingals, if they will them¬ 
selves.’ 

He bad shown also that Spanish authority could be fiouted in the 
waters around the Philippines, and that supplies could be re¬ 
plenished in southern Java. 

• E, Q. R. Tiylor, quodns J. A. WilluitWHt, ifi Tib TniMesome 9/^EJmard PeMiea. 
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Tal« of the wealth of this region had indeed been Bitering back 
from Hispanic America for some years. As early as 1572 Henry 
Hawkes, an English merchant resident in Mexico, had sent home 
to Richard liakluyt the elder a glowing account of the Philippines, 
derived from an enthysiasdc Spanish friend: 

‘It was my fortune to be m companie with one Diego Gtitieres, 
who was the first pilot that ever went to that countrey of the 
Philiipinacs. lie makctli report of many strange tilings in that 
Countrey, aswcl riches, as others, and saith, if there be any Paradise 
upon earth, it is in that countrey: and addeth, that siedng under a 
tree, you shall have such swcccc snxels, wiili su^ greet content and 
pleasure, that you sliall remember noting, neither wife nor child¬ 
ren, nor have any kindc of appetite to cate or drinkc, the oderiferous 
smcis will be so swecic. This man hath good Uvings in Nova 
Hispania, notwithstanding he will returnc thither, with his wife 
and children, and as for treasure, there is aboundance, as he 
maketh mention.* 

Trade with Qiina was carried on by many junks: The men of 
the maine land, have certain trafficke wirh some of these islanders, 
& come thither in a kind of ships, which they have with one saile, 
and bring of such merchandize as they have neede of. And of these 
things there have bene brought into Newe Spaine both cloth of 
gold, & silver, 6e divers manors of silkes, & workes of gold and 
silver, marvelous to be seene. So by their saying, there is not such 
a Countrey in the whole world.’ 

Cavendish was therefore claiming more credit chan was really 
due to him; his achievement was to endorse what Drake had done 
and to keep the East in the minds of English merchants. So en¬ 
thusiastic was Cavendish that he immediately prepared for a 
second voyage. However, his powers of leader^ip deserted him, 
his small fleet fiiiling to pass trough the Straits of Magellan was 
scattered, and Cavendish died off the Cape Verde Islands. Despite 
such failures, however, the London merchants stuck doggedly to 
their intention to seek wealth in the East, and before news of the 
Cavendish disaster arrived, the Levant Company was organi^g a 
fleet under the command of James Lancaster in ^ flagship Edipard 
Bonaventure. 

On his voyage of 1591 Lancaster had to contend with all the hazards 
which, experience had caughc, should be avoided at all costs. He 
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wasted much time by hugging the West African coast, and only 
reached the Cape after losing many of his sailors. The sick were 
put on board the Merchant Royal and sent back to England, and 
Lancaster sdled on towards crisis after crisis: after a delay of a 
month, he ran into a great storm and lost the Renehpe off Cape 
Corrientes; a number of men were killed in a skirmish in the 
Comoro Islands; when re-provisioning at Zanzibar, he hod to beat 
off a Portuguese attack. Matters became desperate when lie was 
carried far to the northwards and then by the monsoon beyond 
Cape Cormorin. He endeavoured to make the Nicobar Islands, but 
ultimately found himself off northern Sumatra, the first English 
trading enterprise to reach ilic archipelago. Well received by the 
King of Acfdn, an enemy of the Portuguese, he proceeded to 
venture down the Malacca Strait, seizing Portuguese and native 
ships. Having thus stirred up opposition rather pclntlessly, he 
abandoned the eastwards course and, perhaps influenced by Drakers 
advice to Fenton, turned his attenrion to the Bay of Bengal, but not 
CO trade. His purpose was to He off Ceylon and seize Portuguese 
shipping proceeding to Malacca. 

By this time, however, his men had suffered enough hardship, and 
Lancaster was obliged to sail for the Cape. There was more trouble 
in the Atlantic, for eager to be home they insisted on sailing north¬ 
wards instead of taking the longer route to the west, Six months 
were thus wasted in the Doldrums. Affer a series of extraordinary 
misadventures, Lancaster was carried by a French ship to Brittany 
from where he made his way to London. Nothing was ever heard 
again of the Edvard Bonaventurt. 


Meanwhile the Dutch were watching with increasing interest the 
fortunes of the English in the East. By the time Lancaster had 
returned from his shattering voyage they had founded their lirsc 
trading company. In several respects they had advantages over their 
rivals, and until their final break with Spain, their merchants and 
navigators and finasciers had taken a share in the expansion. 

Throughout the century Antwerp had been the European termi¬ 
nus of the spice trade and the Ehitch had shared in the distribution 
of oriental merchandise through west and north Europe. Linschoten 
mentions several men who had resided in the Ease Indies, and 
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even in Japan, Their pilots were aware of the advances m the 
science of navigation made by the Portuguese and Spaniards (the 
Portuguese mathcmancian, Pedro Nune?, had for instance tackled 
some of the problems arising from the spheridty of the earth) and 
were developing them further. Gerhard Mercator had elaborated 
on Nunez’s theories and worked out his projection in order to solve 
the difficulties of plotting a course on a flat surface. All this contri¬ 
buted enormously 10 contemporary knowledge, much of which can 
be found in I/inschocen*8 Iiintrario. This work is therefore worthy 
of some notice as a general appreciation of the contemporary East 
Indian scene and as a commentary on the actions of ear!/ intruders 
into the Portuguese sphere. 

A considerable amount of the material in it Linschoten drew from 
other authorities, including the histories of Mendoza, already men¬ 
tioned, Maffei, and Camoens' Lusiads. Its real value lay in his first¬ 
hand account of conditions and life in Gos, where he had resided 
for five years in the suite of the Archbishop, together with the 
information he obtained from acquaintances who had travelled 
further east. Among these were a Dutch pilot, Dirck Gerries, who 
had made the voyage from Goa to Japan—Linschoten tells us that 
but for lack of means he would have accompanied Dirck—and 
Gerrit van Afhu3'sen who had spent fourteen months in Malacca. In 
his account of the voyage out, Linschoten stressed the importance 
of arriving off south-east Africa early in July, when a course could 
be set through the channel between Madagascar and the mainland 
to Mozambique. There the crews could recover and load fresh 
supplies of water, before taking advantage of the monsoon to sail 
for Goa. Ships arriving later than early July passed to the east of 
Madagascar and made Cochin, not Goa—a tedious route on which 
men suffered greatly from the heat and from scurvy. Loss of life on 
the voyage to India was serious; thirty men died on his ship, a 
figure which he considered average, and he was told of a heavily 
overcrowded ship which had lost 900 out of a total of 1,100. 

Mozambique, ‘a verie great and a safe haven’, was guarded by a 
strong fort, not heavily manned. Its situation was distinctly un¬ 
healthy, and many di^ while their ships lay there. The post of 
Captain was one of the most lucrative in Portuguese India; the 
others, apart from Goa, the centre of government, were Hormuz 
and Malacca. The Captain, he was told, drew most of hU profit 
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from the ^Id dust collected along the coast, mainly at So&Ia. Thete 
was also a considerable export of African slaves to India and the 
archipebgo. 

Linschocen’s description of Goa is lively and full of interest and 
its general accuracy is home out by later writers. While the Portu¬ 
guese were firmly entrenched there and at Cochin, they were 
experiencing difficulties in maintaining control of the Malabar coast. 
'Among these Malabars,’ he explained, 'the white Mores do inhablce 
that belecve in Mahomet, and their greatest traffique is unto the 
redde sea, although they may not doe it, neither any Indian, without 
the Portingalles pasport, otherwise the Portingals army (which yearly 
saileth along the coasts, to keepe them clcarc from sea rovers) for 
the safetie of their merchants, finding them or any other Indian or 
nation, at sea without a pasport, wouldc take them for a prize, as 
oftentimes it happeneth that they bring shippes from Cambaia, 
Malabar, or from the He of Sumatra, and ocher places that traffique 
to the red sea. These Mores of Cananor keepe friendshippe with the 
Portingalles, because of the fortresse which holdeth them in subjec¬ 
tion, yet covertly are their deadly enemies, and secretly contribute 
great surnmes of money to the other Malabars, to the end that they 
should mischiefe and trouble the Portingalles by all the meanes they 
can devise.* 

Portuguese resources were also strained in maintaining their 
position in Malacca. The independent kingdoms in Sumatra, par¬ 
ticularly Achin in the north, threatened communications through 
the Malacca Strait, so much so chat they had contemplated the 
conquest of the island; but this was an undertaking beyond their 
capacity. 'This Dachem [Achin] is verie mighty and a great enemic 
to the Portingals, he hath often besieged Malacca, and done it great 
mischieve, as it happened in the time of my biding in India, by 
stopping die passage of all victuals and other Merchandize comming 
to Malacca, as also by keeping the passage of the straight betweene 
Malacca and Sumatra, $0 that the ships of China, Japen, and the 
Ilande of Molucco were forced to saile about, whereby they passed 
much danger to the great discommoditie of Travelling Marchants, 
and they of Malacca and India had many gallies in the Straights of 
Malacca, which some accursed Christians that have no residence, 
had taught them to make, whereby they did great mischiefe, and 
yet daily doe, but by Gods helpe and the Portingales ayde out 
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of India, all places were freed, and reduced into thrir pristine 
estate/ 

Strangely enough, Linschoten had little to say about Java, not 
even being certain that it was an island, for its breadth was not 
known, ‘because as yet it is not discovered, nor by the inhabitants 
themselves knownc. Some think it be firme land, of the countrie 
called Terra incognita which shoulde reach from that place to the 
Cape of Dona Speranza, but it is yet not certainly knownc, and there¬ 
fore it is accounted for an Hand’. Linschoren’s source seems ill- 
informed in this matter, or it is possible that he was confusing Java 
with New Guinea, to which a similar interpretation is usually 
attached on sixtecenth-century maps. On the other hand, this 
ignorance of Javanese geography could be due to the fact, as he 
stated elsewhere, that ‘the Portingales come not hither [to Java] 
because great numbers of Java come themselves unto Malacca to 
sell their wares’. Of the Moluccas he also had little to say, except to 
warn against going ashore to bargain with its inhabitants; a friend 
of his had been cost away on that coast and had endured a most 
miserable life until ransomed. 

The further Linschoten moved from Goa, in fact, the more he 
depended upon other authorities. His account of China was almost 
entirely extracted from Mendoza’s History, although he added a 
more original account of the Portuguese settlement at Macao, and 
of the conduct of the trade with China and Japan. ‘In April they 
depart from Goa to Malacca where they must stay a certaine time 
for the winds [monsoon]. From Malacca they sail to Macao, where 
they stay near nine months for the monsoon, and then they sail to 
Japan, where they must likewise stay certaine months againe, to 
return with the monsoon to Macao, where again they stay, as in 
their voyage outwards; so that the time of three yeares is fully 
expired before they have made their Viage to and from.’ This trade 
with Japan was a royal monopoly; tbe oflice of Captain, appointed 
annually, was conferred for services rendered, and the holder 
collected his reward just as the Viceroy in Goa amassed his. 

Writing of Japan, Linschoten recorded that he had met in Goa 
four young Japanese noblemen, Christian converts, on their way to 
Europe under Jesuit auspices. This journey, during which they 
were received in great state by Plulip IX of Spain, and Pope Sixtus 
V, was the climax of the missionary achievement in Japan; on their 
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return, the implication that Spain was aiming at outright political 
control triggered olF the persecution of the Christians which led 
ultimately to the expulsion of all fordgners except the Dutch, who 
were permitted to retain their fectory at Hirado- These actiwries of 
the Jesuits attracted Linschoten^s scorn, particularly their efforts 
'to reape great proht, and to get much praise, for that most of the 
gifts which the princes of Japan had given them, fell to their 
shares'. No man might deal there without their licence: 'They have 
almost all the countrie under their subjection, such as are converted 
to the faith of Christ, as well spirituall as temporall, making the 
Japans beleeve what they list, they are honoured like gods, for that 
the Japans make so great account of them, that they doc almost pray 
unco them as if they were Saints/ Their 'subtill practices and 
devices' and their interest in commerce had also be^n to arouse 
hostility in India, both among the other religious orders and the 
local people. 

In addition to this appreciation of the strategic position of 
Portugal in the East, Linschoten provided an interesting analysis of 
the organization and social conditions in the territories, as seen by 
a critical observer. Albuquerque's plans for a settled and responsible 
citizenry had not quite work^ out as he had hoped. Intermarriage 
between the races had continued, and no one was reckoned a free 
citizen of Goa who was not married and resident therein. Linscliotcn 
distinguished two main classes, the 'married' men and the soldiers, 
and remarked on the lack of craftsmen. 'The Portingalcs in India 
and Mesticos worke but little': tliere were some soilmakcrs and 
coopers, but the greater number left their slaves to look after their 
shops. Others hired them to carry out menial dudes in the town. 
Among these people everyone was regarded as of equal social stand¬ 
ing: ‘When they walke up and down the streates, they goe as 
proudlie as the best, for there is no one better than another, as they 
chinke—the rich and the poore man all one, without any difference 
in thrir conversations, and companies.' 

The life of the soldiers, those who arrived each year with the 
fleet, under licence to serve for three years, was less pleasant. Their 
prinripal objective was to gain sufficient certfficates for their 
services to obtain some advancement or to provide for their return 
to Portugal, However, 'the distance of the way and the peril of the 
tedious sea voyage make many to stay in India and employ [them- 
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selves] as they can best provide’. Between spells of duty with the 
squadrons patroUing the coasts^ they lived generally ten or twelve 
to a house on a sparse diet with a dave to attend to their wants, 
sometimes as followers of a captain or engaging in small trading 
ventures, On active sendee, their conditions generally improved; 
their captains often provided clothing and equipment, and rations 
were better. Linschoten considered that, owing to this system, these 
militaty operations were not effectively organized, and morale, 
except at moments of crisis, was not high; *6y these causes the wars 
in India are not so hotly pursued, neyther any ocher countries sought 
into or foundc oute, as oc first they used to do .,. but rather heare 
and there some places lost, for they have enough to do to holde that 
they have aheadic, also that they do scoure the Sea coastes, and yet 
many merchants have great losses every year, by means of the sea 
rovers. .. The Porrugals have only some Townes, places and fort¬ 
resses, with their havens on the sea coast, without holding any thing 
within the land.’ 

As for the Indigenous population of the city, including the small 
merchants who frequented the markets or engaged under Licence in 
trade further afield, he thought that on the whole they were accorded 
a reasonable degree of toleration, provided they did not fall foul of 
the Church. Touching the Poriingales justice and ordinances, 
worldly and spiritual, they are as in Portingale, They dwell in the 
cosvn among, as Indians, Heathens, Moores, Jewes, Armenians, 
Gusarates, Benianes, Bramenes, and of all Indian nations and 
people, which doe all dwell and troficke therein, evereie man holding 
his owne religion, without constrayning any man to doe against his 
conscience, onely their ceremonies of burning the dead, and the 
living, of marrying and other devclish inventions, they are forbidden 
by the Archbishop to use them openly, or in ^e Hand, but they 
may freelie use them upon the firme land, and secretly in their 
houses, to shunne all occasions of scandal chat might be given to 
Christians which are but newlie baptised; but touching the worldly 
policy or good government of the countric, and executing of justice, 
as also for the ruling of die cownes men in the dtie, it is common Co 
them aU, and they are under the Portingales law, and he that is once 
christened, and is after found to use any heathenish superstitions, is 
subject to the Inquisition, what so ever he be, or for any point 
whatsoever.’ 
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Linschoten dwelt much on the high state maintained by the 
Viceroy, which was imidated, to the degree that their means per¬ 
mitted, by the people of quality. He exercised full and absolute 
power from the BCing, save that there was a right of appeal to the 
Own, a right however which in criminal matters no one below the 
rank of fidalgo could exercise. The emoluments he rccrivcd from 
the Crown were reputed to be relatively small, so it was recognized 
that he was free to amass what wealth he could from the handling of 
the revenues. According to Linschoten, the first year of ofTice was 
spent in taking over, the second in furthering his own interests and 
the third in preparing to hand over to his successor. Tins procedure 
was followed by all the Captains of fortresses and other oUicials. 
Despite genera! dissadsfaction with the system, it was unlikely to 
improve until the three-year term was altered. Por all these social 
and administrative reasons, Linschoten considered it unlikely that 
any sigmiicant move would, or could, be made to strengthen 
Portugal’s position. 

The British and Dutch activities in the East did not escape the 
nodee of the French who in the earlier decades of the sixceendi 
century had made an attempt to share in the East Indian trade, one 
vessel reaching Sumatra in 1527. An expedition of 1601 under 
Protet, however, was a failure, but is of interest os on it sailed 
Francois Pyrard de Laval who wrote a valuable account of his 
experiences. After his ship had been wrecked in the Maidive Islands 
and the crews made prisoners, Pyrard served the King for five years, 
until raiders from India carried him off to Chittagong. After various 
misadventures, he was imprisoned by the Portuguese at Goa. 
Released by the intervention of the Jesuits, he remained there for 
two years, became a soldier and, taking [mt in the annual expedi¬ 
tions, helped to clear the Malabar coast of pirates. 

Much of what Linschoten says of the Estado da India was borne 
out by Pyrard de Laval, when he set down his impressions of Goa 
twenty years later. Being a French Catholic, he was a more sym¬ 
pathetic observer, though he had undergone trying experiences, 
As he arrived in Goa a sick man and spent some time in the MUeri- 
cordia, the hospital run by the Jesuits, he was naturally loud 
in praise of its palatial buildings—the finest in the world—the 
orderly manner in which k was run, the general cleanliness and the 
care devoted to the soldier padencs, there bdng another hospital for 
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Christian women and Christian Indians. The military patients were 
suffering from scurvy and dysentery contracted on the journey out, 
cholera and other endemic diseases, in addiricn to wounds resulting 
from the constant hghdng. The mortality race was high because of 
medical ignorance, and this was aggravated by the fact that the 
surgeons, like all other oflicjals, were usually newcomers appointed 
for three years and thus without local experience. Fevers were 
treated by constant bleeding, but little could be done for cholera. 

Nevertheless by isobting the victims and maiiiiaining a standard of 
cleanliness, the contagion was checked, and the mere existence of 
the hospitnl raised morale; the Misericordia and similar insricutions 
in other settlements certainly enjoyed a high reputation. The in¬ 
mates were undoubtedly bettor off than the galley sbves and other 
sorts of vile people ^ . cast pelUmcll in a stinking air, sometimes 
two or three hundred or more'. 

From his own experienees Pyrard gave a derailed account of 
service in the army. By his time, manpower was a crirical problem, 
and levies were raised in Portugal from males over ren years of age. 
If they cannot find any that will go of rheir own aaord, they take 
them force, and of any age, and enrol them in the Casa da India 
Orient^, which is the India Office ordinarily held in lasbon: they 
have to give surety up to the time of their embarking. The whole of 
tlieir pay for the voyage It advanced to them, because most of them 
are cluldren of poor peasants and have need of habilements and 
arms; their pay is according to their quality.* Those who went out 
to take up higli appointments had their expenses paid, and once in 
India they all received special treatment. 'Wherefore they will not 
that any Portuguese or other [European] should do any vile or di&* 
honourable work, nor should beg his hvchhood, they will rather 
maintain him to the best of their power. Insomuch that the greatest 
of them treat the lowliest with honour, and they infinitely prize the 
title, “Portuguese of PortugaV, calling such an one homo bianco, or 
“white man**,* In this connection he rcbced with amusement that 
on the outward voyage, ha\nng passed the Cape of Good Hope, they 
assumed self-bestowed titles, cdling themselves all gentlemen, even 
though they were of low condition. The nobles took no olfcnce at 
this, regardng it as done ‘to make the Indians believe that they are 
of goodly and illustrious parentage, so having no race of vile churls 
among Aem ... So these Indians were all amazed when we cold 
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them that these feUows were sons of poners, cobblers, drawers of 
water, and ocher vile craftsmen’. 

Pyrard estimated that in Goa there were 5,000 Portuguese and 
mstico soldiers plus innumerable Indian levies. These soldiers could 
do what they wished when they landed; they received no pay, *they 
are not even constrained to go to war, save on extraordinary oc¬ 
casions'. During the closed season for voyages, they fed at the 
houses of the great officers or at the monasteries. On mustering for 
service at sea they received six months' pay in advance and often, 
on their return, a gratuity from the Viceroy. When not so employed, 
owing to the discredit attached to manual labour, they spent much 
time idling, gambling and intriguing. Eventually most of those who 
survived married and went into trade, not attempting to return to 
Portugal. This was a simple method of obtaining a militia at little 
more chan the cost of the voyage, but it had its disadvantages for 
the Estado. Effiorts were made to induce idle soldiery to move to 
other forts; there was also the temptation for them to seek service 
with another state, or, as many did, to sec out on their own os 
freelance traders. 

Despite all these disadvantages, the Portuguese soldiery main¬ 
tained a martial spirit to the end. Life in Goa fostered a spirit of 
camaraderie and the determination to uphold the reputation of their 
predecessors. It was understood that the Crown would not redeem 
chose taken prisoner by the enemy; but here again the corporative 
spirit came into play, kft the wealthier citizens would often pay the 
ransoms demanded. And some change occurred in this system when 
the technical superiority of the Dutch became evident. The latter 
were astute cnou^ to lei it be known that they would give quarter 
to defeated enemies. And since the smaller trading vessels were 
largely manned by Indian crews, under a Portuguese captain and 
pilot, they were less hesitant in surrendering. 


The first efforts of the Dutch, like those of the English, had been in 
the direction of the north-east passage. In the event, however, these 
proved unprofitable, and in 1595 they launched their first voyage by 
the south-east with four ships under Cornelis van Houtman. 

Houtman'a experiences and conduct closely resembled chose of 
James Lancaster, but he was successful in penetiatmg further to 
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the east. In June 1596 his fleet reached the north-west coast of 
Sumatra, where he recuved a courteous but reserved welcome 
from the Portuguese traders and was able to do some business with 
the King of Achin, At Bantam, on the north coast of Java, where 
pepper was available, he concluded a commercial treaty with the 
Moslem king. Then, sailing eastwards, after calling at Kalapa, he 
was heavily attacked off the Island of Madura by the Javanese. 
Though he beat off the assault, he suffered heavy losses and was 
obliged to abandon one of his ships. But his stay at Bali compensated 
for some of the hardships and, refreshed, he sailed home by the 
south coast of Java and the Cape. 

Like Lancaster, Houeman had paid a heavy price for his success. 
Of his original crew of 250, 145 had died before he reached eastern 
waters and only some eighty men returned to Amsterdam. One ship 
had been lost, and the small cargo did not recoup the outlay. The 
Dutch historian, B, H. M. Vlcklcc, anributes much of the failure to 
the conduct of the leader and his crews: Houtman was boaster 
and a ^u^nan^ and as to the crews, ^rough, impertinent and pre¬ 
posterous conduct brought these first Dutchmen into great difficul- 
lies with the Indonesian rulers*. Vlekke was also censorious of James 
Lancaster for his acts of piracy in the Malacca Strait. In the 
circumstances, these criticisms are perliaps a little severe, as some 
of the errors were undoubtedly due to a feeling of insecurity in a 
strange environment; but the main cause was de conflict between 
trading peacefully and carrying on an undeclared war. 

Heavy though Houtman’s losses were, the Dutch were elated chat 
he had operated in the Indian Ocean and the archipelago without 
overt opposition from tlic Portuguese, and had returned direct from 
Java. In a fcmarkable burst of enthusiasm and high hopes of a 
profitable future, trading companies were formed in several cities 
and in 1598 no less than five expeditions set sail, involving twenty- 
two vessels. Thirteen took the south-eastern route and nine attemp¬ 
ted the Magellan Straits. Of the latter, only one, commanded by 
Oliver van Noort, reached the East Indies, and completed a circum¬ 
navigation via the Cape, His expedition, however, was more in the 
nature of an attack on Spanish authority in the Pacific than a com¬ 
mercial venture. A more striking success was achieved by Jacob van 
Neck, commander of the second fleet, who succeeded in reaching 
the Banda Islands, where he traded peacefully and profitably with 
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the native rulers, although not without arousing the jealousy of the 
Moslem traders visiting the islands. Part of his fleet also put in at 
Ternate where, as in the other Islands, trading posts were set up. 

Among the Dutch fleets which sailed by way of the Straits of 
Magellan was one commanded by Jacques Maliu. Although from a 
commercial point of view his expedition was a complete failure, it 
was notable because the one surviving ship eventually reached Japan 
after making a remarkable crossing of the Pacific from south-east to 
north-west. It was also notable that cliU vessel was conducted on 
the crossing by the chief pilot, William Adams of Gillingham in 
Kent, the disc Englishman to set foot in Japan. In addition to being 
a skilled pilot, Adams was above the ordinary run of seamen. He 
had gfiin^ his experdae in the English navy and in twelve years* 
service with the ‘Worshipful! Company of the Barborie Merchants’ 
in North Africa; in joining the ‘Indian Tralfik from Holland\ he 
was not only tempted by the rewards, but was desirous, as he put it, 
‘to make a little experience of the small knowledge which God had 
given me’. The Dutch were evidently short of skilled men for these 
enterprises, since Adams had as companion another English pilot, 
Timothy Shorten, who unlike Adams had first-hand experience of 
the East, having made the circumnavigation widi Thomas 
Cavendish. 

The Dutch commander made most of the usual mistakes: a late 
start so that he was delayed by contrary winds in the Gulf of Guinea; 
a diversion to sack the Portuguese settlement on the island of 
Anobon; and, more serious, his dedsion to winter near the entrance 
to the Straits, no doubt because he was alarmed at the presence of 
ice and refused, to Adama’ disgust, to take advantage of favourable 
winds. As a result, rations ran out and many men died of hunger. 

Once in the Pacific, the flagship and Adams’ own ship lost sight 
of their consorts, who were never heard of again. After taking on 
fresh supplies on the coast of Chile, where twenty-five men were 
lost in a fight with Indians, the survivors decided to set course for 
Japan, where they ‘hoped to find a better market for their cloth than 
the East Indies’, But a further tragedy occurred when at an early 
stage the flagship was l<»t, and Adams was forced to sail doggedly 
on alone in desperate plight. At one rime, through sickness, ‘there 
were no more than sixe, beside my self, that could stand upon their 
feet’. On another occasion eight men seized the pinnace 'and ran 
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from US, and (as we suppose) were eaten of the wild men, of which 
people we cook one\ Finally, after sighting che Bonin Islands, a 
landfall was made near Bungo on the Japanese Island of Kyushu. 
This astoTushing piece of navigation was apparently made simply 
with the aid of a small-scale printed map of che world, for Adams 
was said CO have had Peter Plancius’s world map of 1594 with him. 
Strangely, he had a poor opinion of the maps available, for he 
recorded that he had sought the *North Cape’ of Japan in 30^ N., 
but Tound it not, by reason that it lyech false in all Charces, and 
Globes, and Maps; for the Cape lyceh in 35 degrees which is a 
great diltcrcncc. In the end we came in thirrie two degrees and 
then had sight of the land’. His complaint does not appear justified; 
Plancius put the ‘North Cape' in 35* 30' N., the southern extremity 
of Japan quite accurately in 30* N. and Bungo in 32® 30', also 
accurately, and in accord with Adams’ position for his landfall. It is 
possible that when Samuel Parchas printed Adams’ narrative in his 
Pilgrimes some confusion crept in. However chis may be, he had 
certainly brought off 1 great feat of navigation. 

Shortly after his arrival, Adams was visited by a Jesuit priest, and 
then imprisoned by the Emperor. The Portuguese and Jesuits, an¬ 
noyed by the intrusion into what they regarded as their domain, 
tried hard to have che Dutch condemned as 'Piracs and not in the 
way of Marchandising'; and cwo of the survivors actually went over 
CO their side in an attempt to take over che entire cargo. Meanwhile 
Adams lay in prison, daily expecting to be executed, and it was not 
for another two years that he won the favour of the Emperor to 
whom he taught mathemacics and geometry, and was commissioned 
to build a small vessel. As a reward, he was granted a lordship, with 
eighty or ninety husbandmen, and settled down with a Japanese 
Wife. He subsequently built a bi^er vessel which achieved ^me 
when she was given to the Spanish Governor of the Philippines, 
whose great ship had been wrecked on the east coast, to conduct 
him back to Acapulco in Mexico. 

Adams was eventually able, through the good offices of the Dutch 
merchants, to get two letters back to England, which were printed 
by Samuel Purchas in 1625. But they were too late to have much 
influence. Having reported the arrival of cwo Dutch ships in ibog, 
Adams went on to point out shrewdly the value to them of their 
trade with Japan. ‘You shall understand that the Hollanders have, 
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here, an Indies of money; for they need not to bring Silver out of 
Holbnd in to the Ease Indies. For, in Japan, there is much Silver 
and Gold to serve theit curnes in other places where need requireth 
in the East Indies. But the merchandize, which is here vendible for 
readie money, is, raw Silke, Damaske, black TafHties, blacke and 
red Qoth, liad, and such like goods.’ With the silver obtained for 
these, the Dutch bought the spices and other merchandise which 
they sought in the southeastern archipelago. 

News of these Dutch activities and particularly of the rich profits 
won by van Neck, and the threat to the country’s trading position, 
aroused the London merchants, whose morale had sunk low after 
Lancaster’s expensive venture. The formation of the East India 
Company was delayed by the peace negotiations with Spain, during 
whicli the Spanish representatives refused to recognize English 
rights to trade in the Indies, but wlien these broke down, the 
Company was incorporated by royal charter, and five vessels were 
fitted out under the command of James Lancaster. In considering 
candidates, the Company refused to contemplate the 'imployment 
of gents’. Evidently they had no taste for further privateering 
ventures; the voyage was to be conducted on business lines. 

Lancaster had nor learnt much from experience, for the fleet kept 
too near the West African coast and was becalmed for a month; and 
by the time it reached the Cape many had died from scurvy. Seven 
weeks were spent in recuperating there, and there were further 
delays in north-east Madagascar and the Nicobars. It was not until 
eighteen months after leaving England that the fleet anchored off 
Achin. The kii^^ was hospitable and gratified at the arrival of an 
enemy of Portugal. Thus encouraged, Lancaster rashly repeated his 
earlier procedure, and s^zed a great ship from India in the Malacca 
Strait. Then, having loaded and dispatched one of his vessels to 
England, he sailed on to Bantam, where despite his previous dis> 
puces he was able to take on two shiploads of pepper, and arranged 
to leave some factors with the surplus merchandise to await the 
next voyage. He sailed in February 1603 and after a stormy voyage 
reached England, having been away two years and seven months. 

Among chose left at Bantam by Lancaster was the agent, Edmund 
Scott, who recorded his experiences in his Exact dis(0urse (published 
in London in 1606). This gives a lively account of the trials he 
endured. The Javanese and Chinese continually harassed his small 
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pirty, starcmg numerous fues> tnd attempting to kill them. Added 
to this, the Hollanders, at first friendly, intrigued with the king 
against Scott. But the situation was saved when the Dutch fell foul 
of the Javanese, To distinguish his men from the Dutch, Scott 
carried out a bold manoeuvre on St. George’s Day: 'Wee all suted 
ourselves in new appirrell of silke, and made us all scarffes of white 
and redd taffata (bceing our countries cullours). Also wee made a 
/lagge with the redde crosse thorow the middle. And because wee 
that were the marchants would be knowne from our men, wee 
edged our scarffes with a deepe fringe of golde, and that was our 
difference. 

'Our day becing come, wee sec up our banner of Salncc George 
upon the cop of our liouse, and with our drumme and sheet wee 
marched up and downc wirliin our own ground, being but foure> 
tcene in number, wherefore wee could march but single, one after 
another; plying our shotte, and casting ourselves in rings and esses 
... In the aAernoone 1 caused our men to walke abrede the towne 
and the market; whereby the people might take notice of them. 
Their red and white scarffes and haebandes made such a shew that 
the inhabitants of those partes had never seene the like.’ 

So effective was this action that children would run after them in 
the streets crying: 'Tlie Englishmen are good, the Hollanders arc 
naught.’ 

In this resolute spirit Scott negotiated with the king, admonishing 
him that ‘kinges must keepe their wordes, or else they were no 
kinges’. Bur he had a cruel side to his character, a is clear when he 
relates in some detail, almost with gusto, the torture to which he 
put a Javanese to confess that he had conspired to set fire to the 
English 'house’. 

Ironically, Lancaster had brought back too much pepper, which 
was not disposed of for several years, but the Company, since they 
now had a ^ctory at Bantam containing part of the proceeds of the 
first voyage, were obliged with some difficulty to orgini2e a second 
voyage. The command went to Henry Middleton, a less venture¬ 
some but more reliable leader than Lancaster. His orders were not 
to lose time by putting into Table Bay. However, when in its 
vidnicy, ‘Our ski men cryed out most lamentably; for at that 
present there were sickc of the scurvy at the least 80 men of our 
ship, not one able to helpe the other; who made a petition to the 
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Generali, most humbly entrearing him, for God’s sake, to save there 
lives and to put in for Saldania [Table Bay]; othenvayes they were 
but dead men. The Generali, perusing there pidful complaint and 
looking out of this cabin dore, where did attend a swarmc of lame 
and weoke, diseased criples; who, behoulding this lamentable sight, 
extended his compassion towards them and graunted their requests’, 

The efibrts of the Company to provide for such emergencies were 
not greatly appreciated: ‘Many of our men fcllc sicke of the scurvy, 
calenture, bloudy flix, and the wormes; being left to the metde of 
God and a snxalc quantitic of lyman iuyee every morning; our 
phisition shipt for that purpose being os unwilling as ignorant in 
any thing that might helpc them—a great ovcrsiglit in the 0)mpany, 
and no doubt wilbe better lookc to hereafter.’ 

The outward voyage, even so, was relatively speedy, and Middle- 
ton dropped anchor at Bantam nine months after setting out, Scott 
was very distressed by the condition of the sailors: ‘When we came 
aboord of our ndmirall and saw their weaknessc, also having of the 
wcaknesse of the other three shippes, it grieved us much; (mowing 
that Bantam is not a place to recover men that are sicke, but rather 
to kill men that come thither in health.’ However, Middleton was 
still able to send back two ships, largely manned by Malays and 
Chinese, and loaded with pepper, He then proceeded to the Banda 
and Molucca Islands, for the Company was anxinus to vary their 
imports with cloves, nutmegs and other merchandise. The time of 
his arrival at Ternate and Tidore was not auspicious, for the Dutch 
were about to sei2e the Portuguese fort on Tidore and they made it 
plain that they intended to do tJicir best to exclude the English from 
the trade of the archipelago. Nevertheless, Middleton secured good 
cargoes, reorganized the factory at Banum, and returned to England 
wirh substantial and valuable merchandise. The first commercial 
voyage from England to the Moluccas had been a success, though 
in view of the Dutch attitude future prospects were not bright. 

Opinion in Ei^nd was, in facr, sharply divided over the wisdom 
of seeking commercial expansion in the East Indies. Politically, 
there was throughout the last decade of the sixteenth century a 
strong feeling that there must be some end to the war with Spain, a 
policy which was implemented on the accesson of the House of 
Stuart. The proportionately high loss of ships and men was held to 
outweigh the alleged advantages and to sap the country’s power in 
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home waters. A few critics went so far as to argue that these ventures 
into the Tropics, where men were ravaged by scurvy at sea and by 
fevers on bnd, should be abandoned in favour of a return to the 
exploitation of the northern routes to China and the Moluccas. Tlieir 
opponents argued thar, though long stretches of these routes lay 
through temperate regions^ there was nevertheless the apparently 
impenetrable ice barrier to be negotiated. And so the controversy 
raged. 

Many maintained that if the policy was Co be overseas expansion, 
a more promising Held lay on the western shores of the Atlantic, 
only two or tlirce months' sailing distance away^ in contrast to the 
eighteen months or two years an eastern voyage might occupy. On 
the North American continent could be found, moreover, a He and 
convenient place for a colony of settlement, infinitely preferable to a 
few fever-ridden factories in the midst of a multitude of heathen 
and often hostile peoples. This train of thought led ultimately to the 
establishment of the permanent colonies of Vitginia and New 
England. And to these political objections were added the economic; 
the Indian trade was draining quantities of silver out of England to 
pay for luxury goods, mainly pepper which was flooding the market. 
The more proHcablc course was to push on with the export trade 
with norrh-wese Europe and the Baltic, where there was a demand 
for English cloth; or if eastern wares were necessary, develop the 
Levant trade with Aleppo and Turkey. 

'Fhc directors of the East India Company could not but acknow¬ 
ledge the measure of trutli in these arguments. Nevertheless it was 
not easy for them to stand aside and watch their Dutch competitors 
reap a rich harvest and also threaten the roots of English trade with 
the Levant. They still cherished the hope chat they would eventually 
Hnd a market for English cloth in the East, acknowledging as Will 
Adams wrote later, 'the Malucos, and the most part of the East 
Indies, were hoc Countreyes, where woolen cloth would not be 
much excepted'. It was for this reason that the spice trade required 
the export of considerable quantities of silver. They proposed there¬ 
fore to extend thdr activities and to diverrify their trade. The first 
two voyages had learnt of a possible alternative; there was a great 
demand in the islands for muslin, calicoes and other light cheap 
stuffs which were brought by merchants from Bengal, the Coroman¬ 
del coast and Gujerat. As there might be a better demand for cloth 
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in northern India and adjacent regions, the Company planned to 
dispose of Englisli goods there in exchange for those in demand 
further east, and after transporting these to barter them for the 
products of the islands. In this way the necessity to export silver 
would be avoided and English manufactures stimulated. 

The Company hoped that as a peace treaty with Spain was about 
to be negotiated, the harassment and loss of their ships would be 
ended- But they had also a more particular reason for pressing 
forward, since there were srill several of their officers in the East, 
with assets accruing from the earlier adventurers. In pursuance of 
this policy, the instructions for die third voyage were ctjnsctiucntly 
to endeavour to establish commercial relations with the Mogul 
Empire in northern India, preferably directly or failing that with 
Arabian or Red Sea ports which traded with it. 

To meet this challenge, the Company was reorganized, with each 
voyage in the future to be a separate undertaking, in competition 
with its predecessors. Factories would be set up under the control 
of officials with long-term appointments. The command of the 
voyage was entrusted to William Keeling, in the Dragon, who had 
served with Middleton; his second-in-command was William 
Hawkins, who, since he could speak Turkish, probably had ex¬ 
perience as a merchant in the easiern Mediterranean. Th^ were to 
avoid calling at Saldanha, watering instead at Si. Augustine’s Bay, 
in south-west Madagascar, and on the East African cmsi. Ihclr 
first objective was the island of Socotra where they might obtain 
intemgence of Aden. If trade at Aden was good, the Hetlor was to 
return at once, while the Dragon proceeded to Bantam, with a 
possible call en route at a port in Gujerat. 

After an unduly long voyage, and watering at Saldanha despite 
instructiens, they did reach Socotra but failed because of contrary 
winds to try their fortune at Aden. It was then decided to separate, 
Hawkins proceeding to Gujerat, Keeling to Java. After loading 
pepper at Priaman in Sumatra, Keeling arrived at Bantam in 
October 1606, with the intendon of continuing on to the Moluccas 
for cloves, but after various contretemps he eventually reached 
Banda in the following year. There he loaded nutmeg and but 
then found himself a witness of the Dutch stixure of the island, 
after which he was warned that he would not be permitted to 
infringe the Dutch monopoly further. With a valuable cargo he 
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sailed for Bantam and was back in England by May 1610. Mean¬ 
while Hawkins at Surat bad obtained pennission to dispose of his 
cargo, but was not allowed to set up a factory; as was to be expected, 
the Porrugue.se opposed any such concession as a threat to trade 
with Goa. After a number of inddenis, Hawkins set out for the 
Emperor Jehangir’s court at Agra where be was courteously 
received, representing himself as an accredited envoy of the King 
of England. But jehangir Aatly refused to conclude a general agree¬ 
ment, and after more intrigues liawkins, disheartened, returned to 
Surat at the end of i6n. The situation was resolved by the arrival 
of Thomas Best, who first obtained a temporary treaty with the 
Mogul’s governor, allowing the establishment of ^ctories at Surat 
and at other towns in his territories, and then defeated In four naval 
engagements the unwieldy Portuguese fleet under Nuno da Cunha, 
sent from Goa to drive off the English. 

Anxious to bring this uncertainty to an end and to obtain a firm 
agreement, the governors of the East India Company succeeded in 
persuading James I to send out Sir Thomas Roe in 26x5 as a fully 
accredited ambassador to Shah Jehan. Roe was well received by the 
Emperor, who however continued to show little interest in con¬ 
cluding a formal treaty. For three years the ambassador patiently 
followed the Mogul court, behaving with the utmost circumspection. 
His narrative of these experiences depicts the character of Jehan and 
court life with shrewdness and in vivid detail. Avoiding involvement 
in court intrigues and quarrels, he stuck to his conviction that trade 
could only be advanced by peaceful means, without any threat of 
force. In this he was, ironically, pursuing the policy which Almeida 
had desired to execute—the setting up of trading stations by agree¬ 
ment and their maintenance by control of the seas, and the avoidance 
of armed conflict on land. Nevertheless, such a policy for a Europ¬ 
ean nation would have been impossible if the Portuguese had not 
established military supremacy in the first place. In the face of 
continued opposition, Roe^s patience was rewarded by a treaty 
carefully restricting the position of the English. Reasonable fadli- 
ties for trade were granted, but the English were not permitted to 
build or own their factories or to carry arms. But, from this moment, 
Surat was a permanent English base. 

Here the history of the English in India diverges from that of the 
discovery of the £^t. Since it was gradually becoming clear that the 
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Dutch had the power and the determination to prevent the growth 
of a rival empire in the archipelago, the Ei^lish concenOTted their 
attenrion on northern India, in developing trade with Arabia, 
Persia and neighbouring countries. From these endeavours was to 
spring the British Indian Empire. 

The slow improvement in their affairs did not suppress critidsm 
of the East India Company, and the continuing controversy gave 
rise CO a considerable literature. The Company’s answer was sum¬ 
med up with vigour in a pamphlet publUlicd in 1621. Some of its 
arguments can scarcely have had a wide appeal. On the loss (if life, 
the reader is admonished: ‘Tlie life of man is so pretious, that it 
ought not lightly to be exposed to danger; And yci we knriw, iliat 
the whole course of our life, is nothing but a passage unto Death; 
wherein one can neither stay nor slacke his pace, but ail men run in 
one manner, and in one cderitic; the shorter iiver runnes his course 
no faster than the long, both have a like passage of time; howbeit, 
the first Ixach not w fartc to runne as the later.’ If here was no 
employment found for good mariners, they joined ‘even with 
Turkes and Infidels, to rob and spoylc all Christian nations’. Nor 
were the losses as heavy as formerly: ‘time lias taught us many 
things, both for the preservation of health and speedier performance 
of our voyage chan heretofore’. 

Both the English and the Dutch made some progress in impniving 
the health of their crews at sea. They could do less about the 
losses suffered in eastern ports. Schouten passed through the 
Straits of Magellan and reached Java with the loss of three men 
only, while Downten reached Swally with the loss of one man. 
However, he then lost many from ‘fluxes and fcavers’. Schouten 
had uken sound precautions; the rations were ‘a can of becre a 
day, four pound of BiskIt and half a pound of Butter (beside sweet 
Suet) a weeke, and five Cheeses for the whole voyage'. During its 
course, also, he took on quantities of ‘limons’ and bananas on the 
African coast, fished whenever the opportunity offered and collected 
thousands of eggs of ‘blackish sea-Mues’ when off Patagonia. 
Farewell states that his ship was ‘complcatly furnished (besides 
private provisions) with varieties for health and preservation of 
life’, but docs not state what the varieties were. Once ashore, it was 
‘everyone to himselfe herein, being (as we say) either a foole or a 
pbyaicion’. As to the losses in ships, the writer calculated that 
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in the past twenty years since the foundation of the Company, 
seventy-nine had sailed to the East in several voyages, and of these 
thircy-foui had rerumed safely, while twenty-one were still in 
service there. The losses amounted to twenty-four, of which twelve 
had been lost to the Dutch, in all, one-third of those employed. 

He had no doubt of the profitability of the ventures. According 
to his calculations based on the Company’s books, ]£548,ooo sterling 
had been exported in ready money, plus manufactured goods to tlic 
value of £292,000. In return for diis outlay, the merchandise im- 
purted been sold in England fer £1,916,000 while he estimated 
tliat the asscu remaining in the Indies bad 0 value of £484,000. 
Apart from the latter, this repmsented a profit of 75 per cent, not 
an enormous return for transactions spread over twenty years. 

In the opening decades of the seventeenth century the era of 
Portuguese maritime and commercial domination of the East was 
passing. Within fifty years, the Dutch were securely establislicd in 
Java and were in control of the Moluccas, having driven off the 
EngUsli, who had then turned to northern India, securing a foothold 
at Surat. The erosion of Portuguese power continued steadily; 
Kormu2 fell to the Persians, aided by the English, in 162a, and 
rapidly lost its importance; the settlements on the Malabar coast 
and C^lon were seized by the Dutch, to be followed by the heaviest 
blow of all, their capture of Malacca in 1641. Thus the Estado da 
India was reduced to ^golden Goa’, the northern provinces of Diu 
and DamSo, and the settlement at Macao. 





CHAPTER NINE 


The Portuguese Achievement 

P ORTUGAL HAD NO doubt of tlic magnitude of her 
achievcmenis in the East, achievements which in her eyes 
far excelled the deeds of the ancients. Albuquerque might 
dream of emulating their exploits, but to the poet Camociis his 
country’s heroes stood high above Ulysses and Aeneas, Alexander 
and Trajan; not only had the Portuguese pioneered the routes 
across oceans formerly believed to be unnavigable but they had 
established their monarch’s away Trom China to llte Nile’. Their 
feats, triumphs and disasters were proudly recorded by contempor¬ 
ary historians, among whom Jolo de Barros was outstanding. If 
allowance is made for his tendency to overpraise his heroes, the 
method and reliability of Banos’s Deeade: give him o firm place 
among the founders of a new school of historical writing, based 
upon the careful treatment of documentary evidence. 

In recording the epic of the ‘Portuguese century’, the writers 
introduced not only novelty of content and form but a vitalizing 
spirit, the whole equal in importance to tlieir ciTcct upon European 
thou^t which contributed to the scientific revolution of the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. In the works of contemporary 
Portuguese writers, Camoens, de Castro, Mendes Pinto, and da 
Orta, we have the expression of the excitement which the new 
peoples and lands stimulated in the Portuguese mind, and the spirit 
of enquiry in which they pursued chdr secrets. Camoens’s Lusiads 
are, first and foremost, a paean of praise to the men who triumphed 
over so many obstacles, and an appeal to his countrymen to rise to 
the demands of the moment. During his own chequered career 
throughout the East, he had learnt to appreciate the men who had 
won for the Christian faith vut new regions of the earth and gained 
‘the whole realm of ocean as dowry’. In an enumeration of thrir 
triumphs, woven into the narrative of da Gama’s voyage, the poet 
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also reviews PortugaPs glorious past and her crippling sacrifices for 
the Faith. With scorn he upbraids the other nations of Christendom, 
who, failing to imittte the prowess of Portugal against the infidd, 
were engaged in quarrelling amongst themselves; ‘Madmen that 
you are, thirsting in your blhtdness for the blood of your own [ But 
here at least, in this small land of Portugal, there will not lack those 
who will do and dare for Christendom. In Africa they already hold 
coastal bases, and in Asia, that queen among the continents; in the 
New World they are ploughing the fields. Were there more lands to 
discover they would be there too.* 

Yet it is nor all undiluted praise. Elarly in the poem he voices, 
through an onlooker of da Gama's departure, the widespread 
criticism of this lust for power: 'Oh, the folly of it, this craving for 
power, this thirsting after the vanity we call fame, this fraudulent 
pleasure known as honour that thrives on popular esteem f to what 
new disasters is it bent on leading this realm and its people? What 
perils and deaths has it in store for them, concealed under some fair¬ 
sounding name ? What ftcNe promises of gold-mines and kingdoms 
does it hold out to them, of ftme and remembrance, of palms and 
trophies and victories ?... You allow the enemy to flourish at your 
gates while yo'i go seek at the other side of die world, at the price 
of depopulating and weakening this ancient kingdom and squander¬ 
ing its resources. You are lured by die perils of the uncertain and 
tlic unknown, to the end thot fame may exalt and flatter you, pro¬ 
claiming you with a wealth of titles of India, Persia, Arabia and 
Ethiopia.’ 

That diis remarkable passage should have escaped the censor is a 
tribute to the liberty of opinion enjoyed in Portugal before the 
decline; more oblique criticisms are scattered through the poem, 
hinting at the causes of the sor^ state into which the Indian 
empire was falling. Camoens particularly stressed the dependence 
of the Crown upon the men on the spot, and pleaded for gredt care 
in their selection: *What a heavy charge is on the monarch who 
would govern well to sec that his counsellors and intimates are men 
of conscience and inte^ry, genuinely devoted to his interests.’ The 
poem ends with a passionate appeal to the king to support his byal 
and valiant captains, who were risking life and forcune in extending 
his dominion, to treat them with humanity and lighten the laws that 
oppress them; above all, let him accept as counsellors ‘the men who 
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know the how, ihe when and the whence things fall out co be done’. 
IronicaQy, six years after the poem was published, King Sebastian, 
to whom the poem was addressed, was slain with 8,000 of his men 
in North Africa, and lus kingdom passed into the ‘union’ with 
Spain. 

But the Lusiads arc much more than a plea for greatness. The 
poem is constantly eraphasiang that a new era is dawning, not for 
Portugal alone but for mankind. No longer are men’s minds to be 
bound by classical tradition, which experience has proved false— 
‘The na^ and pure truth I tell, surpasses all grandiloquent writ¬ 
ings’. And those who still cling to the old nodons are admonished: 
‘Let men of letters see now what secrets nature lias.’ In tins spirit, 
he describes in predse, colourful sentences what he had himself 
seen, relating the various peoples to their natural environments. 
Other writers were inspired to work with the same purpose and 
dedication. To mention only the more distinguished, there was 
Garcia da Orta, whose CoU^uits^ in the words of Gilbert Frcyre, 
‘contain what is probably the most rigorously scrupulous sdentihe 
systemization made in ^e sixteenth century of the knowledge of 
tropica] drugs acquired by the Portuguese in the East, either by 
prudent observation, or by adventurous and wholehearted ex¬ 
periences among the peoples of the tropics’; JoSo dc Castro, navi¬ 
gator and sciendst, and Mcndcs Pinto, whose sympathetic interest 
in the peoples of the East, their lives and fortunes, has already 
been noted. 

Duarte Barbosa also deserves mention for his account of the coun* 
tries around the Indian Ocean, although it was compiled some years 
after Pires’s Sum oriental, and covered the same ground. Notable is 
his detailed account of the caste system of Malabar. 

What, then, was the essence of Portugal's achievements, why did 
they come about, and what was their effect ? 

The proposition, once popular, that the Great Age of Discovery 
was the result of the fall of ConsUntinople in 1453 is now generally 
rejected. It rested upon two assertions: first, that the territorial 
expansion of the Ottoman Turks, by blocking the trade routes from 
the Indian Ocean to the Mediterranean, led to the cutting off of the 
supply of spices and other oriental products to Europe; and 
secondly, that in order to turn the flank of this barrier, Portuguese 
and Spanish seamen launched out on the oceans of the world to 
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find an alternative route ro the sources of this rauch-pri2ed wealth. 
Of the first it may be said that it was never the policy of the Turks 
to abolish this trade completely; it was simply a matter of a change 
of control, one powerful and aggressive state replaciag the smaller 
sultanates of Egypt and the Near East. In their mutual interest, the 
Thrks were as ready as their predecessors to come to terms with 
foreign merchants. It was certainly a blow to the traffic as it had 
existed for centuries, when the Venetians failed to srimubte the 
Mameluke sultanate of Egypt to withstand the advance of the 
Ottomans, but this took place after Porrugal was established on 
the Malabar coast and in control of the Indian Ocean routes. 
The decline in the Mediterranean spice trade after 1500 was not the 
cause but the immediate result of tlie ocean voyages which diverted 
the traffic via the Cape of Good Hope to western Europe. 

Nor can it be argued that the Ottoman advance was a prime mover 
in the expansion of Portugal oversets. Before 1453 that country 
had been pioneering for decades in the Atlantic, not primirily to 
find a seaway to the Indies but to expand her commerce by the 
colonization and exploitation of the Atlantic islands, and to open 
up trade with western Africa. Here they were simply resuming an 
outward movement which had proved abortive in the fourteenth 
century. Nor is it an adequate answer to say chat it was the Re- 
naiswnce which inspired the great voyages, It cannot be disputed 
that in the fifteenth century there was a spirit of enquiry abroad in 
Europe, drawing inspiration from the recently recovered literature 
of Greece and Rome, and devoted to an investigation, uninhibited 
by medieval notions, into the place of man in the world of nature. 
But the Age of Discovery was as much a contributory factor to, as 
a product of, the times. 

Too much is sometimes made of the ‘academic* contribution to 
the planning of the voyage—to the evocation of scholar-kings poring 
over the works of the andents, and then issuing directives to their 
bold but unlettered sea captains. A Portuguese historian has poked 
fun at the depiction of men like Prince Henry, in a search for 
inspiration, tirelessly flicking through the pages of classical authors 
in a desperate attempt to penetrate their obscurities or resolve their 
Inconsistencies. What encouraged the fifteenth-century navigators 
to persist was the information they were able to glean, as they pro- 
grcs«d, on the wealth (probably much exaggerated) of the western 
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Sudan, th« gold dust, ivory and slaves of the Guinea coasr, and the 
growing experience of the southern Atlantic- Had they paid ex¬ 
clusive attention to the older authorities, they would never have 
attempted in the first place to penetrate the ocean, reputedly 
rendered impassable by reason of the insup^table heat; if they 
had accepted without question Pcolemy^s ideas on the Indian 
Ocean, they would never have found the Cape of Good Hope, As 
the cosmographer Pacheco Pereira pointed out in his SsmfraiJr. 
‘Ptolemy in his portrayal of the ancient ubles of cosmography 
writes that the Indian Sea is like a lake, far removed from our 
western ocean which passes by southern Ethiopia [in odicr words, 
Africa], and that between these two seas there was a scrip of land 
which made it completely imposrible for any ship to enter the 
Indian Sea/ Columbus succeeded in crossing the Atlantic and dis¬ 
covering a ‘new world* not so much because of his reading in 
classical authors but because he had learned from practical seamen 
the characteristics of the Atlantic wind system, and was bold enough 
to stake his fortune upon thdr being accurate. Where he went 
astray was in attaching importance to the statements he found in 
the classics, that, for instance, India was but a few days* sail from 
Spain. This line of argument, however, should not be carried too 
far; the old authorities were not always in error—the earth was 
definitely a sphere—and the statesmen sometimes listened to the 
cosmographers. It is ironic, however, that in the most notable of 
such consultations, that between the Italian scientist Toscanelli and 
the Portuguese envoys on the shortest route to the Indies, his 
counsel to sail westwards rather than to circumnavigate Africa was 
flatly rejected! 

The opening of the Age of Discovery was, therefore, not directly 
related to the fall of Constantinople, nor was it initially inspired by 
cosmographies] theory. The movement gathered force as Portugal 
expanded her commerce with the Atlantic coasts of Africa, and 
sought an ally against Islam in a struggle that had continued for 
centuries. In Prince Henry*s time the objective had been the Sudan 
trade; then, prompted by reports from West Africa, It was the 
empire of Ethiopia, undl under John 11 , believing that his captains 
were approaching the meridian of Alexandria and the Indian Sea, 
it became the India of the spice trade. Forging their way to the 
Indian Ocean, the Portuguese overcame each technical difficulty as 
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it arose. From the medieval sailing ship they evolved the caravel 
which allowed the coasts to be examined closely and which could 
take full use of the following winds on the homeward run; and, 
later, the ^greac ship’ which could withstand the buffeting of Atlantic 
gales and carry the material necessary for long voyages. For their 
use when they had passed the Equator, and the North Scar was no 
longer visible, tables were prepared of the sun's declination, by 
which they could determine their bcitude. 

Although the invasion of the Indian Ocean was not technically a 
Crusade, the desire to convert the heathen to the Faith was a 
powerful motive in the early days, particularly in opposition to 
Islam; but as the century progressed this dwindled in importance, 
and economic gain provided the main inducement. When it was 
realized chat the Christiana were only a tiny fraction of the popula¬ 
tion missionary fervour declined undl it was revived by the arrival 
of the Jesuits. Professor A. P. Newton, indeed, attributed the lead¬ 
ing part played by the Portuguese in the discoveries to their being 
‘the last CO retain the medieval inspiration of the crusaders, the 
paladins and the bughts-errant, long af^er the agw of faith had 
waned among the otlier nations of Western Europe into the scepti¬ 
cism of the Renaissance’. This can, however, be more truly said of 
the Spaniards, for their navigators and friars were still, in the 
seventeenth century, seeking vast populations in the southern 
Pacific to convert to the Catholic faith. 

The success of the Portuguese in the Indian Ocean was due to a 
number of factors, but primarily to their superiority in fire power 
over their opponents, backed by the determined and fanatical 
qualities of the fighting men. While most of the leaders showed 
equal courage, few apart from Almeida and Albuquerque displayed 
conspicuous foresight. The prospect of reasonable relations with 
the Malabar rulers was largely stuttered by Cabral’s ill-considered 
conduct; by mid-century many lives and much material had been 
squandered by incursions Into the Red Sea which bore little fruit. 
But for Albuquerque’s strategical appreciation and his seizure of 
Goa, Hormuz and Malacca, Portugal’s commercial empire, in the 
contemporary situation, would have been short-lived. 

The Portuguese were also assisted by the political situation in the 
cotmtries around the Indian Ocean. The small states of eastern 
Africa and the Malabar coast, divided by local jealousies, lacked 
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the ability to offer a united opposition. On the Indian sub-continent 
the sole independent Hindu power of importance, the kingdom of 
Vijayanagar, was preoccupied in resisting the Moslem advance from 
the north. There the suuessor states to the Delhi sultanate were 
also divided by internal hosdUties. Only from the Ottoman Turks 
could a successful counter'attack be expected, and in mounting 
this they were handicapped by lack of an adequate naval base with 
the necessary resources. When the threat materialized, the Portu¬ 
guese were able to crush it convincingly. 

By these means Portugal accomplished what she lud set out to 
achieve, possession of the sources of the spice trade and its diversion 
from the markets of the Levant to those of Western Europe, The 
organization of this traihe was essentially medieval; its basis was 
not territorial conquest but the maintenance of a string of factories 
which recaU r.\\fifcnduks of the Genoese on the coasts of the Black 
Sea. The trade itself was conceived as a royal monopolyi another 
somewhat medieval idea, which was exercised by officials who were 
servants of the king rather than merchants operating on their own 
account. This cumbrous system, difficult to control and offering 
openings for dubious transactions, was at a disadvantage in com¬ 
peting with the more skilled and commercially minded Dutch, But, 
what was of mote consequence, ics inefficient working deprived the 
Crown of full financial reward, until the profits were largely 
swalbwed up by the expenses of the Dtado da India. 

The reasons for the decline of Portuguese power have been much 
debated but the seeds were present almost from the first: the 
constant demand for manpower from a small country also engaged 
in costly enterprises in Africa and Braril; the strain of controlling 
the Indian coasts in order to enforce their trade monopoly; 
the cumbrous administration, and the spread of Islam through the 
Indonesian islands. In addition the Portuguese had to ward off the 
Turks in the Indian Ocean and the Spanish assaults on the Moluc¬ 
cas. Then, when these strains had taxed their strength, they bad to 
meet the powerful assaults of the Dutch, the rising power of the 
seventeenth century, animated by a strong and ruthless national 
spirit, and disposing of a technically superior fleet. With their 
improved navigational methods, the Dutch were able to sail direct 
from Java via the Sunda Strait to the Cape of Good Hope, the 
strategic position of which they were the first fully to appreriare; in 
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this way they were able ro cut out delays at Goa, and to reduce the 
time taken on the voyage to Europe. 

In view of the cumulative effect of these trends, it seems un¬ 
necessary to invoke miscegenation and the decline of Portuguese 
morale under tropical conditions as the prime factor in the deteriora¬ 
tion of their position. They were certainly more suaessful in 
adapting tlidr way of life to tropical conditions than odter Euro¬ 
peans, and the attitude which prompted the formation of the 
nusdeo class in Goa was undoubtedly more sympathetic than the 
approach of the Dutch. The simple explanation is surely the vast 
scale of the enterprise, which overstretched the resources of a 
country whose home population did not exceed two and a quarter 
million in tlic two centuries of its prime. On such a basis it proved 
impossible to maintain a claim to the exclusive sovereignty over 
the waters of a hemisphere. 

For the drst lialf of the sixteenth century, nevertheless, Portugal 
gained from the East a remarkable accretion of national wealth, the 
public revenues of John III being three times chose of Manuel. 
Mucli of the wealth was lavished on ostentatious display and 
ceremony, typified by the heavy and elaborate Manueline style of 
decoration, seen at its most characteristic at Gatalha, that impressive 
monument to the men of the Discoveries. If these themes were in 
fitcc inspired by Indian motifs, this, in Professor Pevsner's words, 

the first instance in Western history of non-European influence 
on European architecture'. This cultural flowering contributed to 
the building-up of national pride and self-confidence, aod of the 
feeling of distinctness from Spain. It was not, however, to be long- 
lived, being cut short by the decline of the national economy and 
the political union with Spain. The costs of securing the eastern 
monopoly—fleets, overseas establishments, administration—were 
high, but in addition Portugal had to wage a losing battle in the 
European market. The wealth of the New World and the Indies had 
intensified the mercantile system of rigid governmental control in 
the interests of a regulated balance of trade and a surplus of bullion 
in the national treasury. For Portugal this flourished so long as a 
neax-complecc monopoly could be maintained, not only in the 
securing of the commodities in the East, but also in the marketing 
in Western Europe. The main centre for their distribution was for 
most of the period at Antwerp, where the Flemish and German 
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merchant bankers were all-powerful; their grip on the market 
steadily increased while the profits accruing to Portugal as steadily 
declind. The position of the bankers was further saengthened 
since they were also tiw providers of many of the supplies required 
for the overseas settlements. 

When the centre was removed from Antwerp to Lisbon in 1549 
the main channel for distribudon still ran to the northern port, the 
chief effect being to add further dues and charges to the Lisbon 
prices. In such a highly competitive market, there was scope for 
considerable manceuvring, a contest in which the Portuguese lacked 
the expertise to outwit tJieir hnandal rivals. The general result was 
chat the fleets of Portugal, which had blazed the way to the East 
and rc-orienrated and expanded trade with Europe, became little 
more than carriers for the new-stylc merchant-financiers of Europe. 
In 1569 the crisis came to a head when Sebastian was unable to 
meet his bills and was obliged to suspend payment at Antwerp. This 
bankruptcy taken together with the military defeat in North Africa 
marked the decline of the golden age for Portugal, and the process 
was accelerated by the destruction of her trade monopoly in the 
East by the Dutch. Ironically, for Venice, the main European 
beneficiary of eastern trade before 1500, the decline was not as 
catastrophic as her citizens had at first feared, since a portion still 
reached the Levant, where she retained a fooling. The new situation, 
however, necessitated seeking the bulk of this trade elsewhere, in 
the western European market, where she was in competition with 
many nations. Throughout the sixteenth century the commerce of 
Europe as a whole increased steadily, but those who profited most 
from this were the rnaridme nations of the West. It was relative to 
this change in the status po that the share of Venice, no longer the 
wielder of a monopoly, gradually declined. 

In the Indian Ocean the main result of Portuguese incursions was 
to deny that region to Turkish expansion and to diminish its com¬ 
mercial relations with the Turco-Arab world; and by so doing to 
contribute to the dechne of Turkish power. The Portuguese 
presence also assisted the regenerarion of Persia in the sixteenth 
century and indirectly led to the rise of the Mogul empire in 
northern India. In the south of the sub-condnent, since the Portu¬ 
guese never seriously considered expansion inland, they did little to 
change the political situadon, except in so far as their opposition to 
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the southward advance of the ‘M< 5 ors* assisted the kingdom of 
Vijayanagai to prolong its independence. The most nouble monu¬ 
ment to their rule was probably the Goanese and Chrisdan com¬ 
munities of southern India. TTie work, continued by Protestant 
missionaries from the eighteenth century onwards, was responsible 
for the modem province of Kerala having the greatest proportion 
of Christians in the Republic of India, and a higher standard of 
education dian in any other province. In other respects tlie impact 
of the Portuguese on Indian culture was minimal, except in Ceylon. 

On the opptsitc shores of the Indian Ocean also, the Portuguese 
checked Arab expansion southwards by their destruction of their 
petty states. It is conceivable that but for this a string of independent 
Arab sheikhdoms might have continued on the coast, as was the 
pattern in the Persian Gulf and southern Arabia. There was a 
revival of Arab influence in the eighteenth century, when the 
Sultanate of Zanzibar was founded, but by then the age of expansion 
had waned. A more positive result was the survival of the Coptic 
Christian kingdom of Ethiopia with Portuguese assistance. 

East of Cape Cormorin, the basic position was not fundamentally 
altered by the advent of the Portuguese; the control of trade and 
prohis simply passed into their hands from the Moslem rulers of 
Malacca, Achin and northern Java, and the Moluccas. The demand 
f(»r spices and drugs stimulated competition among traders of all 
natinnalirics, and put increased pressure upon the primary pro¬ 
ducers, whose position deteriorated. To avoid the consequences of 
ovcr-produciinn of spices and cloves, there was a search for other 
commodities, and the Portuguese also stimulated the growth of 
reponal trade between the ariipelago, China and Japan. But since 
this was strictly controlled by die Chinese authorities, the profits 
did not accrue entirely to the Europeans. 

At the same time, the Portuguese were not able to eliminate 
Moslem influence entirely so that, increasingly, raiding and piracy 
(in the eyes of the Portuguese) flourished. Nor were they in a posi¬ 
tion to check the progress of Islam. Except in the Molucca area, 
Catholic mUsionaries made little progress, and the sole successful 
resistance to the progress of Islam was maintained by the Hindu 
kingdom of Bali. In the neighbouring island of Java a revived 
Sultanate of Mataram unihed the central area and the petty prind- 
palides of the north coast, and maintained its independence into the 
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Dutch period. Ac Macao, with the consent of the Chinese, Portugal 
kept a share in the trade, but its importance declined when the 
Dutch drove them from ^ir other posts; with Japan their trade 
initially flourished until they were expelled in a savage reaction. 

Their contribution to the sciences can only be summarised here. 
In general geography, it was the Portuguese explorer Magellan, 
sailing in the service of Spain, who initiated the practical demonstra¬ 
tion of the sphericity of the earth, after his fellow countrymen had 
proved that the oceans of the soutliern liemisphcre were navigable. 
Their circumnavigation of Africa finally demolisltcd classical mis¬ 
conceptions about the extent of tliat continent, confirming nebulous 
reports that the Indian Ocean was accessible from the Atlantic. For 
the first dme the East Indian archipelago, the source of the spice 
trade, was reached directly from western Europe by western naviga¬ 
tors, and the island world of South-east Asia revealed to the cosmo- 
graphers. By establishing more accurately the eastward extension of 
Asia, the Portuguese introduced a clearer conception of the distribu¬ 
tion of the land masses on the earth’s surface; contrary to what many 
had believed, they showed that these did not occupy the greater part 
of the earth’s surface, but that five-sevenths was occupied by the 
oceans. The maritime eta of world history had opened. 

In regard to what is understood today as geography, it is first 
essential to understand how the sixteenth century used that term. 
A clear definition is given by JoBo de Castro in a passage in his 
Dialo^ut of Gtography'. ‘Thiis Is the true and perfect geography, 
which consists chidy in demarcating the lands by the correlation 
of each of them with the heavens, in their proper width and length, 
and in this manner it is possible to represent in a brief chart and 
painting the whole world, and any part, province, kingdom, or 
district of it, with much accuracy, and the lands and islands which 
are newly discovered; even If they are many thousand leagues mchin 
that Ocean sea, they can be so well put on the chart in their proper 
places, that they can be fetched again and found without erring one 
point in their situation.’ 

In this more specialized sense of the term, Portugal bad initiated 
the charting of the oceans and founded the sciences of navigation 
and hydrography. Her navigators, in seeking to round Africa, had 
evolved the technique of ‘running down’ the ladtude, but thdr 
ultimate success was founded mainly on the accumulated knowledge 
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of the hydrography and meteorology of southern waters; their 
descriptions of the monsoons in the Indian Ocean were carefully 
studied by later navigators, and when they came into contact with 
experienced Arab pilots, who sailed mainly by the scars, they were 
stimulated to develop astronomical methods further. Another matter 
which they studied with care was the variation of the magnetic 
compass, that indispensable instrument for all seamen. As a result, 
their manuals and charts, rwjc to mention their pilots, were eagerly 
sought after by seamen of other nations. 

'I’he first chart on which any details of da Gama’s voyage were 
entered was die Cantino world map of 1502. This abandoned the 
Ptolemaic delineation of the Indian Ocean, and for die first time the 
Indian subH»niincnT appears in peninsular form, with the island of 
Ceylon relarively accurately placed. It is annotated with legends 
ba«d on the first reports of the voyage and names of cities, including 
Calicut and Cambaya. The African coasts arc represented with 
considerable accuracy, with the ports visited. It is possible that Arab 
charts may have been used for the northern section, for by the date 
of the map the Portuguese had not visited the Arabian coast; in 
Eric Axclson's opinion, the representation of Madagascar also was 
based on an Arab source. Forsouthern India Arab or f^layan charts, 
or at least merchants’ reports, must form the basis; Sumatra and a 
grossly exaggerated Malay peninsula arc shown. The Uiier carries 
the names Malacco, Bar Singapur, and ’China Cochin’. This sug¬ 
gests, inddenrally, that, from the first, the Portuguese goal was 
Malacca and the south-eastern islands. An important feature is the 
approximate accuracy of the longitude of the Chinese coast, an 
appreciable reduction of Ptolemy’s figure. A few years later, 
Francisco Rodrigues, a pilot and cartographer, reported that he had 
examined a large map drawn by a Javanese, wiiich delineated the 
East in some detail. He sent details to King Manuel: Tout High¬ 
ness can truly see where the Chinese and Gores come from, and the 
courses your ships must take to the Clove Islands, and where the 
gold mines lie, and the islands of Java and Banda, of nutmeg and 
maces, and the land of the King of Siam, and also the end of the 
navigation of the Chinese, the direction it takes, and how they do 
not navigate further.* Rodrigues accompanied the expedition which 
Albuquerque sent towards the Moluccas in 1512, when he compiled 
a series of charts of many of the islands and of a porrion of the 
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Ch^nA coist» possibly incorporating some derails culled from the 
Javanese. This was the first direct representation of south-east Asia 
by a European. It was, however, some years before an improved 
representation appeared in world maps published in Europe. 
The great woodcut world map of the German scholar Martin 
Waldseemullcr, chough it has a reasonable represenration of Africa, 
retains the Ptolemaic outline of southern Asia. Nine years later, 
however, his Carta mamw, another large woodcut map, follows 
closely the outline of that by Nicholas Caveri, done in 1505. 

Throughout the century, Portuguese chart-makers continued to 
improve and complete the map of southern and eastern Asia, 
extending their work to include the sourhem Japanese islands, and 
so provided models for Italian and Flemish cartographers. So it was 
that when Linschoten published his description of the East Indies 
in ! 596 he accompanied it by maps based on the works of Luiz 
Texeira and other Portuguese chart-makers; they were indispens¬ 
able to the Dutch navigators. 

The most renowned of these scientists was the mathematician, 
Pedro Nunez, the author of two notable treatises, published in 1537, 
which incorporated the experiences of pilots engaged with the 
problems of na\dg:acing on a globe. When, for Instance, they em¬ 
barked on long voyages over rhe high seas, they and the map-makers 
were confronted with the problem of representing on a flat chan 
courses which were in fact being run over a portion of a sphere. 
Unless this sphericicy were taken into account, 0 constant bearing, 
or loxodrome, could not be drawn on the chart as a straight line, 
owing to the convergence of the meridians, a cause of much con¬ 
fusion to the pilot. Nunez showed chat a loxodrome on a globe waa 
a spiral which, if prolonged, circled nearer and nearer to the Pole, 
widiout ever reading it. Whether he bad arrived before his death 
at a solution, projecting the loxodrome on to a flat surface by 
employing ‘waxing latitudes’, is not certain; in any case, such a 
projection was used as early as about 1515, and it is probable chat 
Gerhard Mercator knew of Nunez’s work when in 1569 he designed 
the celebrated projection which overcame the difficulty. 

In terrestrial magnetism, Nunez invented a ‘shadow instrument' 
which in fiivourable circumstances allowed compass variation to be 
determined with considerable accuracy. This instrument was tried 
out, at royal command, by one of his most distinguished pupils, 
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Joao de Castro, Governor-General of India, on his voyage out in 
1546. (^srro, a keen observer of natural phenomena, also gained a 
reputation for his roteirot, or sailing diiecdone, describing the route 
from Lisbon to Goa, and the coasts of the Red Sea. These were 
accompanied by tavoas^ or small charts of harbours and anchorages, 
and profiles of stretches of the coastline, which assisted pilots in 
recognizing their landfalls—Castro’s works, circulated in manuscript 
copies, were widely used among Portuguese pilots. Other manuals 
were translated into several European languages and thus contri¬ 
buted to tlw advance of navigation, especially in Holland and 
England: until these were available, the services of Portuguese and 
Spanish pilots were much sought after by their rivals, and some 
indeed were carried off by main fotce. 

In cliorography, or desaiptive geography, the Portuguese contri¬ 
bution was less widely appreciated. There were good reasons for 
this in the circumstances of the times. Portuguese who served in 
the East compiled reports of great value on the newly revealed lands 
and tlieir peoples, but these were prepared for the information and 
guidance of the Crown, which had an overriding interest in with¬ 
holding them from general circulation. But for the persistency of 
the industrious and intelligent scholar, G. B. Ramusio, the most 
valuable of these, for Instance the work of Tomd Pires and Duarte 
Barbosa, would have lain unremarked in the Lisbon archives. In a 
short introduction to them in the first volume of hU great collection, 
N^vigationi e 1550, he wrote of the difficulties he lisd 

experienced in obtaining the manuscripts. liis copy of Pires’s 
crimal, for example, lacked ‘all that part which towards iht end 
deals with the Moluccas and the spices’, the principal subject of 
interest. Similarly he was obliged to print an incomplete version of 
Duarte Barbosa. 

It was through Ramusio also chat Pigafecte’s vivid description of 
the Indonesian islands secured wide circulation. By the close of the 
century the impact of the Portuguese tchievmcnc was beginning to 
weaken, and thrir interest in them to abate. This trend had already 
been noticed by Camoens, when he wrote: ‘Worst of all is the fact 
chat fortune has made us uncouth, so austere, so unpolished and 
remiss in things of the mind chat many are scarcely interested that 
this should be so, or concern themselves at all in such matters.’ 
This attitude spread when the country passed temporarily under the 
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Spanish Crown, the Inquisition restricted freedom of expression, 
and the portion in India worsened. The role of interpreting the 
East 10 Europe passed to the Dutch. As in other delds, the Portu> 
guese pioneered, while their successors reaped the rewards. 

In the wider held of relations between the nations of the world, 
and in pardcutar the attitude of Europeans to the peoples with whom 
they made concaa, the iirst two centuries of expansion began m> 
auspiciously. The first direct, Urge^scale, contacts made with the 
East and the early success in establishing control of the spice trade 
ministered to the 8elf<onfidence of Europe, with marked effect on 
interracial relations. In the early years the awe and wonder in whicJi 
medieval man had held the East, deriving largely from Marco Polo's 
account of Cathay, gave place to something approaching contempt, 
or at least a conviction of the superiority of the peoples of Europe 
over those of other continents. This was due in part to the circum¬ 
stance chat the Portuguese incursion into the Indian Ocean carried 
with it the centuries-old hatred of Islam. Belief in (he supremacy of 
their &ith and in the righteousness of their cause also coloured the 
European’s attitude towards the devotees of the Indian religions, 
and seemed to them justified by the comparative ease with which 
the Malabar princes had been defeated. The newcomers were soon 
disabused of the fancied resemblance to Catholic ceremonial, and 
came to regard these aeeds as scandalous travesties. The caste 
system, especially as manifested in 'uncouchability' and practices 
such as suttee, was also looked on with disgust. The early adven¬ 
turers in fact found in the East much that they had expected to find. 
Even so reasonable a man as Edmund Scott described the East 
Indies as *that rude and dangerous region’, and the Javanese as 
proud but poor ‘by reason that not one amongst a hundredth of 
them will work’, much given to stealing, and possessing no political 
ability: ‘they are very dull aod blockish to mannage any affaires of a 
commonwealth’. Everything had been allowed to fall into the hands 
of the Chinese, who practised ‘aU kind of cosening and deceit’. 

From narratives of this type, cosmographers in Europe obtained 
much support for received theories on the relations of man and 
natur^in particular, the contention that the characteristic qualities 
of men and stttes largely depended upon climate; that men living 
in hot climates, by reason of the excessive heat, lacked vigour, and 
were therefore indolent, self-indulgent and cowardly. Volatile and 
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imagmaiivc, they yet wanted curi&sity and enterprise. Great lieai 
being held to be conducive to a high birth rate, these countries were 
heavily populated, and pressed grievously on natural resources. On 
the other hand, those who lived in colder climates possessed con* 
trastlng characteristics. The pages of Eastern travellers were eagerly 
scanned for supporting evidence, and from all this the belief grew 
that Europe was the most favoured continent, whose peoples, having 
learnt to exploit their own resources efficiently, had through their 
navigators and coni]uistadorcs carried the arts of dvilization to less 
energetic and skilled peoples, thereby conferring upon them riches 
‘whereof the poor wretches never knew the want’, as an English 
geographer Natlianicl Carpenter wrote in 1640, Those who argued 
in this way had the American and African continents chiefly in mind, 
but did not Hindi from applying their theory also to Asia. It was 
argued that the Chinese were poor fighters and lacked scientific 
knowledge; and as late as the eighteenth century the theme recurred 
when it was promulgated that if ao,ooo veterans from the Flanders 
campaigns were to be transported to the East, no Asian empire 
would be able to resist their assault. 

This difference of opinion had an unexpected sequel, which serves 
to round off neatly the story of the early contacts of Europe with 
China. The work of the cighteenthneentury Jesuit travellers and 
scientists continued to propagate the concept, much idealized, of 
China as a happy, justly governed, peaceful and rational society, in 
massive volumes such as Du Halde’s Deseripim of tht Empirt of 
China and Chiness Tartar/y published in Paris in S735, and trans* 
lated into English three years later. Such volumes provided welcome 
ammunition for the phihsophe of France in their debates on the 
French monardiy and its reformation. So wide-ranging were the 
contents of such volumes that it was possible to find in them support 
for a great variety of opinions, not all favourable to the Chinese. 

In attempting to formulate a philosophical approach to govern¬ 
ment in his Esprit dts /ou, Montesquieu did not attempt a systematic 
treatise on China but numerous references to it are scattered 
throughout his somewhat ill-arranged and discursive work. In brief, 
he established four categories of government—democracy, aristo¬ 
cracy, monarchy and despotism—each activated by a particular 
principle; for example, virtue for democracy, moderation for a 
monarchy, and fear for a despotism. For an individual country, the 
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best policy to be pursued resulted from a combirxation of space (by 
which he mainly understood climate and soil)> time and tradition. 
Developing the theories of Jean Bodin and other early students of 
poUtics» he deduced the qualiries of the inhabitants from the climate; 
people are ‘more vigorous in cold climates . .. This superiority of 
strength must produce various effects; for instance a greater bold¬ 
ness, that is, more courage; a greater sense of superiority, that is» less 
desire for revenge; a greater opinion of security, that is, more 
frankness, less suspicion, policy and cunning’. <^nirary characteris¬ 
tics were displayed by p«ples of hot countries. The consequent 
variety of needs in each climate produces different ways of life, and 
each requires its particular laws. Republics cannot exist cxcq>t in 
small territories, and monarchies in those of moderate extent, An 
extensive state can only be governed by a despot, ready to act 
swiftly and on his own authority to keep the governors 0? distant 
provinces under control; he must be prepared to modify the laws 
unilaterally, according to the accidents which incessantly multiply 
in a state in proportion to Irs extent. 

The climate of China was ^exceedingly hot*, conHquently the 
people were by nature indolent. The aim of their laws therefore 
must be to ensure that everyone worked hard in the fields, for the 
vast population was entirely dependent upon the fruits of agricul¬ 
ture. Montesquieu commended the early dynasties for their agri¬ 
cultural improvements and their encouragement of the peasants; 
the Emperors ‘had raised from beneath the waters two of the finest 
provinces of the empire [Klang-iun and Tsekiang]; these owe their 
existence to the labours of men*, and elaborate rites were designed 
to honour the peasants in every way. This applioation to agriculture 
was espedally necessary in a hot climate, for chat u ‘surprisingly 
favourable to the propagation of the human species’, As the land 
was bately capable of supporting this population, it was essential 
that the laws should prevent the diversion of labour to the arts of 
luxury and pleasure. The precarious position of the common people 
inspired them ‘with a prodigious activity and such an excessive 
desire of gain, that no nation can confide in them. This acknow¬ 
ledged infidelity has secured them the possession of the trade to 
Japan*. 

In accord vrith his general conservative standpoint and his belief 
m the gradual decay of institutions, Montesquieu found the early 
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emperors worthy of praise for ‘their virtue, aitentiorx, and vigilance', 
but he considered that there iiad been a sad decline later; ‘Corrup¬ 
tion, luxury, indolence and pleasure possessed their successors; they 
shut ^emselves up in a pa^e; thto understanding was impaired; 
their life was shortened; the family declined; the grandees rose up; 
the eunuchs gained credit; none but chUdren were set on the 
throne; the palace was at variance with the empire; a lazy set of 
people that dwelt there ruined the industrious part of the nation; 
the emperor was killed or destroyed by a usurper.. / and the process 
started all over again. 

Montesquieu was especially critical of the compounding of relig¬ 
ion, manners, laws and customs into one system, arguing that 
manners and customs lay outside the field of legislators. This union 
meant that no cliangc in one sector could be effected without in¬ 
volving the others- When all were strictly observed, China was well 
governed; but when morality declined, the sute fell into anarchy. 
He acutely noted that one consequence of this unified, Confucian, 
sysrern that it was almost impossible to convert China to 
Christianity. The laws of China are not destroyed by conquest; 
when a country is overrun ‘either the conqueror or the conquered 
must change—in China it has always been the conqueror', 

Summing everything up, he concluded that, contrary to the 
opinions generally held, the Empire of China was a cruel, corrupt 
despotism. ‘Our missionaries inform us that the government of the 
vast Empire of China is admirable, and that it has a proper mixture 
of fear, honour, and virtue , , . But I cannot conceive what this 
honour can be among a people who act only through the fear of 
being bastinadoed.* In support it was easy for him to exiract 
instances of tyranny, barbarity and extortion from the narratives of 
other travellers, but his main attack was levelled at the attitude of 
the Jesuits. ‘Might not our missionaries have been deceived by the 
appearance of order? Might they not have been struck by chat 
constant exercise of a single person’s will—an exercise by which 
they themselves arc governed, and which they arc so pleased to find 
in the courts of the Indian princes; because as they go thither only 
in order to introduce great changes, it is much easier to persuade 
those princes that there are no bounds to their power, than to 
convince the people that there are none to th«r submission.' The 
Chinese had made laws reign in conjunction with despotic power. 
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but Vhatever is joined co the latter loses all its force; this arbitrary 
sway . . . armed itself with Its chains, and has become still more 
terrible’. 

Nevertheless, it is apparat that Montesquieu was thinking much 
less of the empire of Qujia than of contemporary France; the 
arbitrary conduct of the French court, the grcming hostility to iJic 
Jesuits, and his advocacy of the separation of powers. Underlying 
all was his aversion to the trend in European politics towards 
^enlightened despodsm’. 

^ But, despite the pt^ularity of the Esprit des Itns^ Europe con¬ 
tinued CO admire China and its culture un^ the end of ilic cightcentli 
century. This was due in large measure to Voltaire and the French 
physiocrats, delighted to learn of a country where, on the face of it, 
the government was conducted by schedan on a philosophical basis. 
Judging from the topia created, the sections in Voltaire's Diction- 
ftatre pkiiosopid^ dealing with China were spedhcaJly designed to 
answer the eriridsms advanced in the Esprit dts his. HU approach 
is somewhat whimsical at times: *We go to seek land in China, u if 
we had none; cloths, as if we lacked cloth; a little herb to infuse in 
water, as if there were no timples in our own country’—but other¬ 
wise he accepted the Jesuits as allies in his war on royal privilege 
and corruption; 'Ic is not necessary to be hmatical about Chinese 
merit; the constitation of their empire is the best in the world, the 
sole which is entirely founded on paternal power (which does not 
prevent the mandarins giving strote of the rod to their children); 
the only one in which a provincial governor is punished when on 
leaving office he is not acclaisned by his people; the only one which 
has instituted prizes for virtue, while almost everywhere limiting 
laws to the punishmenr of crune; the only one whi^ has compelled 
its conquerors to adopt its laws, while we are still subject to the 
customs of the Burgundiams, Fraiiks and Goths, which were forced 
upon us.’ In a later edition, he was even more enthusiastic about 
the Confodan system: *0000 more, the religioD of the literati U 
admirable. No superstitioas, no absurd legends; none of those 
dogmas which insult reason and nature . . . The simplest cult has 
appeared to them the best, for more than forty centuries.* As for the 
diatribes against the traders, ‘the common people buy cheap and sell 
dear, u with us; in the sdences the Chinese are where we were two 
centuncs ago. like os, they have a thousand ridiculous prejudices, 
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believe in talismcn and judidal astrology, &s we have for long 
believed*. In essence, his advice was: ‘Allow the Chinese and the 
Indians to enjoy in peace that fine climate and their antiquity. 
Above all let us cease calling the Emperor of China and the Soubab 
of the Deccan idohtors.’ 

In the circumstances of the times such conflicts of opinion could 
not but be inconclusive. Though his general theory of the relation 
of climate to government and his criticisms of the government of 
the Empire did not receive wide suppon, it was Montesquieu who 
displayed the keener insight into fundamental factors In Chinese 
hisnwy, by liis rcct^idon of the role played by invaders from the 
harsher bnds of interior Asia, and of the degree to which these 
conquciore took over the agenjld governmental structure. In his 
insistence on the manner in which the whole smicturc, political, 
social and cultural, of the Empire hung together—‘China is the place 
where the customs of the country can never be changed’—he was 
to be astonishingly \dndicated by the complete collapse of the 
Empire in the early decades of the twentieth century in the bee of 
external political, economic and intellectual forces. Only slowly, and 
painfully, is an indigenous solution now being forged to replace the 
China of tradition. 

• 

That Portugal succeeded, with surprising speed, in her immediate 
object, the seizure of the eastern trade, was a remarbble achievement 
for a country of her size and limited resources, Fundamentally it 
was made possible by the spirit of ag^ssive determination which 
inspired the pioneers, and by the ability of thdr leaders to ‘think 
big*: when odier monarchs were planning a crossing of the Alps or 
a naval campaign in the Mediterranean, Kings John II and Manuel 
were thinking in terms of a hemisphere. With Portugal’s increasing 
commitments in West Africa and especially Brazil, it is scarcely a 
matter of surprise that the maintenance of control of eastern com¬ 
merce proved too heavy a task. 

Although her position was founded upon, and partly maintained 
by, force, Portugal had been to a considerable extent, at lease to the 
east of Malacca, a member of a mutually beneficial trading system, 
as was e\ndenced by the prosperity of Macao and the temporary 
success of the trade with Japan. For this among other reasons, the 
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Porniguese wae often more acceptable to enscern peoples than their 
successors proved to be. The arrival of the Dutch, English and 
French gave a new turn to the history of the East, wWch was now 
drawn into the field of European polirics and wars. Political and 
economic rivalries led to territorial aggrandizement with the aim of 
controlling not merely maritime commerce, but of exploiting the 
natural and human resources, directly. The era of plantations and 
mines which followed endured until the middle of the cwcntiech 
century, leaving the newly independent countries faced with all the 
problems of development in a highly competitive world. 

From the Asian point of view, China and Japan hod resisted the 
strenuous attempts to forge economic and cultural links with the 
West, The more accurate knowledge to which the Jesuits introduced 
them, failed to break down the traditional attitude of indilfercnce to 
the outside world; indeed, the general conduct of foreigners ulti¬ 
mately strengthened this attitude. Perhaps for China the most 
useful result of these contacts was the introduction of certain crops, 
sweet potatoes and maize especially, for during the seventeenth 
century the Empire had to meet a marked growth in population. 
Nothing illustrates this persistent conservatism more strikingly than 
the Ch'ien Lung Emperor's reply to Lord Macartney's request for 
a trade treaty, two hundred and fifty years after the first European 
envoy had landed at Canton: ‘Swaying the wide world, I have but 
one aim in view, namely, to maintain a perfect government and to 
fulfil the duties of the sute... My capital is the hub and centre 
about which all quarters of the globe revolve... As your Ambas¬ 
sador can see for himself, we possess all things. 1 set no value on 
objects strange or ingenious, and have no use for your country's 
manufactures... Ever since the beginnings of history, sage Emperors 
and wise rulers have bestowed on China a moral system and in¬ 
culcated a code, which from time immemorial has been religiously 
observed by the myriads of my subjects. There has been no hanker¬ 
ing after heterodox doctrines.' 
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The first sighting of Australia? 

Tkodou TiiK history of the discovery of AustralU is outside the 
scope of this bot)k, some reference to it U appropriate, for Barros’s 
report on the voyages of Pacheco and Mendonca touches on the 
fringie of the controversy over a possible discovery of the continent 
before the ‘officiar sighting by the Dutch. Pachw’s statement on 
the location of the island of gold was purely hear8ay> originating in 
what must be regarded as an interested quarter; the descripcion 
could apply to many islands, New Guinea, for instance, and the 
argument that he was lost while seeking it is no more than conjecture. 
As for Mendonca’i objective, assuming chat his voyage was con¬ 
tinued, *the isles of gold across the island of Sumatta' scarcely 
suggests the west coast of Australia. Aa for the Indian story, the 
fame of Barus and its gold was well known In India for it was much 
frequented by Gujerati merchants. Tomd Pires also cells us that 
the local dealers in gold were at pains to suppress all details of its 
production, and to keep control strictly in thdr own hands. This all 
suggests chat they were interested in diverting attention from their 
own source to mythical Islands far out in the ocean. As Columbus 
found in the West Indies, the islands of gold were always 'further 
on'I I'o question the authenticity of a voyage by Mendonca, how¬ 
ever, does not rule out the possibility that a Portuguese na^dgator 
had sighted a portion of the Australian coastline. 

One basis for this belief is a type of map drawn by the Dieppe 
school of cartographers between the years 1540 and 1566, of whom 
Jean R0C2 is the best known. Theae show a great land, *Java la 
Grande’, lying south of Java, which is held by some students to 
represent the condnent of Australia. Since the names are in corrupt 
Portuguese, it is argued that Rotz was using charts resulting from a 
Portuguese voyage, or voyages, of discovery. Those who dissent 
from this condusion assert chat ^Java la Grande' is based on the 
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concept of a large hypothetical southern continent, derived from 
Marco Polo's land of Locach^ which was popularized by sixteenth- 
century cartographers, and that Rotz’s ddineation is too badly 
misplaced In longitude to be Australia. The arguments for and 
against are complex and not easy to summarize briefly. The case 
against the idendheation was strongly argued by G. A. Wood in 
Tfit diicoury of Australia (Melbourne, repr, 1969)- The argument 
for the identification with Ai\stralja and for early discovery by the 
Portuguese has been stated recently by 0 . H. K. Space in an 
essay, *Terra Australis—cognica', in his Ltt rw enjoy (196b, pp. 
267^5). 

A recent writer, Andrew Sharp, has put forward an explanation 
which rejects the tlieory chat ‘Java la Grande^ is based on knowledge 
of Australia (Oiseovery of Australia^ 1963). He reached the con¬ 
clusion that basically the map was put together from Portuguese 
sectional charts of Indonesian islands by a cartographer whose main 
object was to give substance to Marco Polo's misinterpreted data, 
in the shape of a great southern continent. On this interpretation, 
the outline of the ‘continent' is formed by the western coast of Java, 
prolonged indefinitely southwards, while the eastern coast is a 
combination of the eastern coasts of Sembawa and Soemba. This is 
an ingenious and attractive theory, which receives support from a 
similar resemblance, which has not, so far as 1 am aware, been 
pointed our. The prominent peninsula on the east coast of ‘Java la 
Grande' has hitherto puzzled commentators; if, however, the map 
ii turned through x^o degrees, this peninsula bears a striking 
resemblance to the outline of Frederik Hendrik Island and the 
adjacent coastline of south-west New Guinea. If this is accepted, it 
may be concluded that, among the charts which the cartographer 
used in compiling this map, was one based on a Portuguese voyage 
along the south-west coast of New Guinea before 1530. This would 
then surest the further step, that, if the coast of New Guinea had 
been sighted in this area, then it is not impossible that the north¬ 
east, not the west, coast of Australia had also been seen. The 
problem of a possible discovery of Australia by a Portuguese 
captain therefore remains open. 
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A CfttnCAL BSSAf 0* 


Wt b«ii«TeT8 Qo kager retained tty poeseesioos 
ID tbftt land. 

To Cbia accouot 1 most furtber tidd, Oi»t the 
“ TiiHkh Andalu ” is emkbed widi adtcirable 
poetry, lod mes of eruditno regard it sltogetber 
as a zooet excelleat sod Taltt3>l« vcik. 

Nov, txDoeg the Doet higblj esteeiced sod ex> 
teoaire works ob geoeral history that bare bees 
compceed in the Peraitt language, the " Ramet 
ol 88& "* aeeois entided to the first place. This 
celebrated cbrooicle is, b aocoe parts. uloDte and 
prolix; la oChen, brief and eonctse, vritteo a/ler 
the lUanoer of an epitaoe or corDpeDdiaiB. It 
zDDst, hoveTer, be leaaxked, that tbe author baa 
been chiefiy copioos in soch portioas of his '* Rau- 
zet al Safk" u record the hialory of those aove- 
reigos who ragned oret 7r^ and (or Persa 

aad Torkomania). 

Another Persian work of considerable ezieoC is 
the '*Tirikh Alfi.”* cooprisuig the sooals of 

Worki,* p. 40) ** 1b« hM «f Jbsps <•• wtoai be peace j) 
hepfCMd u Itewal ((^J},4se ite frv ifibM tbesseoptid 
*' lb« nUgmn i«eOm «S AaS W; jioaicaiu wwe the isbe* 
“ biuaH «r tUi viUe^e: Aenfoe Ae; «v« «1W 
"(VeMMi); 4ad.brdapw)>,ib»me 
•• eii wU prafoe th* relipee ef f bos.* 

" Alreedf ■eUeed w p. 4. 

* er Che On dell «f a Tbcbesi Yare,*' 

free tbe begiiieiaf «f ihe Ms^Medb 


n*. 
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most natioiu that profen ihc Musoimin &itb. 
But IQ tbU chrooicl« there tre ounierous de&CU; 
for iostuice, of some racot ImporUut ereoU do 
mcntiOD wbeterer baa beeo made; thus the battle 
of KAdaiah.** wbicb was one of the principal vie* 
tones obtained bj the true believers, and tbeir 
v/ara with the barbarian or heathen Pervasa, are 
wholly omitted in the "TirlkU A\t\i" end it 
would altnoat appear that this work had eevor 
undergone the author'e revistd or corioction. 

Since it has been shown that voluminoua ebro* 
afdee, troatlng of general history, are in this 
manner imperfect and defective, it will be neces* 
aary, as the beat means of acquiring information 
on the sidijcct of each dynasty and of each men* 
arch, to consult various works: thus, if our object 
be a foU account of eveuts which Itappcned while 
the BXsiiibi Kiu LIP Alia ** relgoed, (may they 
nU partake of tbe divine blessiog/) we sbouM 


** samOU ‘nMficlerp ebuiesii bp ib» MuftlasSet st JTi* 
iad*k! PTOrttuvir tho BMsaokR dyituly t4 Pof^so klogt: 
this b*Uk happ«s«d id Um pou of Cbmt CkOC. Kidi^uk ii 
dMcribsd bp SiDIR ISPARkni (**Q«ofr.W«Tlu,’* p. IID) u 
" 4 plsc« in Hid Ttciaicp of Zi^A." It ii dutsnC frea tab 
Clip SRcM pcNMBgc or PenisD kspiM, in dial pMi of Ara> 
bion ItIA wbicb wsa Ui« uciwi Clidd«a. Tbls decbJro 
btuU Uoud Uif«o dajn. 
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A CViriCAl O}! 


emnioe the Anbk cbropidM bereaAer oiea- 
tumed. 

Tbe great cbroaicle or " Tjirikfa of Tabii,” tbe 
“ TArlkh Jbo AtLfr,” tb« “TjWkb Iba Kttbir,"*^ 
and Cbo **Tir6ib Zababij”** alaotbo " Faiulih 
of Iba AA$ia Klifi,"* aad tbe UustekeBi,"^— 
adl theae an in the AnUc lesgaa^. 


** IUfp«etdf lb« tbiM cbwii d w tet ■aliwrf, ms 

ff. la—u. M. 

* ZAm*ti—TWainiMr.wlwwaBbonla flw jw»fCbriM 
ins, ud dial i* tt47. 99mfomi \ b*«k caAiM •' TV 
(^AxJ a»4 (hit priadf*! irart) tV 

“ TUkh il ZtVW " « “ Taffkb »] Ute " ^ LJ1 
c«ia9riMd is f ritt I'niiat fc (Ve HkaBlMt*# S^aca 
C«talogi» ff. 10,10.) 


* ^ ^jlt Wt miin MiteVii wrilAr 

(AJsiB or£^bi),AadiVF«mM*uiaM(eaffa«w«i. w« 


tba* notKAd, «idtr tV ikfa 


C> 


■A Uiit SBAlirAM’S ftv 


liogrtphr, MCd«d«f lA • MS. r n am t ti m (V FncM Mi. 


“Aaau*—•.< ikk pVMAitMC- 
MAMKIO aiw Au, c«amir «a 1M AMm ai EOn— u 4 
iht tnaekw («thm Ch mkk ) wm Aii«Bo sot Mobam* 
MBA AufArrown." E*t djtfMwi cefiM Sir WiflUa 
Owi]«j^ C»lkctiet) MM tV AMb* Aa« afsKAMMao 
AhKSD BBH AiJIM alEiSh—^ ^ 

«r»eplf Ahmib bbm AiBinAiXOn^^ .. ^i, 
Tv VAMhtKMv boAi Anbic iaW Pomi ipyuii te Vr« 
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PersiRQ bifitorians w« must consult, re¬ 
specting those moDarchs (the EUsnioi KhaU- 
rABs), the " Raueet si AbbiU),"* the " Rauset 
al Saft/' the " T4jikb Alfl," the T^rjuoisb, or 
translation of 1 b M AAsim's work the ’'Patuhh'’ 
before noticed,*” and the chronicle entitled the 
" MukesseA al Aksi nTarjumah al Mu8tcke&l."« 
These works, here named, will aflWd euilicjent 
information concerning those illustrious Khallfabs. 

And if the reigns of the Bsxi Ousiiak and the 
Bbmi Adb&s families* be the object of our re¬ 
search, those Ambic works above mentioned will 
furnish ample occooste of them, except the “ Ti- 
rlkh Fatubh'* of Aisiu KCri,* and the '* Muste- 
kesi/' neither of which chroulcles furuiah any 
anecdotes of those dynasUoe; but on this subject 


b»»a iMd« in lb* yaar SUS («/ «C diriA UOO). Alihouffe tbo 
•' B»ek of Vktarics” (“ K)tab Feluhb'^hw beeea«ribe>t 
by Miy (0 Aajim «r K&fak hiiuolf, Sir fV. OuaJey ii 
«»nTia«cJ tk*X tbs wtber wu Atsiu’s sea,— 8m a latter 
rMpcetiBg tka lenli ef DuhI at Aw, ia Persia, poblisbad 
ia ih« lUv. Hr, Wslpela’s *'Collscliee «f Trarels," rel. ii. 
p. ees. 

“^1^1 

* Of (boas illustrSova Cyosetiw. 8aa tbs aolw ia pp. 6, 

0, 4M. 

ft Alreuly lueaUeeaJ ia p, M. 
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the PervflA "T&rfkb AJfi* cna^ be consulted with 
adnsUfe. 

Should our ol^ect be the hisloiy of Irdoian or 
Persian kiegs, wo most agvo refer to the IUu> 
set al Saft” and ihe “ T6rikh Alii," more p«- 
ticolariy respectiog soeb djoestice as the Dieta- 
UBH,** tbe SeiAjBKAa,^ (he SiiiiKiiK.” Ghas* 
natiAk.” SAd KsoAuea SuauIak'* monercbs, 


H Am Aiabk fknl, 4moiiaf Am e yri s t wi wbg»tfc< 
P«rHaM coll ‘DiLMiis, m tto PiLvarra, m »omo B«r*> 
peHwnwfBrtyk Aaa. ilUew <^u)m t yraritc* Widarieg 
Ike Cwpiea Sm m the 

n ^1. SbUjaxab. the Sei4£stAH»,ocSiiotccioB», 
nP*H«>bdMc»IW U>mb. ««m irriiMi. w ihu vriia, 

lAtfi ihne hrteahii tht «f *r Peaw: of firm^M; 
ebdafftOm TV tm CMMr befM t» nip ehevt tb« rev 
49?, (n «f Chrwt AWT,) ■ MO (ihM ef Un 

GhtBlMa en, TV dsuesuss VpAtD mp 

In 400, kftde*«M4 i»70e {e> Inw etopet An* 1007 W 
ISOO). S« D’Btfbelot le SkiaiuslaK. 

n SAKiuriK. TV Vm pieMe^f «Uf dyoeMy, 

tehieb UgM ia Ve ywr «l «f ihc b^nb <ar«r CMn 974) 
Md tenieeud n 999 <M), ptanaed. MdeeTrusesiMe, 
isat e( then pr*nMee «Veb mv eMeiftvu iV Pm iee 
«B|,«re, TVy ere Nyled SlMAHiPCt by Swepwa 

wfitea. 

** ij^iyje w OSASMsrtSBS, •• Acy ec* eaSed by D*H«> 
b4l«t,($B4ST<A'riAM • Asabee.) • djatWy conpnbeadMy 
Seurteeo pritcea, wV reifwd is TW aadlsda &ob tb4 par 
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of whom ibe “ TArikh Kimel ’ of Itv ATUta, 
olraadj qooted, gi 7 e« eopiou« &Dd deuLilcd bc* 
counts. 

Thoss wbo desire to peruse a clrcumscantlel 
historj of the SapevUii,” or last race of the 
Pereian kingSr xsaj derire utlsfactor; mformatioo 
from iho Babib aJ Sijfar,” before meoUcoed, la 
whicli is comprised, with various other records, 
an occouDt of SnXri deduced nearly to 

the time of Lis death. 

On the subject also of this sorerelgn and of bU 
son Smau TsuuAer.*' many anocdoiea may be 
collected from the work entitled ‘'Aliossan al 
Tuiffldi,"** composed by Kasab Bato Uvuto.*” 


SfU df 887 («{ Clirist UM or 00?) uatil tf« yew ssp «e 648 
(arUiA CbtMUAA «r« 1144 or 114?). 

*« KboXas^a SaAniAr*. Of tbit pevrRrul 

(lyttuty, which ba|u A. H. 401, «ftd Intcd eatil CM, {«r 
ths CJiniiwLA «rs ]o07io Jaso,) D*Sorb«l&t •Bvtsoncet niw 
•events. 

n Tlw Sa/nl et JjwMy. ityiwl %* 
Sofhf by sovc BonpMn Mihen. Tba king* of tha nco 
g«v«tceil PanU frov lh« ytsr 1 SOS dll abeul 1780, •Iwe llary 
vtt* •r«tU)r«wB by ibe «Mrpor NhfrlB ShXb. 

** JivJ rtt " S—*'-1^ 

n ^..^ 1 A f tc Md nlcAblc woA. tlici tocribwt 

by St( V.OcBdey !■ di« C«tdo(M efb* Onculsi MSS. (No. 
3405 •• tho work of " Uasam U6mii5. gititon if BmU 
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LilcewiM tbe '* Tirikh ASlum ArS,*" wbicb 
contains, besides the histories of those two 
monsrebs above oaiDSd, an nccouDt ofeveuta that 
occurred In Persia a^r the time of SmahTaii- 
UAsa,* and when* the Imperial standard of ShXh 
Aubas,** lately deceased, had been czalted, until 
the last days of that illostriona sorereiga. 

But the ‘*T4rIkb Adlum Ari” does not display 
much elegance of style; it b however a curious 
and useful cbroniels. aboundiog with excellent 
infotmatioB. 1 have not seen any other work that 
paniculorly rebtes to tho Sspavi transactions 
unce the time of ShaH Addas, 

And TIhsb Wahio,** author of a chronicle 
snUtledths *'T4rikh” or History of SiiXh AbbU 
TiiAXi** (or tbe Second), hae furnished little more 
tlian a apecimen of-pleasing style, contenting 
himself with the meDtlon of only some few tm* 


SvltAk ROMt.6; (conwinii^ tht HMorj«f ShXh IsuAtL 
00(1 hi* («n SmA s Ta If WASP, vilh noticM of (lie uveiu^ of 
R^HISH, Uie prie««a of JachatAi, klaits of ibe VzUJtt, 
lewned mb, vestn, die, iIwk fleeralwd io beir iiom, rrom 


A. H. «M (1404) U) MS (mr}. A meet eur^oM wd wefcl 
verk.ow outjr (o lilitocy b«( leegmpliy, wentiooiog vbHms 
filAcee, Kvere, uouaieioe, ctMUt. ^ iiuJe knovo. I Up« 
M*«r SMO Aoother copy of Ifeii CliroutcU,*’ 






1| , *t£ 
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porUot occurrences, and net pajing much atten- 
tion to chronoi^cal dates in no^ng tbe par* 
ticular month or year. 

If our inteotioii be to make researches concern* 
ing the history of those sovereigns who ruled in 
Anbia and Africa, we may consult the Arabic 
cbrcnictee already mentioned; also the book an* 
titled " A1 Alcud al ^IdlfetfT T^li ad’dowlat al 
r«dltit;”“ also the “ Baglilet al mustefid fiakli- 
b(ir medtuab Zabld: these two works relate to 
the history of yemen (or Aiabia Felix). 

But the KiuU> al muksffi al Makrbi is a 
history of Mur (or Dgypt). Mustafa EraNdi • 
likewise, la his ‘*TArlkb," which comprises a 
general sccount of differeot Musclmfm dynasties, 
has included those kings wlio reigned la Egypt. 

And on the subject of those two holy cities, 
MiJekah M<uizrieh** and Meitimh JUakarreaiek.** 

HyiS ^^i 

** ^ Am.u,.,I| 

* ilw oMe Qi SlAKatsi is p. Sw. 

• ^*ul Of, periapt, Uustafa Aktsoi 

Uio lail worO being very aobisuoidly wrilun. 

*■ «t ATbUvS die liighly tiosesred, er lln 

groat. 

** AbO.<’’lh<) Toscntle or roverwd wiy. 
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differenl wrilCTS have composed a mullipUcIty of 
rolames. 

Kow, respecting the kioge of who de- 

parted from this world before the farolly of Orn- 
Mis " assumed the goveToment, I have never seen 
any parlienlar book coobdalog a detailed account. 
The annals, however, of this OtHUXN race have 
been written on an extensive plan ; but works 
cemtaioing records of tliat family are extremely 
scarce in India. Among them iDfiy he noticed 
the chronicle or “ T6rtkh *’ endtled “ Hesht 
Behiaht,*'** composed by MotU Enais Amca- 
I'uh** This book I have exaroloed; it contains a 
detailed account of wght sovereigns of the 0th- 
MAN dynasty, beginning with OrRHiN Baio 


^ V; tbii MUM ia h«n eadmw«4 a piM portien «f 
vbieb now cwiuiuto iha Turiub eapiro 
wcaCwsid of ^racA; it Sm ofUo a sigaiSentioa mueli more 
uutaiTO. 

* TS" asov! IS ireqMnUjr prenouMod OsmAn. 

** ij;, l*^^‘ 1 ^J t^ Cststogtie of Sir W illi&m OiMley’s 
OriairtsI U69. (No. tbe ‘‘Ttrikb Hrebt Bobiahl'' 
it (loerjlcU os e aic«( Tslinbla work oo Terkiab bitiory, by 
SboiJsI. TIm nemo of di« work impiis the BlpU P«r^ 
diut, 

f* ^1 yi lU vr tfidtcr SttPitsi. 8«« \bo ooto 

(Hioedieiely pneodie^. 
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OHirf,** and ending with Ildbrim BAtAifo TiU- 
>* t ^ (or tKe Second). 

Another work, kUo, we iDe 7 consult for iofor- 
matioQ respectiog the Ornuiv princes; leilude 
10 the “ T.ittkb " or bietory of Mekkak,^ written 
by MuLik KuTToe a&’ niv Hanspi,* a chronicle 
which biioge down tbe records of that dynasty to 
aearly tbe year oce thousand of the hejrali,* aod 
is not by any means of rare occoireace la this 
country (Cadia). 

Likewise Mustafa Efbhdi,*** Id bU chronicle, 
has given a history of the OTusiiM family until 
the year one thonsand of the same era/”’ in the 


^ 

^ ^ ^*** wust ^ tbo wotk qMwd Oy 

BuKkhardl m “Ths flulary of (be Hoeque efJfeUc, wiiL 
whkh Um liaCery of Uie (oiva le jAWoewn, ndJeJ El A^Jam 
Ay Mbs Meet AUbA efbrraM, Je ee« toJusn quorw. n# 
«ulli«r was RorroB id* hyk 8I> tIfXBT. triio boM btgli 
otQcos u Hekks, aad bhep tbe luitorj devn to ibe year 
000 of Uii lieiljr*.*' Sm UiiKkbardl't ** Tnwie in Artbls*' 
(AntbotS latrodueUes, p. uv). 

* Or of lli« Chrieliea en> 1ABL; bst lbs aore Meet date, 
raeedoned by fiuiekhardt in tbe nOU (HaetUstoly [atceding 
(A. 11. 000). e«T«B|Meds to ibe jeer of Cbriil 1002. 

*** &oe tbe eoto to p*|e eo, 

)«i Oref GiiriAlAOI. 
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manner partly of a detailed noiralivc, and partly 
of an abridgment or Bomtoary. 

Of lb© MoohuL »orereignB‘ wbo bore reigned 
in counltleJ profesring the religion of Isl^ (or tlio 
Muhammedao faith)* iilualrwus priocea, aa wall of 
the CiUNoiaiAN as of the OoBKiNUN or T>iu^- 
niAS braochM,* the hie wry of each dynasty ja 
amply recorded in books that cirettiate not onfi c- 
quenily among us (in India). 

Thua the history of Chanois Khan, and of hie 
deeceodanta, untU the arrival of HoiAsCt Kb in’ 
in Persia, liae been composed by KuoAjsn Eul 
Ai>’ nis oTti uULK JuiNi,- (the brolbsr of Knui- 
jEB Sham# ad’ dIn Mohanwsd,*) in his chro- 
nicle entitled the “ Tirikh Jehin Kusbul.”* 

Neat, SB a sort of appendix or supplement to 
the " Jetia Kushii " I may here notice the 
“ Tiirfkh Wcsailf,”’ which coi^osly detail? the 


1 by AsauLiAU SHtaAti, m mpf%ta ttoa 

If fell uil« «f work. wHu«e is • beeoiiful copy 
UNcditM l>AS ckROJioed ;—^ U!^ g,ti 


rABious MANuaciurT voavs. 
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history of KaiM, from (hat isoQUch’s 

first entranco into Per^ until the tune of SoltIm 
Adfi SAfo KbXm.* 

We ro ay also find Id the work named “Jimii 
Rasbidi/'* very atnpie accounts, historical and 
g:enoalo^a], of CHAitois RkaH. bis descendants, 
and tbe chief Moghul princes and nobles. 

Respecting those Kbans of tbe CiuNoisiAN 
&nily ^ who reigned in the Doihi $ Ktic^di^' and 
in M6vtr alnahr,** ! have never happeoed to see 
any distinct or pardcular work: tbeir history, 
however, may be collected separately irom venous 
ebrooicles that raxrd the oiftirsof several Persian 
kings, 

The "T^rikU Rashidi," composed by MtasA 
HAtDEa DfiouiAT OuBslbi,'’ fumUhes Dotbiog 
more than a brief sammary or compondlout ao 


TroB (his vglakblv MS. ^8 «>irieM nlncU sjv gi*!* !■ 
Sic W, 0«iM)ay’a ''Tnfcb " toI. I. |Kl70,ae. 

• Ji. ^ 

• > ^ lji» .. . •-% Aa «Uafi8k*a Kgio'* ■ari^vtrd cf ili« 
Caipiaa Sm, iiiliabitad by a Kca «f Eaatarai, IHirkg, or 
T^Un. Tba vxtnwdintry wi|ie or dM nrno ii oipFajaed 
SiniR IstahAwi's " a«o«r»()liKa( Verb*," p. ). 

'• Or I'ranwsSatia. Saa Um ael* ««< Iri* asd TirAn. p. 0. 

» Tbir v«A. and lU auUior, bava boCD abaad)' btarUMiaJ 
ia r »' 


c 
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couDt of the BoreretgD KkaKS of ICithgAar; aod 
the work c&iled Sshffeh Sbiihi," of which the 
author u MulU Tanks Bosuiat,** ra fousdeU 
$oJeIy oa the biatory of ooe amoo^ the priocea 
wbo reigoed in AfAwer el ne/tr; namely, Ajjdal- 
LAU Knis UeBEK.** 

But of tboee wbo ruled Ir^ and T^rAn (or 
Persia Qod Turkomania), from the time wbeo 
CuAsofa ceased to exercise imperial sway until 
the rising of that rcepleiulent sub of prosperity, 
tbs coii<iueroT of the world, Skme Ksais (Tar* 
h6h), very ample records may be foand io the 
chronicle or "Tirikh" of HUie and io 

the “ Mathk As’sAdeio ” (or “ aJ Sftdeip")“ also 


'*/A'6 ^ BiTore ie pp, 9, 10. 

N Ai cxcallcot work, dated, aocordia^ <d 

• eepjr wbieb Um editor Us nemlAed, Id tlie pM of Itn itqlnk 
817 (or of Christ 2414}. The Mtbor, Bins A eaO, died in 
<So petr eM (i4ao) ; aed w h» bed irtvaUed io maty parts of 
Asia, bW ssogrepbics] atuaioMts, which an aeaeress, saao 
wali wenhf ef coasidarstioa. 

'* TbU Tiluebla wetk ia eniitlod at fcil 

ln»|lh iA Sir Ifilhaw Oesriay's Caial. (No. SSO) 

3 eawe acpifying tba ''Ritiop 

of the two brtwosta ploAsle (/epitar aad Vaeua), and iba 
JeMiioo of (ha (wo aesA" <enpc«ed bp Aso at, RtAiM, 


vab:ou« UAKu»cai»T woftas. 
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ifi th« *' Rauzet Saft," the Habib al Siyar,” 
ODd 10 tlw “ TirOch Alfl.” 

CooceiDiog tbd history of SXhib Kebam, the 
lllostrioua TAiU'da, It is completely gireo ia (be 
book entitled Zaffer Ndmeh,” ** vrittea by Mo* 
LAjJi SusBtp AD dIn Ali Yasoi;* and It U fur* 
iher illustrated in different works; such as the 
*' Matlift As’sAdeiD " and the Reuzet al 6afS," 
and the KaUb al Siyar,” abore mentioned. 

The history also of TAmbs’s renotnied, de* 
ecendants uQiil the time when SultIh Husstk" 
assumed the government of 9Qd placed 

bimself OB the throne of is distinctly 

related in the Matlift As’e^deio," and the 
“ Rauzet al Saih,” both works already noticed. 

Likewise the author of the " Habib al Slyat'’ 
has not only detailed at full length the account 
of SultIn HusBtH, considerably ampUryiog the 
anecdotes given in those cbrODicles before quoted, 
but has traced the history of the desceodaota 


«f 5tMSrtUad. «bo flMrishod ahe«l iho Biddlaoftba (tfUcstb 
«eiiWfT—jl^pi Of* 

* A«li ^ w Iba “ Book of VieUrj.*' tm; i»fenSeiBly 
wd aecuntelf trAulawd lAla rr^ncli b; M. Petit d* la 
Crds. 

*" Ja *' 
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of SviTin SAio Ab 6 SAfo MUai,** end a^o 
th« hUtory of that monarch who cow rtposea in 
Ptradiae, Bism PiwHin," until the year nine 
huodred and thirty of the MuhamTuedBH era.** 

Bewdes thi», I have seen the work entitled 
WiaiAT BioERJ,*' in which that royal comreen* 
talor SultIjj hae written a mi- 

mite account, relating the tranMCtiooa of l»ia own 
reign. 

In the work called "Tdrlkh JauUer Aftibchi,’** 
we find commemorated the hiatory of that great 
mcaaTch HuMiifin PifiaBiti,** whoee reeidence 
ia BOW in heaven : but of thia compoaitlou tJie 


* CoRWpMdieg to ibt/Mr IbSd of tbe CbntUu on. 

” Of All eunoa# w«k m •Molltot 

luioeViato So|lea) bu baes ratda bj i«e fnlUnofi, eoticad 
i« tb* ■ddittMi to ibU Saeay. 

■yb ylkL, 

w ^^tw9"oU bo the awou tho "He* 
euHnof HouIiOh.” noiktod by M^or Stcw«fl, froiq tlto 
PomfiB of J A UH ea AvtAbc h:^ boJ pebllobod by Um OrkntBl 
TrtfisiBtioB Co«caiitM> Siowore ntitloB tb« M3, work 
froa «4rch 1m na3» Iih InMlition Um 7V?*orT«A of FsAfot. 
<■ "RriMio* of OMBrroMOB." A/tibfki ageilito tboporooi 
wbe bolita Ibo over or WBt«r«Jii|; to be niuer for tbo pur^tacei 
ofoblaliiA. 
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style is too ftinllUr and uodi^ified. Beepecbn^ 
however the chief U'aniaotione of HouAittN's 
:el^, we must seek ioforiDatieB from the Akber 
Ndtneh,”” of the learned Shsixb Xb^l FAit,** 
else from the “ Ikbil Nimeh,”" a work com¬ 
posed by SHBftir MoATAMtp Kkan.** in which 
events are recorded at coDsidemble length. 

But of Chat illustrious emperor, (he mighty 
Akbbr PliDsnl^R,** whose throne is in Paradise, 
the history has been writlen in various cbroekles, 
eacl) of them recordbg particular fticta and dr* 
eumstancss which the others do not relate. Among 
tile largest and most esteemed of those ebro- 
nicies that celebrate bis glorious csxeer, ere the 
" Akber Nimeh,” of Shuko kjttL Fasl, above 
mentioned, who Use minutely detailed, each in its 
proper place, the eveots that occurred during tba 
forty-six years of AsLaaa^s govenirkeut; and of 
the remaioing four yean, Surxsh Emaift Ub- 
tAX^ has given an account in bis work entitled 
the '* Tekmileh Akber Nimeb;”*^ while the 
Sasitir Mvatakbo EuiK, in the ‘Mkbil Ni- 

Jlt>1 

"AWsa.o(is^ 

^ a«li ^ A nSfM ligaiiyisg tM coapMioe or per- 
(•ctieB of tfea '* AkW NSaab,*' et, aa u aiay te Myled, ifc* 
(iippl«*eBt lo tfeai «wk. 
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meL" a1r«ady cnentloned. commemoreUB the 
traoMCtloDS of Akbsk's whole reigo, which lasted 
yean. 

The “ Tabkit Akberi " ■ tiso conlaios an ae* 
count of that rDOnarch's reign as far as the fortieth 
year; so likewise the '*Tdrikh’' of Molla Abi? al 
KinsK BcDA^id.** 

Besides those chronicles, the "TArtkb AlfT." 
sad the •'TuHkh'’ of Fsbishtah,** and se- 


* v-jljj . In u orif(8«l MS. CAlsIofus. eoupiltO 

k; Alt (MtleiBAa in Bnngni nnn; fenn nga, abJ n«t* 

It (Iw Editor’* p Ml MW Pit, (h* Mlewing amovd* «f Ciis WMk 

_ •• TnUll Akb«ri»” oonpoMd bj NisAm AJ)*OtM 

Aamsd or H&sAt vginaot 

^tin Afft eoatM)iii( ■ U*(ary of tSc cooqeeren of Ladis 
ftott keatiorAos to Uoas As’otK 

■■d of Du kiafp of . 0 eUi fren Mou As'sfK to AsBaat 
tad io iba ae«oad roluiu an account of tb« foratcr BulUn* 
of CMBbiaa vbicb bad wee* boon aubditod b;r hinga of DtUi; 
»Js. of 2 >eiUsa, froo) Ibo yetj* 048 Csf tba to 1008 

(or of Cbrlil froa 2860 lo 1403); of ^jonb fhra thapMr 
108 <0 SSO (orof Qhritl 1800 to 1$79)( otBtnffH frosi 742 
to 08e{lS40 to L&81}: of ATS/mA for US yoon; «f /a> 
vtMjiir fbr 07 ywn; of Smd fer 8Se y«ta: ofifaft^ for 
846 yoora: tad of Aa/I wlr for fio yotn. 

** ^17 Ad oaecllect traeilatioo of Uib ralMblo 

work hM lately booo pubtiafeed by liMt.>Coloael Brj||i, In 
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veral other works, (AiroUb anecdotes illustmtin^ 
diSerect portloos of that viclorioos emperor’s 
history. 

Now conceming the afiUre of b» majesty, who 
at presoDt raudea m haaveD, the Uluatrioua save* 
rsiga JBHASJOtft PiusHiH,*' some intormstioo, but 
not much detailed, my be found in the secood 
volume of SRsatr Hoatambo KrIn's work be* 
fore mentfooed, tbe “ Ikb41 Nimeb also in the 
chronicle entitled ** M^ic Jeh^gtri,”** which 
wascorapoeed by KifutJSH XiitBin,** geserolly 
surnaoied OnAineT Ehav,** nepbew (by tbs bro* 
ther’a side) of Asoaixau Kkav Fiats Jano,** 
aod thU clironlcle (tbe " Kdsir Jebiogfri’^ re¬ 
sembles tbe *Micbd| N&meK” in iu paucity of 
minute details. 

Next may be noticed the “ Jehingir Nimeh,*'* 


4 vo)». 8ro. Tbwv uotbM StsIMt tnostaiigs of 

PSrisbiaH/* Brtd« Mr«ni yean afe l>7 ih« IsU CdftMi 
Sew. 

" Meceeiw «f lie Ewpow Ja. 
BAHOvaia. writtoo by lilwself, led trtBitMwl ftow » Penhe 
MaauecKpi by Msjor D*»ki Price,” Ued. 18t0 . A bo** 
kVkourif «ad intereetiei work, prebeWy ( 1 m sene w eee wltieSt 
bslefltedtoUMliteDr.Jeeediee Se»B, ead styled is sCets* 
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Or history of JehIngSr, i& which this great mo- 
DSrcK himself has recorded the eTeots of his reign; 
a work in e?erj respect far preferable to (be two 
above nacned (the ** IkUl Ndmeh” aod “ M&sir 
Jebiogfri”); but I have never seen a copy of the 
emperor^s own work, (bat traces his history be* 
yood Uie eighteenth yesr ofbis reigo. 

Od (be sobject of that renowned and glorious 
sovereip (be victorious Sain JsaiN PaoshIu,*’’ 
s secoed Sakib Ksn.^, (whose dwelltog*place is 
now is heaven,) we must consult the cbrouicle 
entitled Pidsbdb N&ineb,"** of which the firat 
and second volumes were composed by Mulla 
Aod AL HahId, ofXoA^, (or Lahore,)'* tbo third 
volume being a compilation made by Mukak* 
MSD Wareth ; * nnd this work (the “ Pidsb^U 
IfimeH’’) is of considerable utility, becauao it 
detaila every clrcumatance and particular 
(hat uey reader oao desire to know respecting the 
great Shah JbhAk. from ebe lime wbeo be drat 


IoSii«efb0U88,Uu*<K(rIQi(a»hJ«hiA|(ri,‘' 

«r Jowtnl of ihe BvipcrM JsHAHota, « -frif^rfrio- 

veliBA, bogiuiog wiih ^ 

*,a ji ^ jbA ^ ^ 

jjU iLSiiL 

**LSjyj Js*- 
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ascended the imperial ll^rone until the thirUeth 
year of bis taiga had closed. Of the year and 
ihrea months remuaing (of his raip) after that 
period, we have an accouat ia the work called 
Aiatst Sales,’'*' competed by Muhaiiwsd 
Saleh Kahs^,** but aot ou the same compre* 
heoelve plan as the “ P&dshdb N&meb.” It must 
however be acknowled|ed, that the " A^el 
S.Meh ” is a very good eomposirioo. and furnishes 
the history of JehIh fron^ his very birth to 

the monient of UU death. 

Ou the subject of that distinguished persoaage 
before be bad assumed the imperial goveromeat, 
various anecdotes have been recorded by SiiBcitp 
Muataubd Kh*k," in a work which might with 
propriety be entitled *• Mulokedmeb Pidsbih 
Nimeb."*' 

Likewise AHinii KASvlctt Mukshi" haa writ¬ 
ten ao account of the first ten yearn of that empe¬ 
ror's rmgn; but this work only differs in style from 
the “Pidshdh Ndmeh” of Abd AnHAsito, al¬ 
ready mentioned. 

On the history of that mighty conqueror of the 

.Uol Aotfu Of " A Pisltrfe " loirwlscu-. !<• 
tin PUsUh NtBMb.” 
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world, P^dshIk AaluuoIb JbuaksitIn,** (who 
now enjoy* the delights of eleroal felicity,) aJI 
that relstoB to bim before the oomuencement of 
his reigo may be found in the “ Padibib Nfimeh," 
of which I have above spoken j and whatever 
occurred unce the time when be placed himself 
Oft the exalted throne of empire, uoiil the tenth 
year of his reign had ended, is related with 
ample details Id the " Ailumgfr Nimeh,”'* com¬ 
posed by MuflAKMEO ICiaiM, the son of AMruii 
but of the remaining forty years, during 
which that powerful soverogn reigned, I have 
never seen a regular or coDllnued history. 

Likewise Mohakmxd Sasi Mustaap Kniji,* 
who compoeed the chrooicle named “ Miisir A4- 
lumglri,"** has not by any meaoa rendered his 
work complete; for he omiHed to record several 
matters of cooriderable iroportanee. lliua he has 
not iDCD Honed the dignities and offices of honour 
accorded to royal prince*, and their successive 
appoiotmenu to different eituatloos, such as might 
bestqnalify them for maoagiog the aflaire of go- 
vemmant: soma he bae noOced, but omitted 
others. Neither has h e informed us in what year 
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th« iUuatTiovB SrAh AAtUK BAniDuit SiiU*‘ 

(no^ gone to the ebode of felidtj) and Mukau- 
UBD AilsiM Sulu ^ were iovested with the ki|li 
rank of ehekU hasAri:^ and of muif other as- 
cumstancee relating to those two princes, some 
are mentioned, and maoy have beeit altogether 
unnoticed, la the same manoer aleo he baa 
treated of other royal princes. 

Respectiog likewise ihe’chief nohlea, and their 


** Of A'fy liouMnd. la tin 

e*l " KsBoin of tfes Estpew JenAyooata,” a vast eariosi 
aad autemieiag wetki uaariaud riea Uia Peniu by Uajor 
Pnc4. w* oftan r«adof tin diffsreat raBJcs(rraai Oit** baaJraJ 
to nasy UMMinada) confftrad by that kku uosaitb oa bis 
favouritaa. “ Nnl I prottoted,*’ •aysbe." Taaiooow, tin 
sot) of MahohmBD XOlt KuIm. froa ibe order of om 
( bouMsd Co that of t*e tiMwsaod boras.*’ (P. 4S,) Hea* 
lioaiog aoolbsf prrson whs lead beU die laab of oae iheaaod. 
tbe £Mperar says, “ I mw raised bin to that of twelve ibov 
cBiid, a dignity osTar before ceofarrod ea eay of Cbe Aneiri 
of hy father’s ooora or ey osm.” (?, 60 .) Lala Bbo " I 
taised from cbe nnk of oee Uioosaod lo that of iwo tbooMsd 
horse." (P. 94.) But tbs task, and do doebr tin etooleneoi, 
of thing fabssewk be coafared Os bb besstiful wiSe 
bXk. (or tin light of (be wedd.) " pre*a 0 ilneel aioeo| tin 
feu bendred iadiea of bh hanuo.” (P. 97.) Tbe Sidu&t* 
8AK (Or royal prioos) EboorUU be raised fron tbe nab of 
/•ray {itswodto tint of fotly^va Ibotnasd. (P. 197.} 
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removals fr«n difTerest offices, or appointments 
and digalties, some are mentioned, but sereral 
omUted; thos he neglected to notice the dates 
and various circometances of appmotment of 
JIa/t of GHisiAD’Dm Khak Bahapok 

Ratia Jav o,* and the Skuh •* of ZtJ^iFiKin 
KhIIn BAH&DonNAsnEr JAffo,* two distinguished 
generals. 

On the other band he relates with minute pre* 
cision some very trifling occurrences little worthy 
of being recorded in Idstory, end by no means 
interesting; such ss particulars concerning chS' 
pels or places of prayer, the merits of difibreat 
preachers, sod similar topics, which bod been 
subjects of discussion among his Intimate com' 
panions. On this account his work (the "M4eir 
Aslumgiri”*) is not held In high estimation 
among those learned men who know how to ap* 
predate hisim'ical compositions. 

Besides this, I bare heard of two other chronU 
cles, which comprehend the whole reign of that 
glorious and now blessed monarch AiLUHOiK;*” 

** OA* or torsn UmusmiO. Sm tSe note ioba* 

* IjS or rtak of ns IhousMid. 
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but these works respecting biut b&ve not yet 
^len under ny Inspectioo. 

Due wee written bye person named Abd At 
who had obtained the title of KiuOs 
KrIv/* and certainly was an author possessing 
some talents and ingenuity. He says, on the 
subject of bis own work, *’ 1 have composed this 
book, which comprises a history of the Jegkatdi** 
sorereigns, from his majesty the Sakib KeaiN 
TAiH^n to that greet monarcb who has lately 
seated himself In Paradise, and 1 have divided 
this chronicle into two volumes; one containiog 
records from the tin^ of the first Sieie Ksb^h 
(E uin tAiufift) until the reign of SkaH JaukH, 
entitled the second Ssiits : '' the odier 

volume of my chronicle relates to his majesty now 
in heaven, the mighty Aivuuota.” 

I^otwiihstanding repealed inquiries, 1 bare not 
bees able to procure mere than the first porticu 
of Aeo At Hapis work; nor have ! yet seen the 


N TM profisMS of 7iir4«, or 7>ssMn«c«, 

(tad SVAiiTH.rwo be<|iHotW, « M. P’BorfcoIo* isform* 
v», ey ib« gnat CuAKoi* KaAn lo bh ■« Jaoha- 

Tki KnfiM. Irt" »*'•» privc* •*“ JtgkMiii 

giroo to tfeoM ownUim. Sse ibo " JiMrn. Oriesi/' »■ 
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second volume, wLich was the chief object of my 

reemch. 

The other book of which 1 have heard must 
DOW be oientiooed; it wae oomposed io the 
provioce of Dekkan,'' by a pereoo named MSn 
OD the history of Ai/.VMoie, and coo* 
tains a detsdied and particular statement of Taiious 
traossciioos and occurrences, which the author 
himself had actually witnessed; but this work 
has never fallen into my hands. 

Another writer maybe here noticed, who under* 
took to compose a history of Ailvuofa by order of 
that iUuetrious emperor now resident in Paradise. 
This writer wcis Mfasl Mohau unb,^ generally 
called NaausT KhIh Ha;V” ao eminent per* 
sons^, who obtsdned the title of Dahishuavd 
and hshas recorded the events of that 
monareb's reign as far as the fbird year. Al* 
though his work is written in a very pleasing 
style, yet it occssieoaily offends the reader’s deli¬ 
cacy by indecent jests and coarse wittidsms, in 
which the author was too ouch accustomed to 
indulge. 

And ra the time of that emperor whom the 
” u/U w, u Um otno uKHttKimM wrUiai, ^o. 
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Almighty bu iiow taksa Into bie merciful beepiag, 
Muhauusu F/rraeji Sia," aq able and accom- 
pliabed writer, named Ann Os KhIj#" recwved 
orders to compose a history of that monarcU’s 
v«gn. 

In the same manner a very togealous AfwuAt, 
one Mitt Muuaumbd Ahabas,*® who was sur- 
named Maani undertook a poetical ac* 

count of that deceased emperor (FAaaAKH Sla). 
and partly executed it; but die works of those 
two Jost-meotioned authors (Asdub K»*« mid 
Maani Khan) have not acquired much celebrity. 

While that sovereign, who now reposes in tbo 
blite of Paradise, tbe great Mugahmso SiiAh 
Papshah,** held the TOna of empire, a person 
named Muhammkd Mobabah," a very able a&d 
iotelllgent writer, composed, by the imperial com- 
tDend, an account of iransecUons that occurred 
during a few years of that monarch's governnisnt, 
and performed tbe task with considerable elegance 
of language. In the year of the hejirab one 
thousaad one hundred and fiiky*lwo,** this excel¬ 
lent person died ^ and through the iucapabUUy or 


*' gjl^ “ U/-W* A.*** 

** Ot. gfdiB ChruliiB em, l^SR 
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Q«gUgooco of his 9on> tho comnieocerafiit of this 
work wss destroyed or lost. 

But respecting those sorereigDS who governed 
HhiSfiia** before the GOiixaniam princes (or 
those of Taimor's race) assumed the supreme 
power over that country, some late writers have 
composed historical works; amoug which the cbro* 
nicle, or Tarikb," of Fesismyah'* is r^wded ss 
the most eomprebeosive and excellent. 

Next to that we may place the “ Tabk^ Ak' 
beri/'” because Uule bad been writtea before Its 
appearaace respsc^og the history of those kings 
who bad formerly reigoed in Dfktun and as 
these two works comprise a general account of all 
Indian dynasties, the pardcalars respecting some 
families are wrllieo in a brief and comprehensive 
manner; such as the history of those kings who 
ruled in and of the i^ind monsrehs:** 

there are however, besides these two chronicles 
just quoted, several other books oo tJus subject. 

Among the works that relate to one particular 
dynasty of the Hhri sovereigns,** we must notice 

^ 

K 86a Uia eou an FsaiSHTAR, In p, SO. 

* «ork liM baae atraady Bkeniionad in 

f. 

■ SnfdkA diu,. • ji, ^ 
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the Tirikh whicli poeulierly cele* 

hraUe the kings of Dekt* ,■ ** also the cbroniele or 
" TdrOch’* of Mutt* DXdo BIdski," cootainini'a 
bistory of the fiAHiiAviAn prioces <4Dekka/i*‘ 
ood the “Burliin al Mdsir/’** which gires an ac¬ 
count of the Niz^kM At, MuutiAii * rulers of Ah- 
MEDttAQAii;" likewise the '* Tirikh Kultub- 
ehihi/’** a chrooicle of those chiefs who go^vited 

** l» b« tM werh wbiclt 

N«^er Ststf on ■BUites (be ** Tifikh ikhnan; " 

** A nifiuM Hii(o(7 of (be Oebwsyt w HKhesiMdiie kitige 
e( KvlMrgA, ib Un DshhM : lo wfcieb 4f« sddsd, ibc bleoMn 
of tks Berced Sbibi dyouty of AlieisiUWd Boideti tu. fren 
A. D. )04C U> 1606. Tb« seUtor n ■ol 1iee«n.'**>^e •' Be- 
MripUve CbUtogee of Tiypoo'a Onenul lAbniy" No. XiX, 
f. xa, 

** ^ 1 - 

** ijley Is otJgiBsl CmlogM of US8. eonplled 
bj SB £sg)iih (ottieaaB ie loUi* <ud eltSidy quoted, p. 
SS), (bM (fork ((be " Bwrbin Hdar") i* ibo* ncBCbeed 

of tbe Riag* of IMtlno. froit rbo noeoeMOB of die Sebmay 
dyeasly (oido &ceU‘* ‘ K1«t«ty of Bokbas to ibo ro^ of 
Beantr* Ntakw 8n/ia, (he tbltd Sulikn et Ahtta^mfv, 
By At( Imb Y«sfs UlUh, Tabb* Tobi." 

* (,_-ia5 I" CaUIojoo of Sir WJUjeet 

Oeaoley'p H9S. (No, btO) b lugo qouto voIubo ia dcaeibed a* 
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b and tli« Wk tnUlkd “ Merat 

Sekandeti,”-* v/hich ia a bistory of tb« 
kings.* BegsMing the same dynasty aUo there 
ie a chronicle v/ntten in the Arabic iangiiegc, and 
called " Zafferal WSleh be muMfrev wa Weh-”* 
We haw, besides, tnany historical compositions 
on the subject of Simi and of Kc^hmir.^ with 
lecoids of lliose sos'ereigos who in pest ages have 
gorerned India, such as the “ Tdj al Misir/*' and 
the " Tabkit N6sri also the “ Khazdin al Ta- 


Hrt *• T«1kb K«lub 8b6bl/ ®r" H-tory «f GoWod*;*’ »ad 

*»• C»aiog« (N«. se-t) ^ ^ 

^irt)»,UMUihllywnttoi, «d OTBCBieoteil »idi fold !«•, 
<»i.Uad ib 4 •• T4iik)» St “ ChronWe of Kiagi, 

»„usai« of U« A»r«<* SU% dy««y, tb- i* 

« b4 «d «ri« -*k. X« Ctt.Io8« rf 

Eiftcrt N8S., ewspUrf ia U- «ditw !•“ 

dmnW • rolotw “ TowSftkh Kottub SWIil " 

(^lA 

J,*f.u»y, or Kkp of eko TSiha^ 

Eotopooo goftgf*p1iof» IViifirrt**.'' Tbk 


•grk bopo* Wiik itw httiwy of T.ixOft, ood la dlviiW Ifilo 
foor ebaptara or tecljosa, ud oe sr^eiKUi. 

• y Wl, - V ’ 

* iAj'A?k “ Ce pcicMus o«iTfu|« »» do I'm C» 
do VMfiwj do J. C. V1S1,” M wo ioini from AiKi*»oikl 
do PaffOtt (Mom. do )'A«df«io d*a Issttiplioo*, W«. »»ii. 
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l6Lb/’‘aod the ‘'MuLamcd M«ibQinm«dl like¬ 
wise tJte " TArikb Firfla Sbdbi,'* aod iLe " Tagli- 
alek (or Tughlilc) Nameb/'* compost jo 
by the celebrated Eufs Kni/snAV of 

On ihi» sabject we Lave alee tiie “ T&rikli 
MuMrek Sbdhl,"’* the “TobV^i Mabm6d 
ShAlil,”'^ aod the “Tabkiit Babddur SbAbj"'‘ 
besides maay otlier chronicles of tjie same descrip* 

p. STO), wJio d«eenlKS it as vi sbcidgiiKmC of UolvtrMl Ilia* 
tory to tba iDKldle »f ihc tloiMtibli weuiry—an aJnnnUc 
work. 

* ' t-f**.*^ 

* jjjii Proboblf tba ana vock tbaiisdaerilKit 
>ti (Ih CaiAlegua of Sir Williiai Oinaltys MSisi, a* Ua 
" T£2ikh ntbai Shdlii," <o«ipaa»] hy Zryi Pemi 

Laing ■ Uittory of tbt kiaga of Dablt, 

* ^ 8«e tSaaeCa jBin«diati.ily foKo'nng. 

** ^^La4> ^kla daliagaielied poot, as va iaan 

fron Major dtaararv ja bis CaUlogM of llppoo’s Libn'y> 
(p. (tS) " efirerotaanly liaad at a poriod srhaa We« «rai (nsa* 
*' pbaet tbrobglMt Uisd&jUii. ITa, beweaatt bod ibo Itap* 
" peese, dan«g Um fait lt4t yeara oC bU (Ife, to arc a jaat 
•' prioca on tba ikrano. wlioaa virtas be lias eonnmanled 
in hia ' Uisioty of As AUmi TagUie $1nL.’ Iba pact 
sat*i*ad ba patron but a few etoalha, aad dieO A>D, I!f2&. 
“ Qb toiab i* sUU mpoctad *t Pbdy.'' 
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tioo. which howerer at pr«8«Qt but rarefy appear 
io tbis country; end when, from time to time, toy 
copies of tbe works nbore meotioited fhil by 
chance into onr bands, they are found to be 
itDperfect and ioaccureCe. 

But if tbe chief men of thtt age, the great pil' 
iars of empire, relinqoisbing their indifihrence eo 
tbe sobject of such natters, aod entertaining a 
laudable desire to know the history of aJl events 
that have occurred frotn the commecceaient of 
tbe eleventh year of his late Majesty's reign (that 
monarch who new abides io Paradise, tbe eoostaot 
companion of felicity) to the present year, one 
thousand one hundred and sixty-two of the bejrah, 
(or of the Christian era 174$,) should cause those 
tcanssotions to l>e recorded faithfully in regular 
order, they would confer oo importaDt favoor on 
ail tliose attached to the illustrious race of our 
Indian sover^gus. 


-IL/ 


ADDiTiONAl NOTES, 


Pft^ i% ru w«tk «f CJifip, to wVkI m 

aJluaioB i* ai«d«, >ou piUU^ed " « SniUo" (1693) 
UBd«f tba feUowittg HiaWfin <lel f»«a TsBierlw, y 

iowrario y Bevrscioa dal ?•*««/ J wlM«e# it l» <«baMd» 
9 «« Ruy GoB?9J** da CUtijo la bis» i*ar undade dal Quy 
padarofD Senw wy do# Hoariciua %\ Xomtoit Caalilla," *6, 
U hM Uan alraady manOoiad (htt Sir 0«»« Oaaalaypoa. 
•Moa a portfali o( TaimOr; «Bppe^ « b« aft- 

daatJy ©tf, aad ia atyla lik« Otooo picturta aMoalad Iwo «c 
thfw* hw»dr«d yaa» ago by awallaal afiifla Sbwkaid. 
Balkh, and atbar plaew b tka Mrtb. Tbaia ia, hawcaa*, » 
oo«i8idcr«U© djffaraaea ttb drawiag asd tka fOiMit 

«f TiaCi>crB, aagrawd aftar aa Wiaa palatia|« aed pwSiad 
by M. Ungbi 10 Uf irtirtla^o" «f th« " IwiiluU MiHqtit* 
ai Milittiraa da taoarkaa," &e,; tbay icafcaly corraapoadJa 

My€lfajwStaa4*.»ba»grffa«.*«iia,af«.<MliUida. from 

(ba Spaaob ln*«l1ar abora mb*!, (»bo bad aean tba Bar* 
batian Coe<n»e«>r,) wa )e«n> tbal T*™6* waattd eaa fia«« 
®f aMb haad; but BaUbet dot. tlia deawtug ov ita topifoi 
pacovt iadicai* any appeaaaBca of aw* a dafact or awhlattw. 
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Mb ttftiU m b»ged mtai w<l dye. (pf®bfcl>ly 

aeeofdifiK ii> * cMlam «f pe« uti^eily Kert (•« 

WilliftBv Owlfly** ‘ 

drtwim wpjm»»l# er e*«rMrfi«*ry mtaiiwU for o 
byvhicb Js wpporwd li» Uft inB, wbi* p«li9|» tad Ib« 
BMrdeO, «f *18 d i-bMittiw ii » brurcli «f leaw 

tew. $plU or fcrleed. wtd thick, propoftiorkWy, »* • ■bo’b 
* n8l; tfi« forked I>«» i» '•'•Wf fe»«»ed 
TaiwAb, ai-l Uie <"d» P«j“* ” 

MWtbftToprtrrfcBtrtooly ieooarfBioei tt Uio Mwor.like 
Uio irae eolhr eirti keg pNa«tiivf heedlo *ilh >rl.«b ie w-e 
mrilriM die eeforweeW African eltrw ere lomeoUd. It 
swBS *UiBge, ihel »’•»« "I*® *• cori<|eer©r ftUh 

^ri«9Jkl drM did -Kt « tk* •»"« "W’*^ ■ Borecce* 

Twiect rfixp 

Vkti • ImA Ita editor, feoet cireeroiieocw t^ich ta liimsolf 
elMiied in i?re«i«, « “ Wieee Hi« tta brajcti 

btid bwe lAft of eeert tne wpowliUoiuly teBcrawd fcr iu 
oippowd loodKinBl Tifiim of preurnwut.1 efiwey. 

V. I*. Here it eoeoe eecweery to correct n ojhtAke wli«li 
liio edjter sie<le ra|ieeii»i; iheeo poftle)* of Tonitr* Amljio 
teit now rreeer.ed lu lire Jtojel Libmy et Ikrlis: itare 
Dr, RoMn weioieed /oer roleBeej ibo etker part wideli ke 
■ci»U«ieil taleoge to tlio Onirmity of Loydoe. Tfon) e oory 
OBieent OrienWJi.t, Profueor Kosofartoi, wo Uom tbitl Uio 
fear Ikriln roleiw of TABBl'e Oftpeel work in Aroblc ere 
Merk, ebevatA, end r«efy)A. Tta Lejnlea MeDiiacnpt 
4 tbe lltird Tolaere. Prefbwor Koecgeticn dow ool keow 
tJateef of the etlier porta ««»(ie Uw lilirtriee of Europe, and 
ha «leelired la batare (like ibo Mitlior of i 1 ia Eesay. p. 14} 
ikal tho wlndo work miut bnro occepied nboitt twenty ro> 
(■BM. ** lirteiyti'e hoc or«i«, Arohice Magaa cenixriptaw. 


AnmTiOJ'Ai. 


Si 

" Ttbvwt*n€niM viputi elrator pwiib«is nwiplnu «•>» vt> 
quuib, e^uattlun KdQ, oeiniii c^uinqie ia Bib* 
*' lioihwi* OecUvnUJibuk i-Jliuc npoic tuRt^w^anJa, qai-u, 
4«cin», uodtclms, JiioJaciM: pua tMtk, qt«c Liigduai 
" Bfttkvonfs ifi BibMotliacn A«ade«i« aiMrTktat/'4»c. 
p. i«. of III* PrcfaM lo K«MC«rtMi’* “ l^boTuCttxnM Aa* 
iia]<B/' psUliihed In Arabia, vUb a l^Ue MMlaliea (frea Uio 
fiflh valuaa) al Oryphstrald, 1931, qnana.) li has We*i 
•Imd; Bcolionsd (in a n«ta to Cba Baap, p. 19> tbal Oohlsy 
found aoBis porMon of iho Arabic Ta 99I aae<^| Arebbahop 
Laud's HS9.; bub of whul voIsido tbn frapaant ou a potL 
bai not baet) saco*iaiaad. Tbal iho weoad Tolorto is po 
»«vod in ibo StllJib Moacftm apyaara from Oia " OrlsnUt 
C^loecioat,” before qeoted (p. Id}, sad the BiblioibiiliiM d« 
]U>i in Psiii llltaniie poattoat a portion; b«itthie, berrewe 
useful io eellalioa. adds Uuls la Mr siMk of TaDBi’s Arabic 
toil, since it 11 , uefortneatslf, tbs (Aird veluros, like tbs H8. 
of Leydsn—“ Cudss BoAbycinus, r|M ceelissUir pers tmis 
<• Chrenki ciued Tabari slvs tabarioBss eypollauir, idr|i(S ab 
aeeioris nenifio," Ac. (Bsc Catal. Libr. MSS. BiU. Rog. 
Oaliis, vel. I. p. lOV.) Tabb: must bars been a Toln- 
Buaeas author, if, os report sayo, bs cnecrod *ab wriling srety 
(lay, during forty yean. aJreest slgbij jHper, " Hex stnn in 
" tibroa ceatpeaendos Unluo Uboris impcodil, si per qua* 
** drtgiala aaocs ^uetl^e qoaJrspnta fees ^fis wribsade 
•< leiplerMe Oicsinr.*’ (See Ki-csgsrlsn's Proftes, asabete 
r^uoled, p. i.) 

P. 84. Ceeecreisg ihc " Kildb FaUihli ** t^CiO' ^ 
«• Book eT Victorios,” ce-posed bp lOK iww ef XifiA 
p«1 ^ rsAorked. (sr ef Tabbi's '« Great 

Cbronicis " rdrMdy ioticod,) Ibat Ibe ori|iiisl work i» cbleBy 
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krto^ii 0 *r«j|h ih« Bodiuw «(a terj «l<t ?««•»• twilaciQii. 
Tb««di(ot but »ue«««. lo pmura » cop; 

«/ Um AnWe Mt ftl SUris. /ifriin. reWa. tti oibct «1Wi 
lu l^nia. aab9e<)««iiV at ConMoijeopIc. /iaiu At, 
KtJ«, when li* t(^d$ ta lit* fittbwrf bim wlw eoiapo«d tb* 
’* Eil&b PiUbb,*’ dM. KCOrd^ to Cuiti, in lh« }r«*r U? 
of lb* MuliimfiKdan n (o* of CliriM 7W). aod wtt ontloaBi 
u e** aBeBi 111* Km Mrllnt roador* of (b* Korta " AaO* 
Biir* Capbiawb, sewaKptcB iasisnlb** Aleomtti Iteionbui, 
cajM obit** tfi 0 *. Sf. 117 i»fijdlt' (S«« tb* " »bliotli. 
ArftbR0*Bi4*n. Eoeuriaheii*," toI. ii.» Lndax t«r«rria| to 
aol, t. p. Mi.) Tbat tbii vaaenblo paraoaaf* {Mattt of 
KifhJi) might, in aarl; youib, bavo peraonsUj eoitvaned wltb 
T«tora* wamof* tH^** v»J*ur bad ooBttibulad io»«»di the 
ceequaai of Pania, wm eiealloMd a* lit* oditor'a eplotoo, in a 
Meat tinted b; lb* tU*. Kr. Walpnl* (oaa hia " Celiaercoo 
of Tn««b,‘' Ae. vol. ti. ^ 4Sb); tad i>SIU« ** MY k** 
•ooablf iiippow, «eold bao* covtauicoiad iba iaiofmatieo 
obialnad Iron tbeaa ToUnn* to hu ko, itboaa Cbraatde» in 
fact, aUuoda intb in3enM details, uahasiadieato vorrstroBgl; 
iba (caeie* aitthediy of oeulavvitaaMa. P; ae povorful a 
recofiMWidaiion, die aditor of ibi* £■*; ^ laduMO, nan; 
yaoo ago, to inoalaCa ad (bro« [sasage* of 10 H At si m's work 
wfekh Panjaa Nkto^, tl* war* aed nagodallMia 

boltraen bfawlttao ebia^ and ilia Suaauiaa prieeaa and (bair 
laomla, «rilb a aarniy of aerioiia and iatamtieg aaeodeuo, 
wlaeb ba Ini not biliMfU feoad ia any olbar Arabic or Peniae 
record, UMie will, parbapa, be aeon effared lo rba (isblic. 

V 30. A hisior? of tlia OHAinaviOB dynasty has boan 
uei1artaX«i by ibat abla Oriaatalist. Profaasar ilben of 9«r« 
lio, and will be iladieatad te Iho Royal Arialie Social; o( 
Oreat SrUaia aed Iralaad. 


ADDItlOKAL MOT88. 


fi7 

P SO. Aten. ItappMtsfivBD'Horbelut. (“ Bibl. 
in Araat.) Utal iJte ArabiAS pogfaplMr BvM alVass:. ia bis 
•• KbarUttnl Aj«Mb/' a rery e>ieok?e »i|iiiAealMa lo 
tbn naiaa. cooprabaedies vitdar it tba ragiaM bagiaaiai ai 
(ba AtlaoUa Ocfian. Spain, Pnn«e. SaglanJ, Oaraiajvy, Po* 
laad. Italy. Hnogary. Ae.. aa Ait «a CeaiUnUnepla aad tba 
EuiSm Soa, »bw7 il jeia* Sclavaak and tba batdenaf RaiiU: 
but tha eaaa. ba adds, ia non ptopaHy gitaa la AanAnuk and 
RtmihaA, Tbraea, Oraaea, Ac. AAOtltat gnagiaplior. ia bii 
" Mawahat si Atdh," w " Rtianl af tfea Banb,*' raatficls Eua 
!• a pan of Am Minor. llAM»AtLAH KA7?lrt:, n bi 

KuMbat al Kulbb.” (chap. «iS>) rsaoiiairt as Ota couainw by 
wbich Ilha* iibanadad. Arnnet Aincaia. OurjtiUH «t Caar* 
gia. Sb. Mur ar E^pt. Shim or Syris, aitd Cba D»hr~iJhm, 
On Saa of ^n vt Uadilarraaaaa n— 

P. as. YbrfU Jehi* KmMI (or fvaW). Of iLls lith 
ia tba mora aodam noth iruilatad into TrotMb (aud Eaglisb) 
by Str Wihiaio Joma, «be Ibus notkas it is tin " Catslagsa 
of Panian fioohi,*' aanakaJ to bis '*Paraisa Gnatasr," 

^1-? cr- '~t I ^ 

■■ Tin history of tba Jifa of Naoir Sb«b. bisg of Pania. 
vriUan by Ujria UabaM.’* «s Sir Williaa Jose azpisiu 
iL Tbia titlo night ba nara licanily inasittad " lbs TA* 
tibb (or Cltrofiiels) Mi* AutAd, or tbc TirtiA ffddan*. 
froa tin pan of UlftsA Makaoi.*' Tba foil nano of tb« 
autbor wo HtRsi UuuAUUBO Mahast KbIn bKsiii. 
BisAwt- 

atber inatoaa«s of Psraiao worha basting Iba aasia litlas. 

P. 3& Vikiil SUmri. Of Ibis r^aaUr work a bigbly is- 
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ABI>IT10KAl NOTKS. 


UMiioE lmf» 1 itioo lia» Ut*ly uppaBwi feUo*'®? 

litlo : “ U«ftoif» ®f Z«iie»c4-dln «»p«<w nif»a«». 

lu i mitUngj Miwelf ie Ih* JoSh*»l Tviki.wi imflJftUd 
((•rtly by th* )•!« Job" UyJw. B"l- M, L., p»rOy Vy 
WlllrtnEnkiB*. &ei.; mib No*a wd « Oeeff»pl*(<«l «"‘l 
niMortcBl In&oduoboc: tafCtlMr wiifc • Map of tbo cowiUioi 
bilw«c* tfe« Oxoi ud JaxozMs. »Kd » M«oolr rcfordits iU 
ABslnKiioa: by CSmIw Waddir|lw*» E«?., of tW B«l IndU 
Cwspoay** Er^iasw*." (Ueioo, ISW. Quarto.) la tlio 
Prefoca l* »Iib oxooIIm* (BcWi Monole*, poytl) IM 
(rtct ofcoualiy calW JofUtii rt oi eiWnding * ‘ fna 

the ITfcyA Bioooleioe oe thcoorili, to tb* UmJ^Kitik 
jrwuniaiM oa Oto oooib; aoil from the Cwpien See o« 0*o 
vmk. la He* <WU of ChM, beyond Terfbo, KotliflMt, and 
Yerkeail «a lb* coet.'’ 

pp, 3 $_uj. Tbo work of " Fcrubtalt.” nonlloaod ia i3*eM 
pe|«, wM first peWMrol io Pniluh. aeeerel years bko. uader 
the rolle«ia$ UJe: “The Hiswy of niodosttin, iraaslatcJ 
frem the Pereion by Alosoadet Dow, Lfcuweent-Colo- 
mI j a the Coapeaye eereice. ' A new ediucn of tbie work oy- 
poortJ ;«i Ww year 1803, (Leedon, 3*«)e. oetevo.) Dtrl * ««« 
excolleet trouluion. aade by UmMienC-ColoJiaT Oriyp, wm 
I tiibKshed in l«SB. entitled "Tbe History of tho lUeoof Uie 
HoJkorisdaji Power in lidia Utl ihe year 1013; innsletcd 
froro the otipeel Persiae of Hehomed Roaini Fenshia.” (toa* 
don, dTOle* ociaeo.) 

P. 61. feAtolt. It )ias been alroady ohertred 

(p 67) ihet Poreiaii wo4te toully differonC eaeMltutoe bear Uie 
A bsMtifoJ poen by CmIr Khusrao of Jhifi 
is called dio Uuht 9fkiaiJ. er ''fiigbt Parodisai.'’ Tiiui we 
find tindcp Uie title of Mydnrtde (^Gm.^K;) tbroe works con- 


» 


by dil!bNit( uotbon (AHKts At. GHArAsi, Alt 
BsKTAirOii BobtXmi. wid KauIl TB»nM>n«i in 

Ilia Oauto^a of ?ir W. Oiiwley's Oriamal U8S. Noa. 

4M. 4&fti ud ta Uta B&d)€i«r Librir; at OaCard Ihaia ia a 
faarlh vork, wtUlad " ffegtriiU*, or Cha Qalltr; of Pk- 
hir«,"lt; JoImi 
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FIRST INDEX. 


TITLES OF DOOEE 
IV THE "CWTICAL ESAT," AVT IH THE 
VOTES WITH WHICH IT S 1LLU5TMTED. 


i£n»l SAIebli, 41 
Akber y4(Ub, IS. SO, ST 
Ailea^T N4To«b 42 
AbdaUbh NAoMb 10 
Al S^6k n 4ide1 al Mokbk 
SO 

Airi CfSrfkti) 22. V. SS. SO 
AhMa t\ Toir^kb 2? 

Ailun ArtSO 

Al Akfad 4l lOnet a T4rlkh 
»d'dowl«l al naOIOl SO 
Al aalaia hy mIaa baled 
Allah el hafata 01 
All ‘Bon Veals 40 

Slagblel al amatofld ^ okl.bir 
oedlnah Zatalil SO 
Bidiietwa al Nabilet 10 
Bwfcile HUr 40 
Biberi CTTSkiit) OS 
2 b«i Klrtlkto'e" Hi#lof«8a* 
fweaica” 19 


Feriebiab 00 ,48.68 
^iCis Ebibi (TOrlkh) SI 
Falahb of Abis at ESA 04 

UO^sAbfQ Cl^iikh) M 
UaUb al Siftr (or al Blr> S, 
4, SO. as 

HesbtdebiaM SO. 51.80 

IkUl UliBieb S7,30. 40 

JunA Rasbidi 93 
J«Ua Kuebik 9i 
Joalbrl (TijIblO IS 
JebSo^r N4ax«li IS. SO 
Jiiai 3S, SO 

Kimet(TiflklO 10.10.36 
EhHit SO 

Kitib al Bedilel vra al 
b4(Bl IS 

KiUb KaTehb al ’rayb' SO 




ritUT 


02 

KkUU) nuk&fi ftl MakH» 
9d 

KhtJdfas. Ib« CTtrikb) » 
Ki«s6i- ^ » 

Kutiob SUki {Tdftkb) 40 
S«r Nioeb JAiaSbi 40 
KiUb *1 PuUb M. 4S 
KlMfUUftl 47 

K»llii •! ^ 

U»^td Z«aia 
Until 8«lt«»d<ri M 
HitaUca 10 
Hiaukcn » 

MaMkfldacb Ki- 

n»b 41 

Hok^ed al AkU n Tagi- 
Bab «1 KMUb«« ^ 
Meulaa S4 

itlan^ <S. 44 
UaUfi «0 

MUtJ«b«a^ 90.40 
UaUvnI Mabuaawdi Ot 
fcfaMMtaJ Aplk 67 

Nafabk al Ta;d> 90 
NadvT <T6fftb) 61 
(TabkM) W 
K««abw aJ Kaibb 47 
Nagirialii 94 

^UabA N4*eb IS. «K «1 

SuMialSaA 

46 

Raaact tl AbWb t6 


R«bMi 0,» 

SaUMSUbi P. tO.M 

86rdb«Ui6 0 

M4h n dUd al BcaU SO 

TiflU&MMi 0.3S 

TaM 19,14 

(V Tabfi) td, 

t4 

__^ofZataW 10.14 

_ imSm 10 

__ .a IiUa S4 

__KiMl !«. 10. M 

_Bids M 94 

_A^«a 91,» 

_M.47 

_AUi «. >»,», », 

99 

__IbflKclbb 19.34 

_yuan 47 

__.PubhhAOsaiKkfi 94 

_iilaa Aft » 

__ Skik Ab^tWai 3» 

__.tTMtfaS 

Efeadi 30 

___ B«bt Bebdbl 30 

_PvMtih 09,49,40 

__MdM 9kiU 41 

___ FMs SMbt 41 

_ UaW BUari 40 

_JaabvAfUbelu 30 

___ BcdiOai 09. 40 

__ Udtt Abd al lUdvt 


40 


FtUST INDEX. 


0$ 


Tfifkkb K»luU Sltibi 40 

-Ibd KbaUtin 30 

Baboieuy 40 
Tagbabk Ninicb 01 
Tarjuudi Psifihb Ibu Abin 
3$ 

Taknileb Akbcr Nftmfh )7 
T4J al Mbir 60 
Tctbarrali «1 Yabisl 30 
Tabkit Atclmi SO. 40 
-Babftdur Sltibi 0 ) 


lUk&t MalivCd Shiki Al 
KiaH M 

\Vik3k Blbari SO, 07 

w^f(t4nkb} as 

2 aO«r Nioeh 3&, 07 
Zafr<i al 7T4lch ba lasMlTn 
Hah 60 

e«b«likC^kb) 10.34 




SECOND INDEX 


HAWS OP AUTH0P8, EMINENT PBllSONAOSS, 
Xm06, PYNAST1E6. A«. 

MlNTlOVED m THP ''CWTICAL ESSAY," AND >W TIIB 
NOTES WTPK WiaCM IT W HiUSnUTED. 


AbWi i, E. » 

AbM«^bSb) 3d 
Abd ftl Baaid 40 
AM ll 8bwi« S 
AM •r’nbiBM ban H<Aff ab i 
AM al UMl 4S 
AM al Eidtf BodSMI SE,40 
AmIOU 0 

AnfaiU RATrfsi 41, 43 
Abbot 10,13, 91. W 
AktiliaKOis 41 
AITabatJ 13 

AM JAaftf HuhivBiM l^bii 
Ja/(r al 1'aban 19 
AMI Falk S9 
Al i SClab 17, 1« 

/llilt 17, IS 
All «b» al Atk(r 7 
Aktadj 30 

All bea Y«aj«tlllali. TuWm 
TbW 40 

AMI Bason AM cbn Abil 


Com Habasmod Ebe Ab> 
dil Cam al Eboibcnl 17 
Abdullah KMa Ffrbs Jojig 
30 

Abdollab Kbia 'DsMk 34 
Ailumili 43,44,40. 40 
AlartJdo (or BIffaktn) 15 
Al MaJrrItk 30, 20 
Ataodln 10 

Abd al Honld l^liSri 40,41 
AlBoMtalc 18 
Abd al RasSk 84 
AUl al Mol«k SI 
AbrO (Baku) 84 
AbmM baa UoliaaDsd AM 
MostovC 84 
Aksiaial KOA 34,55 
Ahmod Ma ASaiis al Kbh 34 
Ahaiad al GliaKh 50 
Ab5 STKliarooMd Ahmod ban 
Alsin al KOfi 81, 56, 50 
Al addia Tiijlillck MliSli 51 


4 


»BCOND 

A»d«ltil ao 
AbduDdi SbtrtUl M 
AOsm S4, 68, M 
Ah b«n Tvflit fiselioi U) 

Batwr PAddk&b 30 
Burh&j) NiaAcn SUh 40 
Bartd Shibi dfowty 40 
Bdtmsjiidi djMMy 40 
B1d«i(Mutl&}40 
R«iM Abb&a fi, G, 08 
B«t)i Onmiab 6,01,08 

IMifiol 40 
Cedlts 3A 
Baiab 17 , \9 

CbsAfls Kb8a 0, 39, 38, 84 
GliupsiaD dynuly SO, S3 

0 

0^6d BUni 40 
Bwiialmiwd RUa 40 
DlnirUrona It 
Di8i«iieb Os 

(tf Djlasiwi) 80 

HnSr KbtiTaiid SUAK4 
Etotc SultHa Ufiml6 %7 
Cfldt TaiaQr OarV8a LI, 19 
Bloakin 16 
Cl)tt Butkal 10 
Bba RhalUn 17, LO 
Bair Rbuarftii l>4bU*( 61, 68 
B<t«din'lA 

Bba el Atbir bas &1 Juoci 10 
ULn al Vudi 67 


1KD&X. <35 

Ebo ol Atbit boil al Ji6ti 
16, SG 

Bdrfa AedaKfl 30 
Edrfa Ecdibi SO 
EII6 td’dia etti aulb Julal 
80 

FeridiJB 43 
Farnkb Sir 47 
FarisbuJt 80, 40, 66 

OotUe 11,10 

CuihAniaji dyeatly LO, 00,43 
GHdrM Khdo 30 
ObuMTlan er Obapi«r)da 
JyntsC; Od, M 
<3bi«i 81 

QhSxi ad^din KWn Oahidet 
Firii Jang 44,46 

Habib Allab 3 
llfttsdallab KaaAxi 67 
Haidar Dogbllt 9, 3S 
Haakal 18 

li«j( RbaKrth, Afrad. Ti, 
«ii. 84 

ITaMO £«ig R6ml8 07 
Hana£ 31 
Ilttsban 40 
HolakO Kb4n 30.09 
Hvaalfia IHdib&h OG. 37 
HuMle (Sallan) 86 

ibn Alsio al K66 84, ». 60 
2 ba Albir 17 

lliB al Allit bcfi a! Jdri 10,00 
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ibii KrMt 10 

Ibfi JM\$ 

Iba KbaUbi 10 
Ibn £»aiir 44 
Ibfl &I 7 wdi 17 
lUwidi BAiBiU 01 
lnlf( (SMh) S 7 

Jtlbaul 8oT«nipM^ 

Mngit Pid3b6h M), 40» 49 
ti'iia UrlMimcO Ak* 
W Pidafeih 11 
OauW AfUbeV 90 
Julsi ( 0 Uaau 1 k> SS 
JOfAiHi 

Xubr»l soiln. vU 04. 

Kitia 41 

KbM^oafc 1.4 
Xbtnal £v1r S, 4 
KfiiTeea Shib 4 
R«tWf SMiailO 
KbuAjch KiakiiSO 

Kbalfibb(H«jO 9i. AUrtd. «i. 

Kbonu (Ea$r} 01 .ao 
Kbu^rcm Sbfilii^n dyaoci)' 

10 

KI>«oriisi 43 
RuUub adbba Haocn 31 
KuUifb ad'^» Uekkl 31 
KvtlBb 8bUt dy<«Uy 40. AO 
KhuAjeb 101 «dMlt> «Ui aul b 
Julsi 01 
IUnbl41 

Kba^eb SIab^ ad’O^n Hu* 
huBUcd 31 


Khftldbn <tba) 10 
K«»4) I’lsbA to 
Kilakdr (Kbvdjaii) 

Klfubr Khia 40 

Lala 13e« 43 

Kaoai Khda 4? 

KuNri Shcrif a4*«Uft All 
YasdlOb 
Mftkbond 1.4 

Mir Mahaanved M«ibMav 47 
Malwll 07 
Mtr Kkdnad Suah 4 
Mir<i MalMaimxl I^ombiU 
Khao UajiaO 
Mkwbo 0 

Hfrrt Mxbammed 40 
Muaiemcd RliOn 37. 00 
M«|bal 0 .31 

MubBm««d Sbib Pidiblb 47 
Wrsi EaSdar DugliUt Oat- 
kia 0.30 

MvUa Abd «l Uatpid 40 
HiibaTwicH Boklidti 0.10.04 
MubaaoBd ]>«i TiiMiiib at 

Bokliary 10 

Mabaniaail dblob Kaabb 41 
UaliauiBod aba Jartr Tabrl 
19 

MaliiDmcJ K&riv 43 
Makri SI 

KnllB Dild Bkleri 4l> 
Makdri 10 
Hmb ad'dSa 3U 
Ujt HdabMi >Ut 


sbcond ikdbx. 


C7 


UuIJi SOr^ AndiiiSii 9i> 
HuhwBBfrJ Alsiti SliAh 49 
WMi KiJlCaU aJ^OIn BtJitfi 
91 

M«il4(k BtsK ji S9 
Hulttratoerf Sakl MinUttO 
KUu 43 

MuDvBDeat WAraUi 40 
Mubuteuetl Pambh 8!r 47 
MubMsnwd i((ili KloSn 43 
MitM Mabktii 93 
Huhanaad Kaiin FcnsbUh 
08 

KiairSbili S7 
lAfir JebAA 49 
Naj4r«os SS 
NMaul KIiAa Htjk 40 
NitAm •! RsolkioSi dyaaity 
40 

Kitinti'iU Ahu»i 38 

Oouiall 6, 2l« && 

Olhfeio or 0 (b 4« 80 
OtbaiAn Bel^ObAii 90 
Olbmiio dynut; SO, 91 

lUalildi (Kbftlfrobr} fd, 3b 
TUinlO 29, 27 

fibid Abb SAfid MUti 38 
6dk« U«ial4Ail KIiAm 4S 
Siltlib KwtbO 41 
SiOU 9 

SablbK«r4tt 11 
$baM> 19 


SMIkh Aht\ Fad 91 
ihiubM 18 
&4bllbfiJ(Lsi 10 
8i(lik loAibAai, /afrad. iJ,)«. 
31, 83, S3 

Saasioian dyiiiWy S3 
S«liy«ka(i(S«(jCktMit) 30 
Sainuito dyuMi; 30 
84ran,«r6sAvy 27, S« 

Sefy, or 8o|)by 21 
gliib J«hia FAdAdh 40, 41, 
43 

SbAb I»«tUI 27 
Shih TibAtip 27, 30 
SItik Abbte28 
8hib AbbdstbAjii 88 
6)i^i ^Alam Bebidsr 8hab 
49 

SLarif UiiMaBaO Khda 37, 
40 

Shaikh SoAio Ulldi 27 
8haQ8 ad*dln Uidiaoiood 88 
Ssbuclap 38 

Tahri, or Tabari 18, 14, 1A, 
34, 94 

Tuiah,«i Toiiiib Ikkbiri 0, 
10 

Taskamh al VikAt 80.97 
Tainbr, 'nnnr, Haear, 

10,11.34, 3S, 49, 90, 99. 
94, 99 

Taaitflaee H 
TalAhma dyeosiy 93 
TakiwlOia ALuctl 2jla Alt 
20 
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SECOND INDEX. 


Tehfttap <8b4U Vi, 88 
Tittr TVMi U 
Tugblkk Sliili 81 
TbWmTuM 40 
Tainir BtaUnii 80 

Dsbvk 10. 9fi, S% 


WthU CTibM) 80 
Wfireib 40 

ZahftU 10, 84 

ZO’lfikif KUn Dili£<lijt Kas« 
44 

f-eyA Bcrai 81 
Zobcredtlfn B^b«r fill 


Vvdk (Tbi $ 1 ) 67 



TinUD INDEX. 


COUNTDIBS, CrriBS. niTBfiS. «e. 
tfBNTloy&D m TM "CMnCit mAV. ' *j«l> IK fllB 

MOTES wmc WHICH rr u lutismTss). 


AsdsUisU, 

AfuUlu* («T Uodulot) 7, 0, 

10,20 

Arab (Anbk) 7. S, V). o 
poMim 

Arabk !Pecna 8 

DflUrta D 

F«ln 8 

AnuB (Arnaak) 87 
AfrM* S, Vf. aK. 
Ahm»4ibld 40 
AK««dB»g»r 40 
AaifAn 7 

.Ajfliiii <ocOi|lt2r) 0 

(XLw«0 7,0 

Balkli SS 
lUfLsr? 0 

07 

B«Nd al 


BclidiJ Siaka, M Co«fitry 
«f iho Blnckaia Africa 0 
BcosOIch 88,40 

CoapaSA 8 m 80 , SO, 08 
Gobi (or Kgbl) 00 
CbtUcs S 8 
Ca^ia 3 

Dulit-URiUblk 88 
DuMaca 10 

99. 90.01 
DO«ra SO 

Dckkae 88.40,40,40 

Egypt 7,«, 10. 90 , SO, fce. 
EvjAnta* 0 

G«i'jw 4 s 37 

Ouj«H 4 88 . OO 
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GokciD^A M 
01b(*tIUT’ 3 
OJfofPtnia 0 

!■ AnUa A 

Uorlt M. » 

Hindb K«sh UconUins OR 
SiiwJ, BindtfUft IC, «i 
f*atm 

HaideribM H 

64 

U9MI (« Y«bh)^ 0, Sfi 

Tr<k(A«l») » 

Inja (P«f»rt) 0. ’• '**► SS, 44, 

e/pasM 

Isfkliia M 

ladia 4.10, V fotim 

ledw (Ki««r) 0 

Jasarw (lU'or) 

JtTtnpOr 38 
JaghaUi Vi. *6, U 

Otm) 0, 7. 0 

0. 94. 6V 
KoU (4werl} U 
Kirmdo fiO 
KhBTdaia 96 
K6ralk 96. %4, 66. M 
|£u1iai)r Oe, 60 

Lalkfir (UlMto) 40 

B8 


Manual 10 

Ma««t al otiir 7,0,10, 99 , 
Magbnb S. 7,10.70 
MAiirltaJiii, m» Mtfg/'rei 
Madfnah 8,70 
Mediumr«aa Soa 87 
Hekkab 8,». 81 
Mullis 80 

MW(Efypt) 7.0,18,80,«. 
67 

Klaenh 88 

tfit Naid) 0 

OkgbO? («r AigbOr) P 
Oxui(1U»eO 0. 7, P, 08 

r«nk,Ma Iri* 

Paaiaa Gulf 0 

lUmaniali 87 
87 

Utin 80, 80,87 
UtmieL 80 

Sanackaad 88 

S(a 87 
ScytKia 0 

Sbia (S;ria) 7, 0, 80, 87 
SpUa 8, 6,7,10, 80,81 
Sims, 86 
SioO 08,48. OO 
Sb^riA 00 

TaUrialAn 10,14 


*ri<{Rl> IVDKX. 


“>1 


Tuff & 

TeJiAiBsh d 
Tcbtio 60 

TM( C«»nur crvury) 0 

T«rit) n,a3,84 

Turkoiuttit 1 . IB. 94 
Tcrfao &d 
TiAVbtfio 0 

TnewxSiin* 0, 0, 18, U, 93 
Tilluig 60 
’fafUTy, »M Tii6/ 


Telinp^na 00 

U'kdslw <And«lu) 7,«, in, 

90 

TOgb aoutttAii^ CA 

Y«««a A, at 
YesaoM A 
YMbasd 60 

Zabtd 30 


COnniGBKDA. 

p. to. I. 9, A* U*** ^ U*Mk. 
^ 4g, — TMis«r — TkMr. 


»«i9iae dV 


dl* fctw 'tdc* 
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} 0 &tvon: 

Hi» MMt Exesiknt MajMty 

KING WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 


Vimatrons! 

His lbs KINO of ili« BELOUNS. 

Hit Koysl tKs DVKP. of BU 8 BEX. 

Ilk Reysl ]H|hiiG« lbs OUKC sf CAHBIUDQ£. 

His R«r7«1 Hi| 1 it)m Uvt DUKE frf OLOUCSATER. 

(Ill OrMS ihs LORD AtlOlOIBHO? «( CANTRflBUBY. 

Tlie lUglit HMWinibls Hie LORD HlOH CKAHCBLlXIlU 
Hii Urocs ihs DUKE »(WEI.LINOtON. 

Ths Mail Nsbis tlie MARQCRSS of LAK 8 DC»VNC. 
tlis l(«Mi,irsUs the EARL SPENCER. 

Tbs R«hl Hoaourabls lb« EARL AUHBKET. IsU GoTseosr. 
Oencnil oT ludk. 

Tbs Rifhl HoMsnbU LORD W. H. C. BZNtlKCK, O.C,B.. 
Govseost'OtncrsI »f Js<tis. 

TYts Right llosoursble LORD VISCOUNT MELVILLE. 

Tbs Right HoroiirebU LORO VISCOUNT GODERICH, 

The Right llssoucsIAc LORD GRENVILLE. Clrtseslkr of U^« 
Uaivsnitji of Oi:fee<l. 

Ths RIglil Uirfioursbls LORD RLLENUODOUOH. Uis RnsUesi 
ills Bssrd of CenMniMisssn fxr ihs Affsin of Imlik. 

The Right Ho.. C, W. WILLIAMS WVNN. M.P., PrsMds-l 

of Ihs K0 }b 1 AsislW Bo«lsi:r of Erlisis ss«l Irsksil, 

ILs Rlglit (Lisssrsbk SIR ROBERr PEEL. BsrI.. K.P. 

Tbs Rlglil llsoonrsbls IIENRV OOUl-RURN, M.r. 
TtwRiiblHsssi) rolls S. R. VUSHINiJ'rON. OsviroSf of MuJew. 
UoiiWiso^OsBsrsl SIR E. RaRHER, K.C.IL, Isis Osssrssr of 

MALCOLM. O.C.B.. Jms Osfmsr 

rtf Ttonibii)’, 

»|. T. COLHBROOKL. E**)., Dirtsier efrts RojtsI Aiisti* Sseisiy 
ofGrssi Driuis snd Irslwil. 
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CUAttMAVt 

'n* Rtbl HiiQCiVt 8b 0«*t D0>B«T. BtfC. FN^iFiaatel 
F^. be. «e. 


DiFOTV CHAItMIF; 

m AfK EmI «< Hvama. VI. SjLS., F.U.. 

Tb* 8lifU naaeiMe «rB0»4ft» H. S«*e. ki, U.P.. tlS.. 

7b« Bifbt SeMAbb GuM> W««D WiUM*i 8LP., 

FA& S A&. te. fee. be. 

Sr GiecetT. tet,ILP,VJ>.1LA&.F.R&,fee fee.ft«. 

Sir Autueea iccvrar, VI, BjL&. FJtE-, be. ^ fee. 


AvPiTDi; 

i. I. & MuMi i J , b^. F.&A. 


TisieoBKi: 

ni ScM 1 b M ef UuMTtt. 


UoKoaiar Sacarraa?: 

G«e«s C. Hemiw, MA., FA&, be fea fea 

yo>«aaaT Pofeti«ir Safeitraav: 

Fkbbic feiMoms fenetK. fV D. 


AMtrraar SacaarAiT: 

Ur. Jeflis UrfCaeU- 
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BRANCH OmBNTAl TRANSLATION COMUTTSB, 

OALOtmA. 

PastrptflT: 

Sr C> T. Mmavi, flvt. 

J. )Uu i».T, bq I A Snaun. Ei^ 

. H. U<c»JennA, : U, H. Wjuoa, 

Captiiu Puea | 

8 R 6 ll«T«St: 

/«fi» Tmu, KP. 


CRAHCH ORIKNTaL TRANSLATION CO^UITTBl, 

H 4 D 11 AB. 

PasaifiCKi: 

TTtc Vormkla (La Ar«]i4(UM T. SDJivsojr, A.&L 
J AiTtn, bq, MD. : CapUtu H EaarxsM. 

C. J. 6a«««. Sot. t Capuh SaMin 

A. D. C^Mrnt*, Bfe|. \ i. U. Bsn, 

|{ GAiHiBt, Sh|. : Oii«s«, bq. 

l4«)L>C4Pod CoMK. I LMHL>CsA(i*ti OiM»r. 

SectSTAtT: 

J Lnnirarwt, 6iq. 


BRANOl OnSNTAL 'mNSLATlON COUUriTRB, 

soaiB. 

PRBtlOBtTT.' 

TIM br Dr. WuuA;r. Piwf«l d tb bfbl) Gdija. 
TTia Ba«. D(. Cvuv. Sitb t — L**Ur bq* 

Rmm «r IM C«U«*o d« } Aa Be. 

Piai«£ia>U VWe. ^ 







LIST OP ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TO 

Oriental Cranstation ^unlr. 


£ t. 4 

nia»«UO«MkeMUi|ait)’.>1 0 « 

. 31 « « 

tftc BIngofiM . 10 10 0 

lfbMUMOibeBio(orik«B«lfbM. 10 |0 0 

Hu biQwM cM Qr>ftd &■*:««? tVimiy. 10 l« * 

Hb K^il Bljliaew iIm MIk «f Bmms . J<l !• 0 

lG(fiay(JinsbMU(keI>Bk«e^CMb(l4c* . 10 J« 0 

Bb B<7il *» >■>« Qliweww . lO lo • 

Hb fn^bits Pri*r« 4* Uovio. IB 10 0 

Hb 0»ia lb* Urt Axcli bO Bp CiBttfSuiT .1« 10 • 

KbOT»««liiaDi.ikcorB«ancl. to 10 9 

ybdfw*eMi««^{U<l)moM. i« le • 

BbOtKaiWMoafLoe^lt. 10 10 • 

Rb Snu ibe 0«M of . 10)0 « 

Hb^^fMOUoMeofDtvoOlliN. 10 10 « 

*Blo,9rM* Ao D«ki •IHoTtbwnlioiliotl. 30 10 o 

Sb A*M* At IhboofVMlWfM. iO )« • 

Tb« blan tUMo Otf Ww4M4«ri«a^**n«. 10 10 • 

TW H«i( PoMe A* Mv^vo* 9f Honf»f4.10 10 0 

fbi IBmi K«H* tbs Hfiro««B sf Om. jo lo e 

TVMM lb«blw^M«*ofNofil»M[ilM.to to 0 

TlwMsit K«0l« Uo Mu^Mso^Anchoc;. to lO 0 

TbcbtoxNslAsIMMft/^MMofCbolBOiMtOaor.10 |9 o 

IVMoil ll»l.ileib*Mai^»Ht«fUB4»»1«iy . 10 :# o 

T^sMoxNoMi Mo Mbb^umb . 10 10 0 

tbablMlNsMi lit* Ujiqamar AIAa . )« )o 0 

lb« &l|UEaBMi«bto lbs BUN •fSUnvibaiT. 10 JO 0 

IVelUibt A«boinb1«lbibrt*fIt|iiikr. 10 )0 0* 

Tbs Etoasibis Ilf g*Tl»f . !« !« • 

TbsKoMKsws'vMsiBsEHlsrOvIlls . 10 10 0 

... to 0 

nsRl| 1 ilHsootnbi 6 lbs^rlBOe«esc. 10 jo 0 

Tbs BMooiaU lbs Esrt«rPs%U.10 lo 0 

Tbs Bifki HsMsnbts (bs bri Aabsrst. to t« o 

Tha A4bt Hsssirsbie lbs fisri OoOls} . I# l« o 

TbelM^lllsMSfUlsIbsBscisrMoaus'. 10 l« 0 

TbsBIoUKsbstnHeOta SoHMassCKorrlJ.4 10 10 o 

lbs ftlgbl Bososfsbis ebe LsfO LiidHorsi. tO 10 0 

TtK 8i|U ElMswible Lord V, H. C. BsoBsek . 10 10 0 
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^ a%h» L«^| ^ f*. 

..'"j*i« 

?« ftl<liitlo«o.nfcte l«>ri Tb«am BrtfgMVd ia la 

HWMnblc Lard I'bcMM (MsM*. 

. 

ft|»H Rmwtd CM UH Bi^r •faiB.Mf*. U it 

*• ^ .1# 19 

Ti* ftsU g«iMf»bl« Urt S««ih««npM . )tlo 

«• Ri|M Hac«waU« Mtd Om.Uta. la id 

Tha Qi|1>t Hn»MNfc<« Ufd . ID ID 

^Rl<fc»HaaaaMUaU»<B»toMr#^» . iB 19 

tin BiBfil HataanMa lard P/adt,^ . „ 

TU R%hi HaxoMfeia Laid „ 

n* Rlflii HaaamUa larJ v«dock la ■« 

^WjaHlanaaaaWal^B.ifcsnl,."'.l*; la 

51- Rt^« HaaaerrtJa MM . ! J 

HaoaaraWe«#-a«i«a«SfUnac^o .HI* 

^ KcMIfabla ed«ard .. ,g ,D 

OanarallM Rad. RcMn 7^*0*. Ilia 

TMCichtaaB.SlrltaMnOadM.G.CR. ' la la 

Tlia Rl|b( Ifoa. Sir 9«r» Owal^, O C-R. . J9 la 

naRlflilflod. 9i> Habere Kd,. la la 

^ RiCbi Hm. Oiulu W. 17. itp..!" "! la la 

Ty» KtbiHaA. 6U 0 . WirruMiat . ia la 

naftl^cHaa. 9lr E. R, Bvl. Ueit., U.9. la la 

n« Bi^bi Hm. c. H. Vewflia".la la 

Sla Ornia T. BiMrat, Baal, M.P. U ift 

Sir C, T. Metoalfe, Kwt .la i* 

8>» 0. J. D«kclt, Kan. ■■ ia 

eip/.W. Waller, BaiL . ,aia 

BIf BdrraH Kairiaae, Birtq H.P. I# 

UiTVinM pulirpM, BaN.. 

SJrPnMbPredfaii, Bart . la la 

ftr OrtanleTeaepla. |a 

SicBearyHallWiI, Rwi.IB !« 

LadyCBaaMra. la 

Uaak-G«A.ar HeaMnTiyler, O.C.H ... » la 

,Blr W. BUaer 6^«k. ia 

Sir AlatMarJaWrtea . la ia 

BlrJiaBaa8««ricil.M.P,. ja 

TMIaiiNHtlUalwdijaCKtj*" .la l« 

Tiie IkHerial UUarp, Tianaia.la 1 a 

Tlia Rayal Ubnry, Berlin . J9 

TM LUrrarr, HaM.. la 

the Sayel (talranlir, Updaa...la la 

TIta BayallAni^, Haaa^ . (a 

9Ba ReyaMoflete e^SarpaM, lMd«n .1919 

IteReyeOrtM Aeadenp.19 19 

1>aAtliUeSMiHpofR(a(i1. 19 t» 
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t, t. 4. 

IVUwaiYSMelr of teabag.•« Ift 0 

IV litwv7 »wUly orModm. K l» • 

TVAikncMi. VMo«. I« l« 0 

Tv OrtMU) Ctfb, . )« t» « 

IV tbfW7 ofCuVdM H«ll, C«brUs» .10 10 0 

nsIJb<»ry«fevl«»CMI«(0,<>>A*d . 10 10 0 

1VUbno7«f J«(*Collaf*,C0Bbn4g« . 10 10 0 

TV 1*0 FiVw ♦fMa^ Jrfi Cdlf, .. 10 10 0 

TVlAntf«ffHdvC0il*«0*Ca«b*W(« .10 10 0 

TWDMowJOopKrM'SI; . 10 10 0 

TVPmvl0rri4aiuC«o«0,l>«bUB . 10 10 0 

II.AlM^of,fi^.,H.P. . 10 10 0 

8.S. BwTT, bi. 10 10 0 

CdomlVBOas&VUtne . 10 10 0 

IVIUr. B.ftiK00.OD. 10 10 0 

OwL-CA . 10 10 0 

JoV U«U Cm, eo4. 10 10 0 

M<Vt0 VifM Cm, Bh . 10 10 0 

J«M trwU D««h, Vq. 10 10 0 

HC/epfp.EM.10 10 0 

Job* C«ll)4«or<J, .10 10 0 

Ei0M OfiftV, Eo4, M.P. . 10 10 • 

A. RtVUM,BH. 1*10 * 

TVmm . 10 10 0 

Mftv &iai0*i . 10 ^0 0 

ft, Ja0Ua»,8*«{.,U.P, . 10 10 0 

P«UrJ«h*MW«,ofC*rM)McU.b4.10 10 0 

UaMVblColobdVosofUascrfr . 1* >0 * 

ns ll*T. Svtetttib ft.D. 10 10 0 

Jsb* Lm, &< 0. b.C-L. 10 10 0 

Mqor^t0«nJMoc<*)«r>M.P.. 10 10 0 

Or.J. Msebiide . 10 10 0 

V. . 10 10 0 

J.B.I.Ko'itu, P40... 10 10 0 

fVlto*. DMfott ... 10 10 0 

CVtsl B. B. 0»t<M» . 10 10 0 

CspBia J.V.J, OMokp . 10 10 « 

lMlsaiy«P««l,BoO-,U'P' . 10 10 0 

Ui«t4PsaKk,l^. .10 «0 0- 

IV Ml*. £, D. Pu*«}, A.U. 10 10 0 

B. ?<—t, . 10 10 0 

waiMSwvii), &4. {0 10 0 

.ajMnbMod*, Es^, H.P. . 10 10 0 

A. 6imM> Bx)'* CalMlu. 10 10 0 

Uo>(.0«MnlO. II. Bjatsis .... |0 |0 $ 

C. Wav* Tailor, Goo., btr.10 10 0 

UMlaiotCJMsl /s»M To^ . 10 10 0 

Dr. Joba TTMf) Coleaia .41 10 10 0 

Oso/ia 0l»b*, Bio. >0 10 0 

CipUioJ WaWiaarr ... 10 10 0 
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e. t. t. 


a.B. W%m ,Ciictii ...1*U 0 

Tto TsfMtd (Nff* ...................... • • • 

"-^ . « • • 

Pmt, ^ aL». . t » • 

tv Ito*. O. C. luni»*.AJfc .. I » • 

Dr.RM . » • • 

. S « ft 

^ B«*. W m ilfc M .... ft • ft 


Uk 1^*— •>»«?• 

wOtaf » mim rli (• ftt OwpMftT Ill'll Fmi. wA lAft 
UteaaA M ** iteSHMftfy.IU|«l A*i6e 
Bo^. N*. 14. GitHinfwI. M-iftwl, ktom 

Ub •ter* lMr«**BipCiM*ab«pil 11 I j l ' i 
be raedtftd »r Ai r iaWin Mate*. 1*4 

Kbm. 












to 




LIST OF WORKS 

fainin reB 

THE ORlfiEITAL TRANSLAHON FUKD. 

<*0 MU> at 

Mr. KiAUt, AOV. C®., M«wm. 

TaMitt tai Cttu CakMtu; Utatn. TiSErrm ud Woan> Paiui 
i»l Mr, Sum Futfcnsa, Lap^> 


1. 

THE TRAVBU OF IBN BATOTA, 

TmdaiM t m ik« tfendrsd ArtM«WMMnp( CmIu In IM PnUk 

Ufenn 4 CaaArMtt, NOTES, KMMiItc oCili« nlHw, G«ocn|A;, 
B«av), ASn!i*ll«A *« ocOTnMf dm«|h04C «ka V'4«k, 

V Ae Uf. 8.I£B,B.0.,PN(MM«rH«bf«ir1a A® Vi»r«>«(x 
•rCaMrfU|«,««.*e. 

I» DairQurt«i prU«rF\, 


X 

UEUOntS OF THE EftlPSROK iAIfAKGUEJB. 
VriitM by KlfwU; ird mnWt«d Amh a P« mu UuM6ri(ri, 
by MA,rOR BATTD PMCE, «f fte BMbay Amj, t*. «b 
I* Ogfoy Qiirtt( 111, 


8. 

THE TRAVELS OF MACARIUS, PATBIARCH OF AKTlOCjl, 
VfliM by M» anradui Arcbdiwu, Pul at AMp^, A Arable. 

Pirt tba Finti-Aatlaba, tad Uddarto. 

TraultCed by P. C. REXPOVR, AJf. Owa-H «<• 
la Paaiy Qaane •, IW. 

Per Fan H. «f ttb W«rB>^ Na. U. 


HAVJ KOOKO TSBW, <n THE SORROWS OP HAN, 
A'CbiMwTiMy, OMilittdAain iKacirirital ■lui Natr«, a »1 a SpatteaB 
aflfce CMawTiK by JOtUf FEaNCIS DAVU, F,RB,, 
la Deair Qtiana. at. 
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5. 

HISTORY OF THE AFGHANS, 
TnBibCedrr«aa%P«nk«erH«iitM(A1lik I, 
(ISAHBAR& bOltn, 

le ItVBTQMiUi )4* 


6 . 

TO8 FORTUNATE UNION, 

A fUiMue«, irvHlalart Nin t»* CklMM OtiBhil, vlib NmwmA ObimAMM x 
w wblth M aAMA, a CWibo Tiu« 47 > 

Bj JOHN FBaHCU OATI 9 , P^B, it. 

TVe V«]i. Dsif St«.( IAi, 

?, 

YAKKUH NaTTANNAWA, 

A CtatiUae Pmiu, ioMpdia afOiaCajiM Sytiea af DMMOlaa: MvbWk 
U tpaoaM, iba aF a Cbmk Of D««il Prixi, 

]tj a KiMlbut, •• J KOLA N VAPTA N NAWA. a CtapMA 
AMsHrSta tt tM CkarwMn br 

KUk»«B a( C^ba ■ a MtMaffiAa 

Pla^raWd viSi Ptaeai Ctm CtofNoM BaMnA 
TqiMlaiH by JOHN CAUAWAY. luaUMoMf^ lb CayUa. 
lb Imjr 0<tA>«; At. 


S. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HATIM TAl', 

A OaMMa, inaNiteA from «ba PanUa. By DUNCAN FOBBED, A.M. 
la !>«f»rQuHo; tM, 


0 . 

THE LIFE OF SHEIKH UOHAUHED ALi HAZiN. 
TritMb by Hteall; «faat1a(e4 fran !•» r>fNan Maawilftbv laBUlaMratad 
w)U Nan aptaaaUfy al Ifca KbUiy, I'acDy, Oeopnpby, «Ufb 
ibrtM acaitt. 

Hy P. C. DBLPOUU, W A. Oiaa. it. *#, 
la Derby 0«u*a; m. W. 

For *e Fenlaa Tvl af aU VM—«aa Na. IK 

* 10 . 

MEMOIRS OF A MALAYAN FAMILY, 

VHue* by lueaimliae: laA Uarulated frwa ibaOHrial, 

Hy W. MARSDSN. P.RA 
L» DevyOeliaa; Bi.M. 


11 . 

HISTORY 0? THE WAR IN BOSNIA. 

0artt9 Ibe Yebr? 11>«*«aad 0. 

TranNite^ I'm (be TerUeb by C. FAA3SR, Trafeuae af Oeman Is ifee 
NA*UaadHlbe«yAaA4eHyiE#aUi>|l. leBnq’Oauwa; «A 



M 


IS. 

Tll£ MULPUZA,T TIMURY; ot AUTODIOOR vrHSCAL 
USMOIBS OP TUB MOGHUL BMPEROR TIMUB, 

WrillM in IM Unriac«, PeW* l>y AWi TiUU 

WJ UwtJftU'k Ir4» Kn^Bik 

Bt MAJOR cfiAatP* STBWAirr. i.isVi^ftimflrnHeBtrilAftac^e** i" 

'' ita Bui {ull €«■«<«' 

Vllh » Utf of TrtMtfiel*. Jtfi 

13. 

THE HISTORY OF VARTAN AND OF THE RATTLE OP 
THE ARMKS(ANS. 

CaabUalM ift AeeMxt »f ili« H^fiomt Win intweim Ok Wnlom tad ' 
AmrBi*et, iiy BMiu BlsM^«f tlw 
TrfiultM A# Aimuihe, C. T. NBUMANN, 
kUafttf BriM ArtMilu A«ae*y NMBdnO-ttlu w atlaurf, «a. «a. 
la De^ Oavrf; lH*' 

U. 

THE TR.AVBU5 OF MACARIUS. PATRIARCH OP 
ANTIOCH, 

WAIM br hU A(io>4t-t AacMcieaii Poal, af Alqi^ la Anbk. 

Part (M iecard.-WaIRcMa, KaMafti, aa^ llK ComrX CmmVf. 
TnwIaiM P. C. QRLFOVB, A.H. Oi«a, 4«. «c, 
la D«m; Oaati* i I0«. 

PafiM Tint Part afuila W»Tk»H«N».S, 

15- 

TIIE LIFE OF HAPIZ UL UULK, IIAPlZ HEUMUT 
KHAN. 

WrtriM bf UaSoB Na««U MwtXMb Uls Oabailw.oaJ eoUlhJ 
' Oft)>alWi.l Kabaial. 

la &«r«yA*«. V. 

THE LIFE OP SHEIKH MOHAMMED AlJ HAZIK. 

Vrfr»aa b« Hiuadf* adIM from nr* Portia HaA«aeApn, art ftoUd wlA 

»5r .5a- K^fp- by r C. nsLPOtin, ma. O-. *.. 

la Dwiyl.a. lAr.M- 

Por iba Mdti Tnnrtailoc af ttU Warfc-Ma Na.«. 

17. 

MISCKLUNEOUS TRANSLATIONS FROM ORIENTAL 
LASOUAGPJ, 

Valina ibe'PlnA laMa.yA.A 
eoiman: 

). NoTM ur * ISTO fill Ikjwio* Of No*W8w» Anica- 
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n; lb« “ •i*¥^ 
kw AmS<»« 
il non fMSasAA 

—Tt«mK(« 4 Ik* itaal * 
t -t k K 4 9 

III r*« L* 4 T Dav« •* 

*1^1^_ , 

i^> N'Ua.b Kk**, to M m 

»»• •»e»H ^ ^ 

IV Txi V^ 

•..'-(.I , 

—.1 •rl^(l•4 M V•^to . __ 

• N S M B A «. « Ui. |w_ 

V Co«*Bi*. to B^tfhlA 

Trttokto9 W - * - 


UaU C«^ Mg 


erBoM q» Pati. 

^ Ik* ft«*. Bil w n, 

m S*to «r P«g*o, froto te 

•« M to* .tototo. 

^I MclSgVHto. 

O toiaw t i* . . . 

M 1M VvtoM sf • oikrtto af 
»j»^*^l| tM*« On^bMI t*«4, 

■i I ' 11 1 bf Urn KMlito «f tw^^' 


II 

TIIK ALOSBtA OP HOIUUURD UN UU6A, 
AKAVC AND RNOlWU. 


«MtoM4 ^rtKOttoic ROtoSN. 


i9> 

THB Him»Rr THB UAVTIMB WAHS 
OP THB WitA. 

TiudiM tv.tott»T«uto*rMMM«,brJMMiuM. p«n: 


ra. 


90. 

TRANBUTIOM PHOU TltB CH(K0S AND AJUfBNUN. 
>7 CH^feUB P. MBIAUPN. 
bDwktoi 


SLSSSittL**" *•*«•• 

It. ,n* C Mitoi ■ W IH Abitopt.to, to* Um mt ^——— 


l(«M^ niMMtoM. 

lie. 


•^toi 
Mib 


• BtogtototoCM, «*>to*to* 

M •• 0«<gbJ*t«tolto> 


UST OF WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


eru>l«a4«TJuMAIB«x«S«j- 

*nb« >■«•«*■ amolaa A P. > 

<H, M b«w» wm M 


IVTrvxilMMTiUMi) V lf,4e Hioim 

k paMiCa «(••«••«•«•«)» •••■«* 


.. Mpaata) Wlw>tnnitKMtiyM. ;«M4«}U9<««I). 

S fkB ««* <■■•%■ P« Wimy « •• IV(h m CeeiiWMill Pn y i •( AfM, 

M MTM fWAaMCaSMA 

TVaSuMfMnB; e^iMbyW. J-M* ^ Dap^Mh. 

rMny^BijnBi mbiiii m tm ran, nra. im r^. tr m >«m: ii 

AtliMHT«rKMcai tfkwtn4bfW«wnic*,b4. 

*u MW « ft* kMMwh m w Haki^MM >•*•* ■ ft* 

1^ I n M W ? 

1>i0tat0a^affcUlV<RcrfUrW: Cfwthrrt »y ft* Ify. 0. C. RftWMi*, HJ. 

IMi»W»»«Mi»*«M*.P>ia»ftl f I • tov atTW (IM hf iMfN, 

IV aiUft'M • IMMIM M «W ^MM MWM VM BtlU UwmM» 

bVtkWM^Pr. JWkM. 

»MftpIlil KH aw I>M 9 KtMUm. tt .... 

1U Tikktk aj M* U4 fkMi U BaUU: iM «V«rta «< 84dfk 

MMj hWHHd ^J. C, fM Uft wlftMl Peaaa ItaiMteols IVwK 
iKtM s'to WlUaa Oftder, eu vitft. 

n* M Jb «r I'tiMn M C*d« 4* M«; PuiBM br U. SiMdM 


mrafeawb, puiBtdi7W.AM&>ftwk. 


mw«m»m^iu « b.nM ft* V « k w* 1% * AM, 
MMOwWft.——itMai M |I»«J 
fcyftbITM ■ ftWM*ftMMMa B^MM 


M M mw m mm PWM rniM 
Ik'tM Ti j l»i. Hft* 
imiM OtMKl) V 


LIST OF TRANSLATIONS PREPARING 
FOR PUBUCATION- 


CUm Itt.—TsMMPir, an4 UatiruyaMc. 

to»&bUi)«Cbtei, MMUtatbr HvrylWmaCdita'Wkf, Ek^.’ 

i« h*w t»» «»wii.«M fMay > nrfliiifm ^itt ■* 

Tto IJ W; tnii^inl ^ K, Dnatily 

MM B ■ <BMM «W M MMl ftlM M M* 
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